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PARLIAMENTARY JOBBING. 

HIS week has witnessed a great parliamentary struggle, which 
T has been conducted with such curious infelicity on all sides, that 
it has been créditable to few concerried in it, and the greatest dis- 
honour has accrued to the party which struggled most discreditably 
for victory, but eventually was doomed to be in a minority of 
fitteen. There were, three parties engaged—the .Opposition, the 
Ministry, and the Irish members, with whom alternately the decision 
of the day rested. 

it is impossible té ‘approve of the conduct of the Opposition. The 
question of the repeal of the Paper Duty had been settled after 
ample discussion in a very full House. 
decision which was then adopted ; we entirely admit the soundness 


We are no admirers of the 


and force of every one of the objections which have been advanced 
against the repeal of the Paper Duty ; we are equally aware of the 
fallacy of all the arguments by which the repeal has been supported. 
We know that the calling the tax on paper a tax on knowledge is a mere 
delusion, a mere clap-trap cry, with even less foundation than such cries 
usually have, since, in the opinion of all those best qualified to judge, it 
is the scarcity of the raw material which keeps up the price of the 
paper, and not the amount of the tax ; and since, in the second place, 
even if the repeal were to lower the price of paper by the full amount 
of the duty, the difference which such a fall of price would make in 
the cost of production of the most expensive book, or of the cheapest 
paper, would be so small that none of the benefit could possibly be 
given to the consumer, but the whole must go to swell the profits of 
the publisher. 





But in spite of all these considerations we think the question ought | 


not to have been re-opened, It is an evil precedent for a defeated 
minority, however close the division may have been, by which it has 
been defeated, to appeal from a vote of the House one week to a vote 
of the same House in another week. Such a course would render 
our Parliamentary Sessions interminable, and deprive Parliamentary 
decisions of much of their weight and authority. Ifthe appeal were 
successful, we are far from sure whether the injury which such vacil- 
lation would cause to the reputation of the House of Commons would 
not be a greater injury to the solid interests of the kingdom than 
could be inflicted wpon them by any measure involving anything less 
than a positive principle : by the loss, for instance, of any tax, how- 
ever productive, increasing, or innocent. 

But if these considerations make it unbecoming for a great party 
like the Conservatives, to court the reversal of a decision deliberately 
adopted, much mere is it improper for them to seek to procure it by 
the operation of causes wholly unconnected with the matter at issue. 
Yet this is what they did in this instance. It is notorious that they 
expected to defeat the Government, not because any new light had 
been or could be thrown on the paper question, but because a number 
of Irish members were offended at the annulling of the Galway 
contract, and were willing, by reversing their former votes, to 
revenge themselves on the Ministry who had annulled it. The case 
‘s wholly independent of the original merits of the contract, into 


Which it would be premature to enter before we are in p yssession of 


| fied light. 








the information promised to’ Parliament on the subject, and before | 


the discussion which must ensue, unless all parties should be so much 
] 
asi 


‘amed of the whole subject as to be-mutually unwilling to revive 


“uy mention of it. It may well be that Lord Derby was originally 


Justified in entering into the contract. 


———— —_—- 


company has wholly failed to perform its engagements, Lord 
Palmerston was not only justified in annulling it, but was bound to 
do so; and, though there may be some little excuse for the Opposition 
leaders looking on it with something of a parental partiality, yet if, 
as. it was generally believed, they courted the co-operation of the Ivish 
members on the paper. question, by a not very indistinct understanding 
that they would renew the contract, they would be guilty of a jobbing 
manceuvre which must be severely condemned. 

We are rejoiced to learn that the Ministry firmly refused to imitate 
the Tories. They had put their abrogation of the Galway contract on 
the highest ground, affirming that they were imperatively called 
upon by their duty to the public to annul a contract which had been 
entered into with great improvidence on the part of their predeces- 
sors, and with great dishonesty on the part of the contractors, who 
had wholly failed to carry out their agreement. 
affirmed that the moment the state of the House on Monday night 


Rumour falsely 


announced to Ministers their impending defeat, their regard for 
their places at once scattered to the winds all recollection of their duty 
to the public, and they entered into a negotiation with the Irish 
maleontents, purchasing their support on Mr. Ker Seymer’s motion 
by a promise to renew the very contract which, a few days before, 
they had so indignantly denounced. If such misconduct on the part 
of Ministers had proved to be true, it would be waste of words 
to comment on the disgrace of such conduct. 

The last party to be noticed are the Irish members. But we are 
relieved from much of the difficulty which we might otherwise feel 
respecting them, by the clearness with which the fact is brought out 
that they have themselves no wish to be considered in a very digni- 
They have no wish to derive importance from any- 
thing but the idea that they are always to be bought by either 
party ; and therefore worth bidding for by both. Like Snake 
in the School for Scandal,” they live by the badness of their 
characters, and they may be sure that we will not traduce them 
by saying anything in their praise. Though members of the greatest 
and noblest legislature in the world, they have not the slightest 
desire to be considered as statesmen or legislators. They resem- 
ble those bands of free companions in the middle ages who were 
always ready to fight for whichever side would pay them best ; and 
to transfer their services with audacious shaimelessness from Emperor 
to Republic, from Protestant to Papist, as each side seemed to have 
the longest purse or the greatest need of their alliance. Just such is 
the conduct of the Irish brigade under those gallant condottieri, the 
O'Donoghue and Mr. Hennessy. It never so much as occurs to them 
that they have been sent to Parliament to deliberate on the vast, 
complicated, and often conflicting interests of a great empire. They 
measure the importancé of every question and of every crisis solely 
by the facility which it may afford them of extorting a place for 
themselves or a job for their constituencies from the necessities of the 
rival leaders, and presume, with a calculation unfortunately only too 
accurate, that on neither side are the chiefs at all times sufficiently 
courageous and independent—in a word sufficiently honest to refuse 
such an alliance on such terms, 

We would not narrow the question of the disereditable and 
dangerous character of such a system by viewing it solely in reference 
to the Paper Duty, the Galway Contract, or any single measure, 
however great might be its importance, but we would press earnestly 
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it for the future, as a system which, above any other, must tend to 
bring the whole plan of Parliamentary Government into discredit. 
If the leaders of the Opposition and of the Ministry would agree on 
this point, and it would be for their joint interest to agree, they have 
the remedy in their own hands. The Irish members present them- 
selves as influenced by none but contemptible motives ; let the 
leaders of both parties take them at their own valuation, and agree 
to despise them. There can be no bribee without a briber, and the 
Irish members must perforce cease to make a market of their votes 
when neither side will bid for them. It would be contrary to human 
nature if the very men who now court them were not ashamed of the 
contact, and desirous to free themselves from it. What is done 
cannot be undone. But if all repetition of such conduct is foresworn 
by both sides for the future, the leaders of both will not only deliver 
themselves from great personal discredit and annoyance, but our 
Parliamentary system from a grievous reproach, which might in time 





become a very serious danger. 





THE PERILS OF THE NORTH. 


MNHOUGH, at the time at which we write, North and South have 

not confronted each other on the battle-field, the forces of each 
are in such close proximity, that the first blood of this unnatural war 
may be drawn at any moment. The probability is that there will 
be a lull in the tempest. General Winfield Scott, the Northern 
commander, a veteran as well as an able soldier, may be induced, by 
the prudent discretion which is proverbially the better part of valour, 
to postpone an operation of such moment as a march into the South, 
until the wane of the summer heats, and the disappearance of yellow 
fever, shall render such a movement more likely to be successful than 
it can be at any time between the middle of May and the end of 
September ; and General Lee, the Southern commander, of whose 
military abilities report speaks highly, may be content in the mean- 
while to keep strictly to the defence of his own lines, and avoid the 
risk of a march into the district of Columbia, or an attack upon the 
Federal capital. 

In this interval, should it providentially be allowed, the North 
would do better than it has hitherto done, if it would quietly and 
earnestly calculate the fatal cost at which alone it can buy success. 
We do not think, and never have thought, that the North can re-annex 
the South, but we do not deny that it may. What all well-wishers 
of the true freedom and greatness of the United States desire is that 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward, and all the cool statesmen, as well as 
all the burning rowdies of the North, should patiently consider 
the old and vulgar, but essential question of the cost of the achieve- 
ment. It is not the cost alone in men and money that has to be 
estimated, but in something dearer and more precious than the bones 
of dead Volunteers, and the sum total of treasure expended,—the 
cost of honour and of liberty, of future peace, greatness, and 
prosperity. 

In the first place, if the North re-annex the South it will re-annex 
slavery. All the world knows, and the Northern politicians as well 
as everybody else are fully and painfully aware of it—though, in the 
excitement of the long-foreseen struggle they seem to have forgotten 
the fact—that slavery, and the exasperating questions connected with 
it, have hitherto been the bane and the curse of the Union, the 
shameful thing that the North could neither abolish nor endure, 
neither condemn heartily nor disapprove thoroughly, and which it 
was compelled to tolerate, though it felt under such a load, in a 
condition about as pleasant as that of Sindbad when he had the old 
Man of the Sea upon his shoulders. Virtually the North, by the 
secession of the South, is free of this scandal and affliction. Why 
should it seek to resume the nuisance? Slavery, if left to the cotton 
states, would take its chance in the great world, like paganism, 
feudalism, witchcraft, stage-coaches, the divine right of kings, or 
anything else that ever lasted out its time. If it flourished, the North 
would have none of the shame. If it decayed, as it would in its 
appointed season, like all things contrary to the laws of God and 
Nature, the North would not be imperilled by the ruins of the falling 
house, and would be able to look with as much equanimity upon the 
overthrow as it would upon the collapse of the Austrian empire or 
the partition of Turkey. What gives slavery a greater vitality than 
it would otherwise have in America, is the support of the North, 
maintained in Dred Scott decisions, and in fugitive slave acts ; and if 
the North, by a fatality unhappy for itself, should re-annex the South, 
it will re-enact all these laws, and fasten slavery upon the Union for 
another century. But perhaps the North wishes to preserve and profit by 
the institution of slavery ! In such a case it need not look for sympathy, 
and will lack the support that always girds with threefold armour the 
cause that is just. In combating the South to maintain slavery, it 
will combat for a lie, and suffer accordingly. 

But supposing that the North really hates slavery, desires its non- 
extension, and would coop it up within the narrowest possible limits, 
we may well ask of it—what would become cf the freedom and the 
constitution of the United States after the re-annexation by force 


of ten slaveholding States? The founders of American liberty 





never provided for such a contingency as the conquest of one section 
of the people by another section. The South, instead of hejp 

a part of a great confederacy, bound to the rest by mutual agreement 
for mutual benefit, would, under these circumstances, be to the North 
as India is to Great Britain—a conquered dependency. Granting, for 
the sake of argument, that so anomalous and perplexing a catastrophe 
can be accomplished by the aid of the volunteers of the North ang 
that of the rowdyism of New York and Philadelphia (the quin. 
tessence of the most unmitigated ruffianism in the world), we woulq 
ask all the sober and refleetive men of the North that are to be found 
between Baltimore and Wisconsin, and between New York and 
Cincinnati, whether the South would be permanently retained as q 
conquest by such agencies as these ; or whether anything short of a 
regular standing army of 150,000 men could keep it in subjection ? 

For a time, if the North could afford the consequent outlay, or 
wring it out of the pockets of the slave proprietors, 150,000 or 200,009 
men might be sufficient to maintain order ; but we think it must be 
obvious to every American (the rowdies, perhaps, excepted) that such a 
standing army would be utterly inconsistent with, and fatal to, the 
liberty of the North, as well as of the South, and would introduce into 
the Republic the power that would inevitably destroy it. A large 
standing army and republican liberty are antagonistic and incom- 
patible. The convenient instrument would be seized by some un. 
scrupulous native General, who would build a throne upon the dead 
bodies of his countrymen, and crush out the liberties of the nation, ag 
military adventurers have always done, and always will do, whenever 
they have the chance. In default of the requisite ambition, or the 
requisite success on the part of a native aspirant to crown and sceptre, a 
foreign prince might find or make his opportunity to snatch so glitter- 
ing and tempting a prize as the empire of North America ; the new 
world would witness the re-enactment of all the horrors and villainies 
of the old ; and human liberty, which has now so fair a field for its 
happy growth and developement in the almost illimitable West, would 
be confined, as of old, to the narrow but happy shores of Great 
Britain. 

In short, the success of the North, by the only means by which it 
can succeed—if ever-—would be its own greatest peril, and would 
entail evils infinitely greater than any that can befall it by the 
secession of the South. Success in such a cause would be but 
another name for ruin. Fortunately for the North, the ultimate 
subjugation of the secessionists is all but impossible ; but it is painful 
to think what irreparable mischief may be done, and what seeds 
of future calamity and misery may be sown broadcast over the land by 
the angry combatants, before the true state of the case becomes as 
obvious in America as it is everywhere else. 








THE CAUSES OF THE INCREASED RICHES 
OF ENGLAND. 


HE unexampled growth of England’s wealth in recent years has 
excited universal attention, and has been variously explained. 
Abroad, people are never satisfied with inquiring into its causes ; in 
England we content ourselves generally with the fact. Nevertheless, 
that fact is constantly appealed to in all sorts of ways, logical and 
illogical, to fortify commercial and political doctrines ; and the use 
made of it abundantly shows how little it is understood. Reference 
is constantly made to its supposed causes in Parliament, we fear with 
but small edification. As it is a question which has very important 
bearings on the social and economical state of the nation, we think a 
few words will not be misplaced in attempting to review some of its 
chief causes. 

At first sight it seems to be an affair of money ; and the currency 
doctors immediately claim it as their own. A conspicuous instance of 
this assumption is furnished by Lord Overstone, who tried to per- 
suade a committee of the House of Commons in 1857, to believe 
that this marvellous prosperity has all come from the magical virtues 
of his Bank Act of 1844. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc: and the thing 
is proved. But why England should be thought one pound the 
richer for buying gold from abroad and locking it up in vaults, in case 
it might be wanted some day to pay bank-notes with, is what his 
lordship has wholly failed to explain. He tells us, indeed, that those 
buried sovereigns cause an increased number of bits of paper to move 
about England : but how, again, these bits of paper are wealth, how- 
ever convenient they may be in enabling wealth to pass from one 
man’s hands to those of another, is a point which is left to our 
imaginations to unravel. 

A still more widely-spread theory, a very favourite one indeed, 
| the notion that the discovery of Californian and Australian gol 

has stimulated production, and made everybody rich. That it 





has stimulated successful diggers cannot be questioned ; and that 
it has enriched the world with the value of the gold found, with 
its worth or capital, is equally certain. But this explanation [+ 
| infinitely short of what these good people think they have had the 
| wit to discern. Gold, according to them, has a peculiar stimulating 
| power : silver, it seems, does not possess this charm, and we lucky 
Englishmen, having made gold our standard, have all the stimulatie" 
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to ourselves. No doubt a rich Australian digger wonderfully stimu- 
lates the production of clothes, brandy, and champagne : but why an 
equally rich Australian wool-grower should not stimulate with equal 
energy; does not appear. In a word, what the stimulating force 
s, other than the exchange of Australian gold for its worth in other 
commodities, 18 what we find many to talk about, but no one to 
explain. apr 

Remission of taxation is a favorite Parliamentary way of accounting 
for it; but as our taxes have increased from fifty to upwards of seventy 
millions a year, one does not see how this can have made the nation 
richer. England bears her taxes more easily, that is clear ; but the 
actual fact is, that she pays with greater comfort because she is richer, 
and not that she is richer because she has less to pay. 

But there are, however, real causes for England’s augmented wealth ; 
and they are not very difficult to find. The acquisition of gold at the 
rate of some twelve millions annually, at very slight cost for labour, 
capital, and tools, is a yearly merease of England's wealth : first, by 
the profits of the trade with Australia ; and secondly, by the riches 
of the Australians, who return home with them to settle in their 
mother country. 

In the next place, it is not the reduction of the gross amount, but an 
improved management of taxation, which has contributed to the in- 
creased prosperity of England. The removal of duties from the import 
of raw materials, and the abolition of Excise restrictions on many 
articles which harassed the several trades out of all proportion to 
the amount of revenue collected, have had powerful effects. They 
have economized labour, rendered it more efficient, facilitated produc- 
tive inventions, given intelligence free scope, and effected large savings 
of capital. We do not repeat the unscientific fallacy of Mr. Glad- 
stone, that a charge shifted from a consumable article, and placed on 
income, creates greater employment for labour ; for we are entirely at 
a loss to understand what possible use any man can make of his 
income, except in employing labour in one way or other: but we 
acknowledge that the regulations of the Excise caused in many trades 
great waste of money, time, and thought, generated friction at every 
point, and rendered the efficiency of labour and capital less productive. 

No small share of the credit must be claimed for augmented intelli- 
gence and education. Workmen are better trained and more skilful 
than they were formerly ; science has discovered new powers of 
nature ; and the ingenuity both of master and workman has been 
quick to turn them to good account. Powerful inventions have sprung 
up on every side ; by their help a single man is now able to produce 
more and better work than a score could a few years ago. Under 
this head moral causes have told for much. There has been greater 
industry and greater saving; clearer heads to work with, and so 
under desires to gratify. Many a man now devotes to his advancement 
in social position earnings which were formerly squandered on drink 
and riotous living. Navigation has become safer ; the watery paths 
of the globe have been better explored ; and the mercantile sailor 
has been at once more adventurous and more successful. Geography 
has swept away many imaginary dangers; she has explored new 
sources of wealth, and pointed out the path to reap it. 

Peace, too, must not be forgotten. It is a negative cause only ; 
but one of supreme importance. It is not the direct cause of wealth ; 
but it is almost the sine qué non condition of it. It has made men 
more willing to toil and save ; because their gains have not been 
(lissipated by the ravages of the plunderer and the tax-gatherer. Men 
incessantly exposed to the inroads of an invader are apt to become 
gamblers in spirit. They live more entirely for the day. They shun 
rearing up large and costly_jnvestments of fixed capital ; they avoid 
the building of factories, which war may any day overwhelm with 
ruin. No doubt the effects of peace have been more striking abroad 
than in insular England : but England, too, has derived a prodigious 
benefit from it by the safety of her foreign and colonial commerce, 
and by the host of new customers for her products generated by the 
augmented wealth of foreign states. 

Sut, far above all the other causes of enlarged wealth, in efficiency, 
Universality, and both saving and productive power, we place the steam- 
engine and the railway ; and most especially the railway. Steam has 
more than decupled in force the population of England. Ten times 
the number of inhabitants would fail to do the work which steam 
how does, and would do it less well, and at an immensely greater 
cost. If the power of steam were suddenly lost, England would 
present the aspect of a nation of paupers. Half of the people 
would starve : 
its labourers to the workhouse, for diminished customers would infal- 


wealth, some notion may be formed from the statement made by 
Robert Stephenson, that in twenty years from their first operation, they 








| masters that were generous and appreciative. 
even agriculture would be driven to dismiss many of | 
| widest, and the most arduous known ; 
libly lead to low prices. Of the power of railways, as an engine of | 





augmented since Robert Stephenson made that remark. It was not 
of the dividend paid to shareholders that he spoke, but of the riches 
accumulated by rapidity, certainty, and cheapness of locomotion ; of 
manures brought home to the farm ; of waste lands subjected te 
tillage ; of old lands cultivated with larger profit by the opening of new 
markets ; of vast savings in the cost of carriage ; of capital economized 
by the diminution of stocks held by shopkeepers all over the country ; 
of free circulation of intelligence, and of the best advice, practical and 
scientific ; of mines rendered workable by facilities of carriage ; 
of unbounded saving of the time consumed on every kind of produc- 
tion ; of man multiplied everywhere, with his energy acting at the 
best possible leverage. These, and many similar benefits, has England 
reaped from the bounty of railways. The railway is the one grand 
material instrument of modern civilization. England’s foreign trade, 
too, is under the deepest obligation to railways : for as the communi- 
cations of other countries were, previously to the use of railways, 
very inferior to England’s, their application has, as it were, created 
new lands and customers for English commerce. 

We had almost forgotten to notice the beneficent influence of Free 
Trade. Like peace, it has a negative action : but a moment’s recol- 
lection of the barbarous impediments to the free working of humam 
industry at the best possible advantage interposed by the factitious 
doctrine of Protection will enable a man to estimate what their 
removal has done for society. Railways to do the work of life, and 
free trade to allow it to be done with the utmost profit, have added 
a new England to the old one. 


THE INDIAN MAIL BAG. 


NDIA, lately torn by the delirium of mutiny, lies now in the 
languor of its re-action. The state doctors gather about the 
Imperial patient, and shake their heads with all the gravity and more 
or less of the wisdom of my Lord Burleigh. An impetuous pulse, 
telling of hot blood ; a bad, an impaired circulation ; the centres 
gorged, while the system etiolates; and a voracious stomach, tha’ 
consumes without being nourished—these are untoward symptema. 
Establish a healthy action by banks and paper currency,” said Docter 
Wilson, and he died, alas! in compounding the laborious remedy. 
‘¢ Administer my culture-regimen,” cries Mr. Money, new from the 
fat fields and full treasuries of Java. ‘‘ Do neither,” replies Mr. Laing, 
“but put the patient on the lowest possible administrative diet, and 
bleed judiciously by licence fees and Income Tax.” Meanwhile, the 
public mournfully reflects that skilful A¢sculapius was the son of Jove, 
and that prescriptions which vary once a month lack one divine 
element at least of infallibility. 

We welcome, therefore, the last Indian mail, which tells us that, 
right or wrong, the financial Chancellor knows his own mind and 
will act upon it. He has come out triumphantly from the attaek 
upon his professional repute, and the personal compurgation is @ 
national relief. It was bitter, beyond credit, to stamp the mam 
trusted in an imperial crisis with the brand of “ambustus.” That 
degradation is escaped, and Mr. Laing prosecutes his arduous labours 
with the full confidence and the free assistance which must reimforee 
them, to make their results commensurate with his effort and hope. 
The advantage of a settled course and steady purpose appears ahead 
in promise. Mr. Laing’s budget is to show something more nearly 
approaching an equilibrium than six months ago seemed credible, 
and such a cure will reconcile the people to trenchant surgery. 
Trenchant it will the one-fourth part of the Income Tax 
reserved for public works is to be absorbed ; while India, starving 
for waut of water, cries loud for canals and irrigation. <A Licenee 
Tax, always unpopular, is to be imposed, and retrenchment to be 
effected in every official department with the pitiless scalpel-sweep of 
a leech, who cuts for life or death. 

The policy is daring and timely ; the finances of the empire nvust 
first be adjusted, but no less a necessity will justify so great a measure. 
If the Indian services are degraded beyond the period of the crisis 
and the point of efficiency, the knife will have gone too deep, and 
touched the vitals of government. India cannot yet be cheaply 
ruled ; the men and minds to whom England will entrust her are not 
to be had for clerkly pay, and commissionaire’s dignities, Io 
return for liberal emoluments the civil officers of the Company gave 
often splendid service, and always risked health and even life for 
If the Indian adminis 
trations were the best paid on record, their work was the highest, the 
if the lords of India lived like 
princes, they also toiled for her like slaves; and the late Governor. 


be ; 


| General himself, while he drew the pay of a Cabinet, performed the 


had paid off the National Debt—that is, they had produced a permanent | 


Het profit to the country equal to the interest on eight hundred millions 
ol pounds sterling. Conceive what the effect would have been if 
England had suddenly received a gift of eight hundred millions. 

‘urty years ago the National Debt was commonly spoken of as 
srinding the people to powder : few men or books now talk seriously 
Tits burden, The benefits conferred by railways have also largely 


importance—is the corollary of the annexation of Hindostan. 


united functions of one. There is danger that the instincts of a 
financialist, not guided by historic study, or refined by large sympa- 
thies, may neglect these considerations ; and the danger is realized, 
if Mr. Laing’s enactments permanently reduce the platform of Indian 
officialism to a level lower than where a Lawrence, or a Nicholson, 
will consent to move. 

The amalgamation of the armies—an act of paramount historic 


It will 
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be conceded by those least satisfied with its effect, that the Queen of 


England could not maintain two English armies. Sir C. Wood's 
decision, to which, through the Supreme Government, promulgation 
has just been given, will therefore be accepted as necessary, and be 
criticised only in detail. To that part of it which transfers the Com- 
pany’s European regiments to the British army, reserving to ‘ non- 
placets” their present separate condition and rights, no objection will 
be heard. Nine line regiments, three regiments of cavalry, and four- 
teen brigades of artillery, will thus pass over to the English army list, 
swelling its infantry regiments to 109, its cavalry to 21, and bringing 
over with them the trophies and honours of a century’s warfare. The 
native army is to remain untouched, except that it will gradually be 
officered on the footing of irregular corps, and form an Indian con- 
tingent of the British army. It is hard to say what else was pos- 
sible, and harder to suggest other ameliorations for their undeserved 
injury than Sir C. Wood has proffered to the Indian officers. All 
changes exact their victims, and this falls heavily on good and gallant 
soldiers, whose only fault is that, in surrendering their life to hard 
service, they could not foresee the mutiny, aud the revolution which 
should give others its reward. Even the younger men of the Eastern 
army are disappointed, if not exactly wronged. The new system of 
staff corps promotion throngs their field with competitors; and 
blending with a mass mightier than themselves, it is their prestige 
which must give way, their traditions which will have to disappear. 
From the Bengalees, the centurions of a crumbled army, some Roman 
fortitude may be expected; but the officers of the Southern and 
Western Presidencies have to show faithful legions and efficient ser- 
vice ; and Sir C. Wood’s offers to them will seem a proof of pity, but 
no equivalent for damage. 

Next in importance to these high matters is the intelligence which 
the mail brings us of a declaration made by the Chief Justice in the 
Legislative Council, to the effect that, since 1858, all grants of Crown 
lands by the Governor-General are null and void. But four days 
previously Lord Canning had felicitated the talookdars of Oude upon 
the secure tenures which governmental grants, and the permission to 
adopt heirs, had conferred upon them. If Sir Barnes Peacock 
meant more than to do away with an inconvenient law, he meant 
too much for English patience and Indian peace. The turbaned 
land-holders of Oude have not just acknowledged with gratitude the 
heneficent policy of their rulers to learn that a refinement of legality 
is stronger than good sense and justice. If the law operates to 
reverse it the Jaw must be repealed ; on the eve of a successful 
assault the sacred chickens that will not drink must be thrown into 
the sea. The probable result of this will be to close the career of 
the Legislative Council, which obstructs without power to prevent, 
and judges without the right to condemn. 

The famine continues, as it must do, with cumulative effect, 
till the last half of June shall bring the longed-for rain. The first 
drop from the monsoon clouds, already gathering, will unlock every 
dealer's hoard, and fill all hearts with hope. It is impossible to 
regard with calmness the results of a second drought, if unhappily 
such should occur ;—the resources of Government sympathy and 
English generosity would dwarf before the terrible misery of the 
sequent year. Seed-time will duly come, we trust, and harvest- 
time. Meanwhile the nine lakhs already sent to the sufferers, have 
won for their senders a bountiful return of thanks and gratitude. 
The famine of India, alleviated by the same hands as Treland’s, may, 
like hers, be the beginning of a great prosperity. It has taught the 
Hindoo how easily the English can forgive, and has directed the 
future efforts of Government into the right field for internal im- 
provement. Water, before all things, is the need of the East ; 
water will give food, clothing, carriage, prosperity. The Ganges 
Canal, Lord Dalhousie’s work, has, in this sad year, created 600 
square miles of cultivation, fed a million and a half of mouths, and 
paid 14 per cent. Here, when Mr. Laing will permit us, is an 
example to follow. Railways can wait till the rivers of India reach 
every Indian rice-field and garden ; the Hindoo needs to eat, before 
he cares to travel or to trade. 








ENGLISH DANGERS FROM AMERICAN STRIFE. 


i. gee that war seems almost inevitable, if not actually in- 

augurated, between the two sections of the American people, 
the most earnest attention of the English public, as well as of 
English statesmen, should be at once directed to the adoption of 
measures by which our country can be most effectually secured against 
being dragged into the strife, and our commerce best guarded from 
injury by the proceedings of either belligerent. We last week 
expressed a strong opinion upon the admission of the right of privateer- 
ing, as regarded from the point of view of international morality and 
alvanced civilization; we have now to consider some of the more 
practical bearings of the same question. 

[t appears to us pretty clear what our Government ought to do, 
and what they ought to do without delay ; as well as almost certain 
that if they do not act at once, and act with wisdom and decision, we 
shall not only be ultimately involved in the quarrel, but shall suffer 
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materially in our mercantile interests in the meantime. A prompt and 
plain understanding with the United States and the Southern Co), 
federacy, entered into before any step has been taken which cannot 
recalled, will save us from much perplexity and peril hereafter. Qy) 
trade with America is enormous, and will continue to be so in spite of al] 
impediments and all hazards. Sea-risks of every sort will no doubt be 
deplorably enhanced, and the rates of the Marine Insurance will rige 
in proportion ; but by some means or other, and at some cost > 
other, there can be no doubt that we shall continue to send America 
what she wants, and to procure from her what she is anxious to gel] 

and what we are anxious to buy. It was so even when we were on 
of the belligerent parties—a fortiori, will it be so now, when we are 
strictly neutral, and, indeed, in practical amity with both antagonists 
Still our merchants will feel the restrictions and complications of , 
state of war ; they will be aware that every ship they send out is—ijy, 
the present state of acknowledged law, and in the absence of any 
special convention to the contrary—liable to four interferences, whic), 
must prove very irritating, and which may prove seriously damaging. 
It will be liable to be stopped by any cruiser or privateer to ascertain 
whether it be really entitled to bear the British flag; it will be 
liable to be searched and overhauled for goods belonging to one ory 
other of the belligerents, and to have such goods taken out, in spite of 
protest and dispute ; it will be liable to be turned back from block. 
aded ports, and to be seized if it endeavours to evade or break the 
blockade ; and in certain cases it will be seized and confiscated jf 
found to contain goods contraband of war. 

Now, in these several liabilities there lurk so many and such ready 
sources of controversy and quarrel, that it is scarcely conceivable that 
bitter animosities should not arise out of the attempt to enforce 
them, and very improbable that such animosities should not ere long 
ripen into an actual quarrel. Our merchants are little accustomed to 
be meddled with. For forty-five years they have never had one of 
their ships stopped on the high seas and searched by a rough and 
uncourteous belligerent, still less by a brutal privateer. They are 
proud and peremptory ; they suffer by every day’s delay ; they incu 
cost and loss by every day’s demurrage ; they will resent as an insult 
every interference with their property. Intense irritation will arise 
from the mere fact of being compelled to stop when the wind is fair, 
in order to permit a stranger to examine the ship’s papers and ascertain 
whether they are all in order. A search for enemies’ goods, or for con- 
traband cargo, will make a Liverpool captain nearly furious, and may 
not impossibly excite him to resistance, if he thinks resistance likely to 
be successful ; and it is much to be feared that the practice of carrying 
guns and arms will soon spring up among our merchantmen, Then 
how will he, who is bound by his charter-party to be at Quebec or at 
Boston by a certain day, endure being carried by a foreign vessel of 
war into some distant port, in order that the dispute as to the owner- 
ship of some portion of his freight may be decided—perhaps decided 
wrongfully—probably decided after the delay of many precious weeks. 
Further disputes will arise as to what is and what is not contraband 
of war—now confessedly become a very knotty and delicate question. 
Some people contend that only arms, ammunition, and warlike stores 
are contraband of war. Others contend that coal, grain, clothing— 
everything, in fact, that can supply the wants or improve the con- 
dition of a belligerent, must come under the prohibited category. Vi 
course in such a controversy the captor and his prize, the privateer 
and the neutral, are sure to take different sides; and Admiralty 
Courts first, and diplomatists afterwards, will be appealed to, to decide 
the litigation. Finally, endless disputes will arise as to what is and 
what is not an efficient blockade. English ships, seeing no Americal 
cruisers, or only very insignificant ones, off Charleston or Pensacola, 
may choose to run in, and may be captured in the attempt, either 
before landing their cargo or after ; and then the efficiency and the 
actual presence of the blockading force will become a question to be 
determined on the sole evidence of witnesses directly compromised 
by the issue, and by courts scarcely less directly interested in the 
result. 

It is easy to foresee of what a rich harvest of envenomed squabbles 
we have here the prolific seeds. It is easy to foresee how thes 
squabbles will grow bitterer and bitterer from day to day, till 
inflamed irritation ends in one insane cry for vengeance and retalia 
tion. We are not, and never were, a very meek or long endurin{ 
people. In former wars we were the inflictors of maritime wrongs 
and were seldom called upon to submit to them. The first vessel 
belonging to any great shipowner of Liverpool or London, that * 
searched and gutted by an American privateer, or that is carried 
into a hostile port and there condemned and forfeited, or that is fret 
into or seized for alleged attempts to enter a blockaded harbour—stl 
more, the first conflict, attended with loss of life, consequent on the 
determination of some spirited English captain to resist the exerc* 
of alleged belligerent rights—such a storm will arise among 0 
mercantile community, and will be so echoed by the general public 
that ne Government which has sat in Downing-street for five-an 
twenty years, will have the moral courage to face it. An angt 
clamour for reprisals, a demand for the vindication of the nations 
honour and the protection of the British merchant, will be raised W 
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every town and in every newspaper ;—and Ministers will quail and 


vield, as they always do. 


' 


Some risk of being compromised in the quarrel there must always | 


pe when two of our neighbours or customers fall out and fight ; but 
timely diplomatic arrangements, enforced with diplomatic firmness, may 
reduce this risk to a comparatively insignificant amount. Letour Minis- 
ters not lose a day in endeavouring to procure from each of the belli- 
yerents a convention in virtue of which neutral ships shall make 
neutral cargoes ; an authoritative declaration that nothing shall be held 
to be contraband of war except such (specitied) articles as have always 
heen regarded as such ; and an acknowledgement that. (as far, at least, as 
British vessels are concerned) privateering shall be entirely prohibited, 
and only recognized national cruisers shall be authorised even to ask 
for the colours or the papers of a British ship—and we shall then 
have made our flag as nearly sacred from insult or molestation as it 
ean ever be during war between any nations. If, when these ex- 
emptions are conceded, our merchants should venture either to convey 
warlike stores to the belligerents, or to break a lawful and effective 
blockade, they may be left to the consequences of their own 
rashness. 

We do not apprehend that much difficulty would be encountered 
in persuading either the United States or the Seceders to agree to the 
above terms. Our strict neutrality, as well as our friendly inter- 
course, is too much desired by both not to make them willing to 
purchase it on our own conditions, and the Southern Confederacy has 
already passed an act conceding the most important of these de- 
mands-—viz., that the flag covers the cargo. 








FRANCIS DEAK, THE HUNGARIAN STATESMAN. 


Francis DAK is descended from a respectable country family which 
contains several clever members, and was born, on Oct. 17, 1803, at the 
family estate of Kehida, in the Comitat of Zala. He received his education 
at the schools of Komorn and Raab, at the latter academy pursuing, with 
great success, legal and political studies. On his return home young Déak 

devoted himself to politics, and displayed such vigour in the cause of liberal- 
ism and national reform, that the party of progress in the Comitat soon 
learned to regard the young man as their leader. The period when Déak 
first sought publicity was very important in the political development of 
Hungary. That constitutional feeling which had been slumbering for twenty 
years was aroused, and brought Government and people into uninterrupted 
contact. All those ideas and tendencies were then brougut forward which 
demand the reform of the country, in the sense of modern political liberty, 
and this produced constant unpleasantness with the officials. Under such 
circumstances a man possessing talent and feelings like young Déak could not 
long remain unnoticed, and the reputation of the young political leader soon 
spread beyond the frontier of his native county. Both friend and foe 
anxiously awaited the moment when Déak would find dccasion to try his 
strength in a wider political field, and this occurred during the Diet held at 
Presburg, from 1832 to 1836, to which Francis Déak was sent as county- 
deputy, on the retirement of his worthy brother, Anton. When the latter 
took leave of his friends, who lamented his retirement, he said, “‘ I send you 
instead a young man whose little finger 1s worth more than my whole body.” 
And, in truth, Francis Déak, at the age of thirty, displayed in the Lower 
House such eloquence and nobility of feeling, combined with the firmest ad- 
herence to reform principles, that he was soon recognised as leader of the 
national Opposition. 

All the patriots perceived clearly, even at that period, that the national 
State life of the Hungarians, which had been aroused from its torpor in 1825, 
by the agitation of Count Stephen Szechenyi, could only be prosperously 
(evcloped by regenerating the antiquated constitution according to the prin- 
ciples of modern society. The necessity of carrying through equality before 
the law, restriction of the privileges of the nobility, universal and equal taxa- 
tion, furnished legislative demands that 4 ily became more prominent. At the 
same time the national party desired to bring before the throne the repeated 
infringements on the constitutional rights of Hungary by the absolute form 
of government, and demand their removal. Such were the chief objects of 
the Liberal party when Francis Déak began his parliamentary career, and the 
young statesman from this moment devoted himself to them. His first ap- 
pearance as a speaker attracted the attention of the entire Lower House, and 
his power was augmented during the lengthened existence of the Diet. He 
spoke on all grave political questions, and the party he led was almost certain 
of gaining the victory. 

Shortly, however, a change took place in the Government policy, which 
deeply affected the Diet and the whole country. The retirement of the mild 
and conciliating Nevitzky from the office of Hungarian Chancellor, and the 
appointment of the Tory, Count Palffy, to this dignity, resulted in a very un- 
pleasant position of the Government toward the Liberal opposition. The 
(rovernment began to carry through measures which deeply assailed the 
constitutional rights of the nation, and alarmingly increased the bitterness 
and discontent in many districts. The arrest, in 1837, of several popular 
personages, among them being Louis Kossuth, who afterwards became so 
uuportant, excited the greatest displeasure. These measures, and especially 
the severe repression of the Reform party by the Government, caused an 
agitation which was sterile to both parties, excited bad passions, and stopped 
the entire development of the constitution of the country. 

Under these circumstances the Diet re-assembled in 1839; Francis Déak 
again became leader of the parliamentary opposition, and gained, as such, 
decided authority, The oldest and most important parliamentary celebrities 
placed themselves under the highly-honoured leader, and even those he con- 
tended against gave him their respect. Déak, in this Diet, managed matters 
with such tact, that he terminated the stormy debates of 1840 with a reconcilia- 
tion between King and people. The political persecutions were suspended, and 
the prisoners just referred to set at liberty. The alliance between the two 








greatest patriots of the country, Szechenyi and Déak, seemed to promise 
brighter days for Hungary. The nation had found in Déak a statesman who 
made no compromises in principles, such as constitution, nationality, and civil 
liberty ; but, on the other hand, made concessions to Government on secondary 
matters. It was Déak’s idea to sacrifice trifles, in order to save the whole ; 
thus acting like the wise mariner. who throws a portion of the cargo into 
the angry waves, in order to save the valuable ship. Two memorable expres- 
sions of Déak’s date from that period : “If we wish to be free, we must be at 
the same time just ;” and, “If we demand justice from those above us, we 
must exercise it towards those below us.” At this time, too, he drew up 
“A Plan for an Hungarian Penal Code,” which was eventually carried out ; 
and in gratitude an album was presented to him, in which all the notabilities 
of the land entered their names, 

The close of the Diet of 1540 enabled Déak to retire into private life, and 
during the next three or four years a portion of his party enlisted under the 
flag of Kossuth, who in his organ, the Pesti Hirlap, had taken up a very 
Radical position against the Government. Déak’s leadership, hitherto 
unassailed, was thus, partially at least, at an end, and passed into the hands 
of the popular and daring agitator. When the Diet of 1843 was about to 
meet Déak offered a further proof of his firm adherence to the principles he 
had hitherto represented in public life. Re-elected Deputy for Zala, he 
refused to represent it because the Tory party of the county carried a measure 
for his guidance in the Diet, which freed the nobles from taxation. When 
the Diet opened it was unanimously said “ that no harder blow could have 
been dealt the Legislature than the absence of Francis Déak.” As his health 
had been seriously affected, he resolved to employ his leisure in travelling ; 
and it was not till 1847 that he returned to a political life. When March, 
1848, established an independent Government for the country, Déak acecepted 
the Portfolio of Justice in the Ministry formed by Count Louis Batthyani ; 
in this position he established many reforms, futilized, however, by the ensu- 
ing confusion and catastrophe. Déak constantly voted with the moderate 
portion of the Ministry, as, for instance with Batthyani, Eotvos, Mészéros, 
and Klauzdc. He firmly opposed the complete rupture with the Crown, but 
had to succumb to Kossuth’s influence in September, 1848. When Hungarian 
affairs had assumed the most threatening aspect, Déak was appointed mem- 
ber of a deputation sent to confer with the Vienna Diet, and pave the way 
for a reconciliation. Unfortunately the deputation returned home without 
effecting anything. Déak also stood on Batthyani’s side during the negotia- 
tions with the Palatine and the Crown. Before long, however, events grew 
stronger than the men who tried to guide them, and the fury of the excited 
mob deafened every warning from the sensible and clear-sighted statesman. 
Déak saw that in accordance with his character and conviction he could no 
longer serve his country, and retired from the arena on the dissolution of the 
Ministry. His last act of any importance was his mission with Batthyani 
and Archbishop Lonovitz to the camp of Windischgratz ; but the deputation 
was not admitted to an audience, and even kept under arrest for some days. 
With the march of the Imperialists Déak returned to Pesth, where he has 
since resided. 

Déak was inconsolable at the fall of his beloved countiy. The conduct 
of the Austrian Government filled the patriot with horror, and he avoided 
any occasion that might bring him into contact with the officials. When the 
revolution was entirely suppressed, and the re-organization of the country 
was being proceeded with, Déak was invited to Vienna to take part in it; 
but he firmly declined, and justified himself in a letter, afterwards published, 
to M. Schmerling, the Minister of Justice, in which he proved that the course 
pursued toward Hungary was in the utmost contradiction to his own views. 
At a later date attempts were made to win Déak, whose popularity with his 
countrymen was known, to enter the Reichsrath, but in vain. 

The time, however, when Déak would return to public life was not so 
remote as it might appear. The system which for ten years governed the 
empire destroyed itself, and, after the Italian campaign of 1859, extensive 
reforms and changes in Austria were inevitable. The reinforced Reichsrath, 
as it was called, was summoned to Vienna, which Hungarian members 
joined after a lengthened opposition. The fruit of the warm discussions in 
this body was the Imperial diploma of October 20th, 1860, which was mainly 
owing to the skilful conduct of the Hungarian Conservatives, and offered the 
kingdom a prospect of returning to its old constitutional condition. With 
this change of affairs, the attention of the patriots was at once directed to 
Déak, whose authority and talent were indispensable in the regeneration 
of the nation, but he, for a time, declined to express any opinion. At length 
the party at the head of affairs sent a person confidentially to Déak, inviting 
him to defer, until the first difficulties of the new administration were 
removed, that contest which the patriots, dissatisfied with several clauses 
of the diploma, must commence ere long. Whether Déak, recognizing Vay’s 
delicate position, assented, cannot be certainly declared ; but so much 1s 
known, that he refrained from discussion, and did not break his silence until 
compelled to do so by the provocations of the Imperialist journals, and the 
constantly louder ery of the nation for a return to the condition sanctioned 
by the King in 1848, _<: 

Still Déak, as an upright statesman, did not fail to warn his friends that a 
peaceful settlement was preferable to violent opposition. At the end of last 
December, Déak was summoned to Vienna with his ex-colleague, Baron 
Eétvos, where his advice was needed about summoning the Hungarian Diet, 
and both had a private audience with the Emperor. In the discussions com- 
menced at Pesth on January 16th last, on the matter of the royal rescript, 
Déak opposed the Radical views of Virgil Szilagyi, and warned the Diet 
against precipitation. In the address of the city of Pesth, which he drew 
up, the wishes and views of the metropolis were laid before the throne in a 
liberal, though conciliating, nature. Déak further played an important part 
in the conference for the regulation of the Hungarian judicial code, in which 
he demanded the abolition of the Austrian laws, not merely from a national, 
but a liberal, point of view, for he showed that these laws, calculated for a 
despotically governed nation, alluded to crimes which were either entirely 
wanting in the code of a free people, or must be drawn up in a very different 
manner. 

Francis Déak, as a statesman, is not bold, but he is most fully entitled to be 
regarded as a sage. Not one of his contemporaries surpasses him in clearness 
of view, and his prophecies in political affairs have always proved true. His 
action is based on peace and order, and he withdraws when revolution and 
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ing begin. Perhaps, in the overthrow of 1545, he might have saved his 
eountry, had he combined greater boldness with his wisdom. It would 


be a great error to consider Deéak a statesman disposed to make weak con- , 
exasions ; he holds on with the utmost firmness to what he considers right and | 


true. He defends his ground inch by inch ; he wearies his opponent by a | 


exlm and tough resistance, and drives him into a position where further | That institution furnishes very many grounds of animadversion. Bat it has 


eontention could only entail disgrace and ridicule. As a speaker Déak has 
always been regarded as one of the ornaments of the Hungarian Diet: though 
he has none of that fire and pathos so admired in Kossuth and Szemeryi, he 
is clear, sharp, and convincing, like our Canning. As lawyer and legislator 
Déak is indubitably the greatest authority of his nation, and possesses all the 

uisite qualities. No one is, like him, enabled to draw up laws clearly and 
definitely, separate the material from the immaterial, and bring unity and 
system into the whole. 

With the qualities and merits of the statesman and the patriot, Déak combines 
the advantages of a thoroughly humane character ; his love of justice, disinter- 
estedness, and honesty, are universally recognised. All the important societies 
im his country have elected him honorary member, in token of their honour and 
respect. His appearance does not display any traces of the exertions he has 
made on behalf of his country. Rather above the middle height, and with a 
tendency to embonpoint, this man of fifty-eight looks quite young and active. 
His face enlivened by a healthy glow, with expressive, piercing eyes, sur- 
mounted by bushy brows, and a tall, open forehead, is a mirror of his open 
mind and tirm character. His appearance and manners reveal the true Old 
Hungarian, the type of the Hungarian gentleman before the ides of March, 
1848 In conversation he is very instructive, but at the same time 
agreeable, attractive, and witty ; he is fond of telling anecdotes, and has a re- 
markably fine memory. He is a Catholic, and in private life is eminently kind- 
hearted and charitable. He is not married, for he calls Hungary his betrothed, 
and lives very plainly. One part of the year he allows to excursions, and 
during the summer resides in Pesth, at the Hotel d’Angleterre ; his leisure 
bours are devoted to scientific reading and management of public institutions, 
such as the Agricultural Society, the Hungarian Academy, &c. Some years 
back Déak accepted the guardianship of the children of the Hungarian poet, 
Verosmarty, who died a beggar, though he was the author of the national 
hymn “ Szozat,” and collected for them the sum of ten thousand pounds. 

Such is the man to whom Hungary is now looking hopefully and longingly 
to restore her to her old position and rights. Whether he will succeed it is 
impossible to say yet, but we may fairly assume that no other but himself 
eould carry out the difficult task. 





SUNDAY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Certain days in the Parliament week are strictly working days. What 
with previous study, research, and preparation, and listening to official, long, 
and generally dull harangues, from four o'clock in the afternoon to two 
@clock the next day, the House of Commons is neither a Paradise nor a 
simecure. Considering how the honour of the thing has been reduced in value, 
and what a composite body the House is, one feels it is no ordinary volun- 
wer sacrifice, to which six hundred gentlemen meekly and patiently submit 
during six months in the year. The wear and tear of human patience must 
be great, and after sixty years of age, notwithstanding exemption from 
committees, the physical exhaustion of conscientious party devotees must be 
eousiderable indeed. 

There is an interval of refreshment, however,—in other words, a parlia- 
moutary Sabbath. On Wednesday, the great party and political questions 
are laid. Secular politics are placed in abeyance. The great chiefs of divi- 
sions rest. The disputes that fix or undo a cabinet are excluded, and what 
may be conventionally called Parliamentary piety becomes the order of the 
day. Some one has wisely observed, that the Sunday is essential to the 
health of mankind, not because it facilitates physical repose, but because it 
mtroduces a change of cerebral action—the only rest of the restless brain. 
True to the instincts of our nature, the House of Commons has decreed a 
second or parliamentary Sabbath, on which, by mutual consent, no party, 
er political, or strictly secular work is done. To be in order on that day, 
you must be orally devout. The question must be in some sense sacred, and 
the tone of treatment in harmony with the theme and the day. Wednesday 
& the great Sabbath of the House—the jubilee of members silent on other 
days. But the topics introduced must belong to the sacred or ecclesi- 
astical order, as becomes the parliamentary Sunday. Among the topics 
of this day, on recent occasions, we have had a disquisition on the proposed 
transfer of the Papacy to Westminster, and the good and evil that would 
résult from placing the tiara on the head of Cardinal Wiseman. 

Sir George Bowyer, the cross-bearer of Dr, Wiseman, and his mouthpiece 
to the Commons, avails himself of this politically sacred day to deseribe the 
glories of the pontiticate of Pio Nono, the blessings showered on the States 
ef the Church every time he waves his priestly hand, and the curses, “ not 
loud but deep,” which all Italy heaps on the excommunicated heads of 
Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel. 

Locke King strikes in with a sermon on the necessity of instituting an 
erder of roving preachers, a brotherhood of regular clergy who shall act at 
discretion on the secular clergy, and stir up the stagnant waters of every 
parochial dead sea—a proposal that might do good, but might also lead to 

ve and endless disputes. 

Lord Robert Ceci! is in high feather on the Parliament Sunday. Wednes- 
day in the Commons, and Saturday in the newspaper columns, are red letter 
saints’ days in his lordship’s calendar, and accordingly he appears on each 
fully charged with that characteristic ferocity of speech, lighted up with 
sacred references and personal denunciations, which have made his homilies 
famous, and his mouth not that of the Curysostom type. 

_ Mr. Moncrieff, the Lord Advocate, Mr. Black, and Mr. Dunlop, do duty 
m denouncing tests in the schools in Scotland, hoping they may ri the 
political mind into aequiescence in a policy subversive of national well-being. 

The Church Rate question is another subject for Wednesday. It furnishes 
aot a few topics most palatable to the taste of certain members of the Honse, 
aed gives them an opportunity of retailing all the anecdotes of church and 
dlerical misdoimgs, and all the illustrations of the success of the voluntary 
principles in which they delight. Mr. Miall, preacher, politician, newspaper 











proprietor, and editor, having lost his seat, is a great loss on these ecclesi 
astical festivals. Nothing could exceed the bitterness of his Wednesday 
philippics, or the severity with which he rebuked Church Rates ang th 
institution they are levied to support. . 

Mr. Spooner has found a successor in his annual onslaught on Maynooth, 


become hardened by being habituated to its punishment ; and unless the 
Irish Presbyterians give up their regium donwm, which they are by no means 
likely to do, the patrons of Maynooth are sure to stand by the College o¢ 
St. Patrick. There is a proverb, “the better day the better deed ;” py; 
Wednesday im the Commons, set apart for ecclesiastical and theological dis. 
cussions, does not exemplify the truth of the adage. There is exhibited oy 
that day as much ill nature and controversial animosity as on any other 
members apparently thinking that the sacredness of the themes they handle 
justifies all the uncharitableness of the handling. It is of no use assaijlj 
Exeter Hall in the Strand, while setting up another and a worse Exeter Hajj 
at Westminster. 

In fact, the Wednesday orations in the House of Commons are the stimulj 
that provoke retaliation inthe May meetings. It is a curious physiological or 
mental phenomenon which we do not undertake to explain, that members of 
Parliament never indulge in so great bitterness as when they discuss religious 
questions. Perhaps it is explained by another notorious fact that Bisho 
and clergymen never so lose their tempers and forget their office as whep 
they speak on political subjects. The only remedy we can suggest to Exeter 
Hall in the Strand, and to St. Stephen’s on Wednesday, is embodied in 
very homely saying—Ne sutor ulira crepidam. As long as the cobbler 
restricted his criticisms to the shoe of the painting of Apelles, he excelled, 
but as soon as he ventured to criticize other portions of the picture, he was 
proved to be a fool everywhere except in his own department. 








IRISH POOR-LAW INQUIRY. 


Society in Ireland may be said to have been reconstructed since the 
famine. The Landed Estates Court and a constant drain of emigration 
have combined to place the working classes on a totally different footing, 
National education and the Poor-law have aided in completing the social 
revolution. The change that has been effected is like the restoration of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin, now in progress, through the munificence of a 
single citizen, Mr. B. L. Guiness, the celebrated brewer. If the old founda- 
tions have not been wholly removed, if the original style has not been 
departed from, if some heavy pillars, inconvenient angles, dark corners, 
gothic windows with too dim a light, ugly statues, and sacred lumber of 
antiquity have been allowed to remain, still the whole edifice has assumed a 
new and beautiful aspect, and is incomparably better fitted -for all the 
purposes for which it was founded. The Insh Poor-law Inquiry, now sitting 
in St. Stephen’s, may be regarded as a sort of commission to inspect the 
building and ascertain the causes of its defects, and especially of the want of 
proper sewerage to carry off old pestiferous influences that still spring up 
about the premises, ooze out through the floor, and taint the atmosphere. 

Weare reminded by the investigations of the committee of the time when 
the “‘ State of Ireland” was a standing heading in our public journals ; when 
famine in one part of the country or another was an annual visitation; 
when, in addition to the beggar, “the well-remembered guest ” of Goldsmith's 
times, there was a swarm of mendicants annually poured forth. They issued 
every spring from the bogs and mountains, and the straggling lanes of mud 
cabins dignified with the name of villages, when the supply of potatoes was 
exhausted. The husband, and perhaps one or two of the grown-up sons, 
packed up their wardrobes in a little dirty pocket-handkerchief, and, each 
with stick in hand, went forth in search of employment in England and 
Scotland, remaining there till the harvest was over. The mother flung her 
infant on her back, wrapped in a blanket, which she fastened with a skewer 
on her breast. The other children, often a numerous group, toddled along 
beside her, followed perhaps by the grandfather and grandmother. Instinc- 
tively they advanced towards the lowlands and the rich districts eastward 
and northward, watching the farmers’ chimneys for the hour of dinner, 
loitering about the roads and lanes, basking in the sun or taking shelter from 
the cold and rain in the neighbouring cabins, till the hour came to go to the 
“big house” for the remnant of the potatoes then plentiful, and any bones or 
fragments that might remain after the dinner. These the ragged, unwashed, 
and uncombed children eagerly devoured. And then the mother advanced 
another stage to ask “a night’s lodging, for God’s sake,” or “a lock o’ straw 
to spread under the childer,” in a neighbouring cottage. 

These wanderers infested the thoroughfares in the large towns, many of 
them disguised as cripples, or as blind. Others exhibited their noisome 
ulcers, and their hideous deformities, in a manner calculated to degrade the 
public taste and feeling to a degree of which those who do not remember that 
state of things can scarcely form a conception. These wayside beggars a& 
sailed the passers by with loud and importunate clamours for relief, imploring 
God and the saints to pour down all sorts of blessings on their heads, an 
then pursuing them with still more eloquent and earnest curses if they failed 
to comply with their demands. The children, we need not say, grew up 1n4 
state of utter ignorance. There was no one to care for theirsouls, they kne¥ 
no moral restraint, and they herded together at night without any regard to 
decency. Those of them who had got a rood or two of ground on which t 
grow the “lumpers” returned in winter to the hut that had been shut up 
during the summer months, and, with the help of a turf fire, passed a sort 0 
semi-hybernation, till the spring returned again, till the potatoes were 2! 
consumed, and want compelled them once more to migrate. Many, who di 
not do this, pined through the summer months in a state bordering on stat 
vation, struggling with the overwhelming difficulties of a crowded population, 
multiplying rapidly upon a soil the rich resources of which were undeveloped, 
because its proprietors were insolvent, and the encumbered estates were 
the grasp of Chancery. 

The evils of this state of things were depicted in the strongest colours by 
O'Connell and his train of agitators ; the late Bishop Doyle made them the 
eonstant theme of his powerful eloquence ; there were unnumbered parlia 
mentary inquiries and royal commissions. Every political quack had. his 
panacea ; but every real and honest statesman regarded the evil with feeling* 
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pordering on despair. At length the famine came, and Providence solved 
the difficulty. The population was reduced by nearly two millions through 
famine, pestilence, and emigration. The Encumbered Estates Act threw 
open the land to the enterprise of capitalists ; the Poor-law came into regu- 
lar operation ; employment mereased as the demand for it diminished ; 
wages became double and treble what they had been ; and with this new 
state of things came extraordinary zeal on the part of both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics to ameliorate the condition of the people. 

The truth is—that the present Poor-law inquiry had its origin in this 
extraordinary zeal and sectarian rivalry. There has been a very remarkable 
revival of spirituality and energy in the Established Church, steadily advancing 
during the last ten or twelve years. Its Home Missions, its Scriptural 
Schools, and proselytizing agencies have been busily at work, and with re- 
markable success in many districts, which has roused the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, guided by Archbishop Cullen, to put forth every possible effort to 
withstand the imfluentes thus brought to bear upon the poorer classes of their 
people, whose faith they regard as exposed to danger, not less formidable 


from mixed education in the National Schools, than from the proselytizing | 


efforts of the Protestant missionaries. 

Hence the efforts continually repeated to break up the National system, and 
to obtain a denominational grant, so that the education of the poor might be 
completely under their own control, and might be made thoroughly religious 
in the Roman Catholic sense. Hence the eagerness with which they have 
availed themselves of the act for the establishment of reformatory schools, in 
which the education is exclusive and sectarian. Hence the bill brought in by 
Mr. Maguire to establish boarding-schools for the education of vagrant 
children, or children without parents or guardians, who are neither paupers 
nor criminals. By this bill, if it become law, the ragged schools of the 
Protestants would be almost emptied. Hence, too, the effort made by means 
of this inquiry to get the blind paupers, of whom there are seventeen hundred 
in the Irish workhouses, placed in Roman Catholic asylums, with an allow- 
ance from the poor-rates for their support. 
great object of the inquiry, to get out-door relief extended, because then the 
children would be withdrawn from the influence of the mixed system of 
education which prevails in those establishments. 

The one object of all these combined plans is manifestly to check the 
progress hitherto making in Ireland by the Established Church, and to 
restore to the Roman Catholic clergy the supremacy over the minds of the 
peasantry, of which they seem in no small danger of being deprived. We 
are not disposed to place too much faith in all the stories told by enthusiastic 
agents of rapid and multitudinous conversions, nor even in the immediate 
eflicacy of such conversions, where the stories are well founded; but we 
certainly have a right to claim for the Church of England at least a fair 
chance and perfect equality with the Church of Rome in the opportunities 
afforded of guiding the religious aspirations of the rising generation ; and it 
is self-evident that she would enter into the contest on no such terms of 
equality if the countenance of our Government and Parliament were given to 
these plans of Mr. Maguire and his fellow-labourers, for. then she would be 
left to contend, with her own unassisted resources, against a rival aided with 
funds supplied by the State. 





A NEW STATUE AND A NEW SITE. 


THE public statues of London, with two, or at most three, exceptions, are 
such deplorable exhibitions of our national want of taste, that the mention 
of a new one is apter to excite a feeling of disgust than one of curiosity. 
Trafalgar-square, that might have been made one of the finest sites in 
the world, gnd almost justified the extravagant eulogium of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, has been so disfigured with multifarious uglinesses, monstrosi- 
ties, and hideosities—(and if there be not such a word as this last in the 
Dictionaries it ought to find a place there, for the sake of the Nelson 
Column and the effigies of George 1V., Napier, and Havelock)—as ‘to 
resemble the atelier of a fourth-rate sculptor, or the show-yard of a New- 
road statuary. There is a proposal, it appears, to erect somewhere in 
London a marble statue of Oliver Cromwell, by Mr. Matthew Noble, whose 
bust of the Great Protector is as fine a work as has ever been exhibited in 
portrait sculpture in this country ; and, doubtless, quite as correct in likeness 
as the marble portraits of living men. 

Let us hope that the statue, if erected in London, as we trust it may, will 
not be placed either in Trafalgar-square or in Waterloo-place ; and that 
wherever it stands, it will not be on too high a pedestal. And if a site be 
wanted, we think we can suggest one that would not only remove a fine 
work from the ignoble contiguity of the brazen and stone horrors that turn 
their backs to the National Gallery, and be satisfactory in an esthetic point 
of view, but that would exemplify the great moral of eternal justice. Every 
reader of history knows that the ministers and agents of the Restoration had 
the cowardly meanness to remove the bones of Cromwell from their honowr- 
able sepulture in Westminster Abbey, and bury them ignominiously, like 
those of the vilesi malefactor, at Tyburn. Turnpike. And the site we propose 
for the statue is that of Tyburn Turnpike itself; or as near to it as the 
exigencies of the traftic will allow ;—at a spot midway between the house of 
Mr. Beresford Hope and the opposite side of the Edgware-road. 

Cromwell’s claim to a statue among those of the sovereigns of England did 
not want advocates, but this statue, or some other equally good, to be paid 
for by the voluntary subscription of the public, ought to stand on the par- 
ticular spot of earth that received his dishonoured but honourable bones, as 
4 protest against the injustice of a past age, and a befitting though a vain 
tribute to the greatness of one of the greatest statesmen that England ever 
produced, 

The memery of the man who made the country respected and feared 
abroad, and who certainly, in some degree, laid the foundation for the great 
revolution of 1688, will never be denied the respect to which his abilities 
and energies entitle him, and a statue to Oliver Cromwell, placed anywhere 
fise, would lack the grace and the appropriateness of one placed on the spot 
Which we have designated—the spot not of his shame, but that of the men 
Who strove to dishonour him, and which, by a turn in the great wheel of 
Fate, would become the theatre of his apotheosis. 

So confident are we that this is the right place for the right statue, that 


-_ 


Hence, finally, the effort, another | 





we expect Mr. Hope himself, over against whose door the memorial would 
have to stand, will see the propriety of our suggestion, and aid it not only 
as a true patriot, superior to party and defunct prejudices, but as an enlight- 
ened lover and encourager of art. 





THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY AND DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 


Tue Bishop of Salisbury has announced his intention of prosecuting 
Dr. Rowland Williams in the Court of Arches, for certain statements of 
doctrine which he has made in the book of “ Essays and Reviews.”.. At any 
time the impeachment of a clergyman for opinion is a matter of great public 
interest. We can scarcely be wrong in asserting that the present occasion is 
one of truly national importance. 

The position of the bishop is one “gh onde difficulty and delicacy. It is 
a sound and beneficent feeling which discourages legal interference with the 
teaching of each individual minister of the Church, and which would confine 
within the narrowest possible limits the recourse to judicial censures by a 
bishops against expressions of doctrine which he might happen to consider 
erroneous. It is the glory and the strength of the Church of England that 
she retains within her communion, on the most perfect equality, the 
widest divergence of opinion, consistently with the profession of a positive 
creed. It is this characteristic which constitutes her a national Church. By 
means of it she keeps her hold on the thought and intellect of each succeed- 
ing age: she is not petrified into a lifeless identity of sentiment, nor dissolved 
into the broad level of rationalistic negation. It is this great quality which 
wins for her the affection of all classes and schools, and which has adorned 
her ministry with a succession of the ablest and most cultivated minds from 
every varied centre of modern thought and civilization ; and but for this 
same quality she would long ago have degenerated into a sect, and would have 
ceased to be the representative of the reality as well as the richness, of the 
religious feeling of the country. 

It is a serious matter, therefore, for a bishop to impugn a clergyman’s 
writings before a court of law. He appears to run counter to the natural and 
ordinary leaning of public opinion ; the burden on him lies of showing that 
his complaint is not only well founded, but also that it imperatively requires 
to be conducted to a judicial decision. In the present instance this ris 
inertie is more than usually strong against the bishop. It is undeniable, 
however unsound its statements, that the “ Book of Essays” is supported 
under a lamentable misunderstanding, as we feel, by a large and powerful 
mass of intellectual men. They regard it as an experimental challenge 
of the right of free thought. Such of them as are laymen exercise the 
liberty of pursuing religious speculations to the results to which their 
ability and their knowledge may lead them; and they undisguisedly 
rejoice that the same liberty of thinking for themselves has been claimed and 
practised by distinguished clergymen. In their eyes, the book is the vindi- 
cation of a great cause ; and on that ground they consider the greater or less 
soundness of the theological opinions it contains to be of small weight, com- 
pared with the assertion of the right of free inquiry in religious, as in all 
other questions. To such men, a prosecution instituted by a bishop must be 
supremely distasteful. To them, it means the resolution of men in authority 
to force the clergy of this generation to mould their minds exclusively 
according to the philosophy and forms of thought and expression of by-gone 
ages, and to shut out from the interpretation of the Bible and the formation 
of religious belief every influence derived from modern learning and intellect. 

There are others, men of a more practical turn, who deplore generally 
appeals to courts of law for decisions on religious doctiine. They have been 
taught by experience, not only what angry passions such proceedings excite, 
but also what disclosures they publish of lamentable anomalies in the 
actual constitution of the Church of England. They know that she was the 
daughter of compromise, and is full of the signs of her origin. They remem- 
ber that her formularies and her services have never been fused into one 
harmonious whole; that the principle which has given her vitality—the 
principle that each religious section finds materials for susiaining its own 
special life in her Prayer Book —has also perpetuated conflicting utterances 
which it is difficult to reconcile. They dread to attract public attention to 
such perplexities, and still more to invite a decision where co-existence and 
not theoretical consistency is the great practical point to be desired. There 
is not a bishop on the bench who would make light of such a difficulty, and 
least of all, we are persuaded, the Bishop of Salisbury. 

sut there are also considerations on the other side of great force. These 
reasonings, if pushed home, would bar out altogether all authoritative con- 
trol over the teaching of the clergy ; and the nation might soon be shocked 
and alienated by an exhibition of opinions out of all keeping with any 
legitimate interpretation of the Church’s language. A Church with a creed 
and a clergy with none, is a system which no Church or nation could long en- 
dure. There must be a limit somewhere, however widely it may be extended ; 
and if there is a limit, authority cannot and ought not to allow it to be 
transgressed. It is a question of degree: the hardest point to settle in 
every form of human action. The very words too, limit and degree, involve 
duty for the bishop: his conscience, his oath, and his position alike demand 
that he should act, when action is called for. (‘owardice and faithlessness to 
trust are always weak, always mischievous. Clergymen addressing with im- 
punity their prayers in the public churches to a Christ whom they believe 
to have been, for instance, an Idea, or a mere man, would soon cover the 
episcopate with contempt, and bring the Church of England to ruin. 

The measure of the duty of acting must, therefore, be determined by the 
circumstances of each case, Do the opinions published by Dr. Williams in 
the “Essays and Reviews ” require the notice of the Supreme Tribunal of 
the Church? That is the question which the bishop had to decide. What 
the precise statements are which he incriminates we do not know, nor shall we 
attempt to discover ourselves in this place. But there are very important 
facts connected with them to which the bishop could not shut his eyes. The 
book of Essavs is no obscure book now; whatever the cause, or whosesoever 
the fault, the fact is certain that it is largely read and studied ; that its 
statements have been most extensively stucied in intellectual eircles ; that 
its very publication, independently of the intrinsic worth of its contents, 
must make a strong impression on a large number of minds ; and that it is 
supposed by an immense body both of clergymen and Taymen to contain 
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opinions which no min 
The very significance attached to it, as we have stated, by so many able 


thinkers, invests it with extreme importance. Its writers usher it into the 
world as a specimen of a new and more liberal method of treating religious 
questions. if thus professes to commence a new era. The reputation and 
position of the writers give it weight. It cannot be ignored : if it 1s dan- 
gerously wrong, it cannot honestly be overlooked. , 
Opinion is not to be met by law, cry many ; lawyers judge by technical 
reasonings : opinion must be resisted by opinion. The bishops responded to 
the demand. With an unanimity unprecedented in the history of the Church, 
they condemned statements in the k, as incapable of being honestly 
held by clergymen. Ten thousand clergymen ratified the judgment of their 
chiefs. But the effect has been nil. The writers are unaffected by it: they 
have recanted nothing, retain their positions, print fresh editions of the work, 
and persist in the same teaching. How could it be otherwise? reply many. 
The Church of England is held together by law: who can expect a clergyman 
to abandon his honest belief, and convict himself of error at the bidding of 
bishops, who have no authority over his creed? To the law alone he is an- 
swerable, and to the law let him go. Anything else would be a tyramny of 
bishops, and a separate tyranny for each diocese. Acknowledging the force 


ister of the Church ought to be allowed to profess. 


of this reasoning, some invoked a judicial sentence by Convocation ; but | 
Bishop Baring, with the spirit of a statesman, denounced what would have | 


been a bill of attainder—(and an impotent one, moreover)—without a 
trial, without witnesses, without a hearing, and without the responsi- 
bility of a jadge. The world had already been sufficiently shocked a few 
years ago, when a Fellow of a College at Oxford was deprived of his degrees 
by an act of the Academical Parliament, whilst the University itself fur- 
nished an ecclesiastical tribunal by which he might have been legally and 
impartially tried. 

~ such a situation of affairs it was certainly difficult for a conscientious 
bishop, among whose incumbents was one of the essayists, to remain quiet. 
The whole bench of bishops had condemned the book without effect. The 
preaching and the writing continued within the diocese. Silence has 
its effects ; it often legitimates as effectively as speech. Inferences would 


assuredly be drawn from the impunity of the essayists: their opinions would be | 


held hereafter to be admissible in clergymen. It is easy to understand how 
a bishop who felt himself to be the guardian of souls;within his diocese, and 
to be responsible for the interests of the Church, and who held the strong 


opinion subscribed by himself and his colleagues, thought himself bound to | 


seek the judgment of the supreme tribunal of the Church. 

We offer no opinion of our own. We have not seen the charges set forth, 
and we are unable to judge whether there is a reasonable prospect of convic- 
tion. Our aim has been to set the position of the bishop fairly before his 
countrymen ; to point out the conflicting considerations involved in this 
painful case ; and to claim a dispassionate regard for the embarrassing and 
even opposite duties which pressed upon the bishop. If the opinions of Dr. 
Williams are condemned by the Court of Arches, no one will be able to say 
with reason that the bishop sought to tyrannize over free thought ; if they 
are pronounced innocent, seeing that they wore a strong appearance of pre- 


sumptive error, the bishop ought not to be blamed, if, in a question of such | 


surpassing magnitude, and in reference to a book which seems, in one of its 
eon to declare the resurrection of Christ to have been essentially impossible, 
ie manfully obeyed what he thought to be the call of duty, and invoked the 
judgment of the Church’s highest authority. 





SENSATION SPECTACLES. 


Ir is now full two centuries ago since our Great Rebellion drove shoals of | 


our countrymen across the Channel, and led the French and other con- 
tinental nations into the belief that they had thus obtained sufficient 
materials for judging of our native character. The estimate which foreigners, 
and more especially Frenchmen, thus formed, or affected to form, of us was, 
that we were a heavy matter-of-fact nation, judging of everything solely by 
its practical utility ; in short, while they were le plupart pour le sentimental, 
we were tout pour le positif. At the beginning of the next century this 
impression was further confirmed by one of the wittiest of our own writers, 
who, in an allegorical description of some of the principal nations of Europe, 
described those with whom he came most in contact, as Lord Strut, Nick 
Frog, and Louis Baboon, and indicated his view of our own prevailing 
disposition by designating us as John Bull; while we ourselves seemed to 
admit of the truth of his classification by adopting the nickname, to which 
we still cling with a feeling of what we may almost call national pride ; as if 
the animal, whose designation we have thus appropriated, were the most 
suitable type of the solidity and steadiness of the national character. At 
the beginning of the present century the great enemy of our country, the 
First Napoleon, gave us a fresh designation, not wholly differing from the 
older one in its meaning, and pronounced us to be a nation of shopkeepers. 
And this description, too, we have not resented, often arguing that it has 
been to our attention to our business that we owed our power of resisting 
and ultimately overthrowing his own more showy but less well-founded and 
substantial power. 

But from this gravity and practicality we might appear to be, in some de- 
gree, departing, if some of the exhibitions which of late-have been most attrac- 
tive could be looked upon as tests. They have been constantly appealing 
to an excitability apparently more in keeping with the volatile habits of our 
neighbours across the Channel than with our own ; and to the worst kind of 
excitability ; to a curiosity, awakened not so much by the usefulness or 
beauty of the exhibition, or by the skill or grace of the exhibitor, as by the 
danger incurred by him, and by the probability of the spectacle being some 
day or other signalised by some appalling and memorable catastrophe. To 
gratify this taste one man lets himself down from a balloon in a parachute ; 
another puts his head in a lion’s mouth, or cages himself up with a whole 
menagerie of ferocious and untamable beasts. One man jumps from an 
enormous height into a river, and others seek to surpass the giants of old, 
who only heaped mountains on one another, by piling themselves up in 
grotesque and unseemly pyramids. 


The crowds of spectators who attend such exhibitions do not conceal their | 





belief that they may some day or other terminate fatally. Nor is this feel- | 


——_ 
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ing confined to the lower, or, at least, to the poorer classes. Some years ago 
when the accomplished danseuse, Mdlle. Cerito, was accustomed to take 2 
fearful leap in one of her ballets, it is on record that a gentleman (a descr; : 
tion, in this instance, to be interpreted as that of a person who could pay a 
guinea a night) took a stall close to the stage for the whole season, because he 
felt sure that some night she would break her neck; and he would have been 
sadly disappointed if he had been absent from so exciting a catastrophe 
Exactly the same feeling led another gentleman, with the same pecunia;y 
qualification, never to miss a performance of Van Amburgh’s. Malle. Cerito’, 
patron, if he may be called such, was fortunately disappointed ; Mr. Va, 
Amburgh’s was, if we recollect right, very near being gratified, when one o§ 
the tigers drove’ his claws deep into the lion-tamer’s leg, and almost crippled 
him for life. The spectators of the other exhibitions to which we hayoe 
alluded have been even more fortunate. Mr. Cockin was dashed in pieces by 
his descent in his parachute ; Mr. Scott hung himself in one of his pre- 
liminary evolutions ; more than one showman has had his head bitten off |), 
a lion; within the last few wecks another has been trampled to death by , 
buffalo ; while a poor acrobat, who had formed the apex of a pyramid, broke 
his back, as he threw himself down, with the intention of arresting his fa} 
by catching at the foot of one of his comrades. ’ 

This week, a fresh candidate, who has only waited till the yet greater ex- 
citement of the Derby is over, will offer himself to the public notice, thinking, 
it may be presumed, that the circumstances under which one of his per- 
formances on the other side of the Atlantic took wee last autumn, may give 
him some additional interest in the eyes of the British public. M. Blondiy 
has come over from America with the identical rope on which, when duly 
tightened, he crossed the falls of Niagara, and the identical wheelbarrow jy 
which, we are glad to say, he did not convey our Prince of Wales along the 
said rope. This rope is to be fixed at a height above the ground sufficient 
to ensure his instant destruction in the event of a fall ; and then along this 
rope he is to move with his feet in stilts, with his feet in baskets, with 
aman on his back, with a man in a wheelbarrow ; and is further to per- 
form all the varied evolutions which are represented in a picture or series of 
pictures to be seen daily at the Crystal Palace. 

It is evident, at first sight, that the sole inducement to run after this 
exhibition will be the latent, perhaps unacknowledged hope of witnessing a 
fearful accident. The mere act of walking or dancing on a tight rope is one 
that, however hard we might find it ourselves, evidently presents no diffi- 
culty whatever to those who are early trained to it. Again, the capability of 
looking down from all heights with equal indifference, is a faculty which no 
sailor, no bricklayer finds any difficulty in acquiring, and which inhabitants 
of mountainous districts possess, if we may so say, by nature. It follows that 
to move across a tight rope at any height, if no disturbing influences inter- 
rupt the achievement, is a performance proving no extraordinary skill, and 
not involving any unusual trial of nerve. But it is equally plain that a rope 
cannot be stretched at a great height without being peculiarly liable to dis- 
turbing influences. In any but the calmest day it may be violently agitated 
by gusts of wind. Even in the calmest day it 1s conceivable that many cir- 
cumstances might occur to affect its steadiness. 

In fact, it is merely an ordinary exhibition, such as may be continually 
seen at Astley’s or other theatres of the kind, with the addition of great per- 
sonal danger, which no skill or presence of mind may be able to avert. And 
it can hardly be denied that a passion for such sights indicates an unenviable 
state of mind in those who give way to it. And such a state of mind never 
deserved less indulgence than at the present time. There are continual 
exhibitions in which the skill, or courage, or endurance of the performers 
are tried to the utmost, without the slightest danger. Spectacles of such a 
kind are not merely innocent, they are salutary, as affording examples 
which many may imitate to their own advantage, or perhaps, in some 
instances, even to the benefit of their fellow-creatures ; while even those who 
are unable to do this, may at least admit into their minds, without shame, an 
honest admiration for those who, by assiduous practice, have carried even 
mere bodily faculties to a high degree of perfection. Those who frequent 
such performances as those of M. Blondin can have no such sentiment as 
this ; they merely wonder he has not broken his neck now, and wonder also 
when he will break it. 

Nor can we leave wholly out of consideration the place fixed upon for this 
exhibition. There is no ground on which the Crystal Palace has claimed 
public support so confidently, as on that of its being especially devoted to the 
cultivation of a purer taste among the lower orders ; of being a place of edu- 
cation for the million, not indeed in the lower and more mechanical acquire- 
ments of reading and writing, but in those higher branches of art which lend 
a grace to civilization. To this most desirable object its directors boast that 
the treasures and curiosities of the different courts greatly contribute ; with 
this object they engage lecturers of high reputation ; and, undoubtedly, it 
was a belief in the sincerity with which they were resolved to pursue it, that 
induced the Queen to throw a lustre on its inauguration by her Royal pre- 
sence. How greatly such a performance as that of M. Blondin is at variance 
with such an object it is needless to point out, after what we have said con- 
cerning the character of that performance. 








EPSOM DOWNS ON THE DERBY DAY. 


Every year increases the number of visitors to the metropolitan circenses 
ludi. On Wednesday the sight from the Grand Stand of the countless 
assemblage could scarcely be witnessed without a certain awe, like that 
which impelled Xerxes, great king, to look about for his white cambric- 
But when the moralist descended from his lofty elevation and mingled with 
the crowd, veneration and reverence gave place to more familiar emotions. 
The highest peers and the lowest blacklegs, peeresses and lorettes, ministers, 
ex-ministers, and “lame ducks” were to be found in the motley crowd, 
mixed up with an indiscriminate assemblage of Frenchmen, Germans, 
Ethiopian serenaders, guardsmen, costermongers, barristers, Norwood gipsie* 
tradesmen, literary men, and legislators. 

Never was “ Brougham Hill” so covered with broughams, britzkas, barouches, 
drags, four-horse coaches, and char-a-bancs. The carriages were so densely 
and so thickly packed that it was difficult to thread one’s way among them, 
or to find your way again to the vehicle you had just left. Yet the change 
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sn the character of the company of the Derby, which has been going on for 
years, was more than usually apparent this year. There are more of the men 
and fewer of the women one would like to see. Of flaunting harlotry, in 
expensive silks and laces, there is more than enough. The difficulty is to 
find a place on the hill where modest English matrons will not be outraged, 
and modest English maidens contaminated by the spectacle of the “ social 
evil,” in its most luxurious aspect,—of Phryne holding her court, and her 
admirers paying her mock homage. “ Brougham Hill” is now all but given 
up to parties of men who go down with post horses, and to the class of femmes 
entretenues. The modest women direct their carriages to draw up along the 
course near the Grand Stand, yet even here the genius of the English 
saturnalia penetrates. Mammas accordingly now plead for Ascot, where the 
company is more select, and where, somehow, less freedom of manners 
prevails. 

But the broughams will wait. The bell is ringing, and whoever heard the 
bell ring to clear the course for the Derby without a quickened pulsation / 
At first the course is not distinguishable for the hurrying multitudes, moving 
to and fro, apparently without an object. But as the,bell continues to ring a 
commotion is visible. Lines of policemen walking abreast march up and 
down the course, warning the crowd, and diverting the current to the ropes 
on each side. The Grand Stand is the centre of attraction to sporting- 
men. In the enclosure sacred to the betting-men the cries are deafening. 
After the horses are saddled, those who have been to see this operation 
come into the ring, and mingle their cries with the shouts of those 
who offer to take and give the odds. For a fortnight the outside public have 
heard little of any horses but Dundee and Diophantus ; yet, by one of those 
presentiments which come over the sporting-world sometimes like an instinct, 
it was observed on Wednesday that just before the horses started there were 
clamorous cries from betting-men who wanted to back the Field. 

The sight of Epsom Downs during the Derby never loses its attractions for 
Englishmen. Foreigners may not undeistand the excitement about the 
horses, their pedigrees, stables, owners, trainers, jockeys, and backers. But 
they, too, are struck by the sights and sounds that meet eye and ear—the 
long, dense, serried lines of eager yet orderly sight-seers, on each side of the 
ropes, Who scarcely need a policeman to clear the course when the bell rings ; 
the immense aggregation of equipages upon the rising hill opposite to the 
course, With the gay summer dresses and parasols of their occupants glittering 
in the sun—the distracting cries and shouts which rise, as from a Babel, from 
the betting fraternity—and the buzz of delight which runs along the vast 
multitude as the favourites for the great race make their preparatory gallops 
up and down the course. It is no easy matter for the uninitiated to make 
out the horses as they pass, so rapid is their action, and so slight the differ- 
ence in the colours worn by some of the jockeys. 

It again happened, as is not unusual, that all the interest was concentred on 
the horses that did not win. ‘ Which is Dundee?” “That is Diophantus !” 
rose from thousands of lips. But no one said, “There is Kettledrum!” and 
when he galloped by, an easy winner, the vast assemblage had no time to 

turn to their cards to identify him by his colours. Yet, in spite of these 
drawbacks, and the difficulty of tracing any colour in the card before the 
jockey is out of sight, the beauty and symmetry of the animals, and the hum 
of pleasure and admiration that accompanies them, combine to make the 
gallop along the crowded course almost as exciting as the race. The pre- 
liminary gallop is indeed to the race what the overture is to the opera, a 
prelude to the whole, and a brief recital of the chief airs and characteristic 
features of the music and plot. 

The last horse has now galloped away, and an interval occurs as they 
slowly wind round the course to the starting post. When they are seen in 
the valley they resemble a bed of tulips,so gay and pretty are the colours of 
the jockeys. After one false start, the cry “‘ They’re off!” is repeated by a 
quarter of a million of voices. They are well together, and the mass of 
spectators can make out little or nothing until they round the corner into the 
straight running. Yet a cry of ‘ Diophantus has the lead! blue is winning !” 
is heard. The horses sweep down the course like a whirlwind. An express 
train moves not so swiftly. Great muscular power in intense action always 
has a charm for human nature, and here it is displayed in rivalry, and amid 
maddening shouts that animate the horses as well as the riders. When 
Kettledrum went to the fore, when Dundee’s jockey called upon him and 
urged him, with hand and rein, when he who rode Diophantus freely used 
the whip, perhaps also the spur, and seemed as if he would lift his horse into 
the first place—when the speed was “ greased lightning,” and the horses’ 
hoofs came down with a “thud” upon the dry turf that made the ground 
shake and reverberate under them—the excitement as the first three horses 
approached the winning post was indescribable. People who did not know 
the favourite, and who had not the smallest interest in the race, cheered and 
shouted bravo! When the numbers could be read upon the Judge's black 
board, and it was known that Kettledrum had won, and that Dundee and 
Diophantus were second and third, the astonishment of the ring was only 
ejualled by the disconcerted looks of those of its members who had been in- 
vesting large sums upon one or other of the favourites. 

Among the gossip of the Grand Stand you hear that Mr. Merry stood to 
Win £100,000 if Dundee had run in first ; that Colonel Towneley, the owner 
of the winner, never bets, and therefore only nets the stakes (£6,450) ; that 
he made no secret among his friends, however, that his horse would win. In 
the “ring” you will be shown a backer of Kettledrum who wins £10,000 by 
the race. On such a race the “‘ventlemen” lose. They take a horse on his 
public performances. But talk of the glorious uncertainty of the law! The 
British Themis is certitude itself compared with the inglorious uncertainty 
of the turf. It is humiliating to think that honourable men have to wage 
incessant warfare with schemes of villany of the deepest dye. The current 
story that the owner of one of the first favourites was obliged to have a police- 
tian and a prizefighter in constant attendance upon his horse, and that live 
ish were kept in the water he drank, as a precaution against its being 
“rugged, may or may not be true. Yet these circumstantial details attest 
the popular belief in the rascalities of the racing system. It is difficult to 
derstand how men high in rank and position, and of unimpeached honour, 
‘an condescend to associate with men who are supposed to be capable of 
‘tlamy such as Mr. Merry and every other owner of racehorses is compelled 
'o guard against. Our betting system is based on rules which, if carried 
*ut in the spirit in which they are framed, would ensure such general fair- 





ness and honesty that it is the more to be regretted that in practice it 
should be mixed up with elements so low, so base, and so vile. These 
reflections, however, and the sympathy we cannot but feel for the men who 
return to town to-day with moody brows and ruined fortunes, suggest a 
train of thought which may be with more advantage pursued at a future 
moment. Our present business is with Brougham Hill. 

Pleasant region of pété de foie gras and high feasting, where even footmen 
and postilions, crouching under carriages, dine sumptuously on pigeon-pie, cold 
chicken, and tongue, and wash down the repast with copious draughts of 
Sillery and Ai! Flowery land of lobster salad, hams, savoury pies, cold la:nb ; 
of pale ale, pale sherry, champagne, curacoa, with lighter beverages of sola- 
water and seltzer-water, all cooled and tempered by blocks and nugyets 
of ice; where English ladies eat and drink, al fresco, with extemporised 
tables in carriages for dinner-trays—who shall descmbe thy manifold att ‘c- 
tions, the cheerfulness, fun, ringing laughter, greedy hunger, and raging 
thirst of the convives for whom corks are drawn, and Fortnum and Mason’s 
ubiquitous hampers opened? Interspersed among the carriages are the 
tiresome gipsies, the Italians with monkeys, the black-eyed girls with turbans 
and guitars, who sing songs inspired by the god of gardens and groves, and 
the serenaders, all of whom look on wistfully at the tempting banquets, and 
not seldom come in for a savoury morsel or coveted fragment. 

We all remember Mr. Frith’s picture of Epsom Downs on the Derby 
Day. In one quarter the modest and high-bred young ladies are listening 
to whispers from gentlemanly young men of an ardent and respectful 
regard. Itis a sign of the change that has taken place in the company at 
Epsom, that if the artist painted another Derby Day, he must substitute 
for those charming young ladies, young Jezebels, rouged and over- 


dressed. Women, both French and English, their fingers invisible under 
expensive rings, hold lerées of men about town, who look with hard 


unpitying eyes through their paint into their very souls. After the last 
race the humours of the Derby are said by some only to begin. For now, in 
another part of the field, we saw what may be called the young men, in 
fawn-coloured coats and other summer costume, and ornamented with blue 
veils, stimulated too by Perigord pies and champagne only slightly tempered 
by ice and seltzer-water, throw sticks wildly, sometimes at the dolls and 
boxes ; sometimes at the baskets into which the prizes generally fall; and 
not seldom at the hideous-looking men, half gipsy, wholly ruffian, who 
stand behind the targets. 

The organ of destructiveness being once roused, Aunt Sally becomes the 
object of relentless barbarity. Bags of short pipes are knocked out of her 
helpless, battered, ugly, black head, in which the bowl of the tobacco-pipe 
does duty for a nose, until it is smashed by the short stick of the expert 
operator. The ground is strewed with the débris, and the shower of sticks 
bounding off Aunt Sally at every angle adds to the excitement of the game 
by considerations of personal danger to the lookers-on. A champagny air 
and general muddle-headedness may be said to pervade Brougham Hill 
about six p.m. Fitine and Dudu, who put on their company manners with 
their new Leunehe and violet powder in the morning, now drink more cham- 
pagne than is good for them out of tumblers, and betray much incoherence of 
speech and manner. ‘Those who would rather not see elegant young ladies 
transformed into Bacchantes, and addressing circles of admiring “ swells,” 
would do well to leave the course before St. John’s Wood forgets itself, and 
descends to the Haymarket. 

Of a more harmless kind of practical fun is the passion for sticking little 
wooden dolls in the hat, wearing false noses, blowing dissonant notes on 
post-horn trumpets, &c. The masquerading reaches its height by the time 
Clapham Common is gained, when the young ladies belonging to suburban 
seminaries, who are not allowed to go to the Derby, and the stay-at-home 
population generally, witness extravagances which are reserved for their 
especial amusement. Odd habiliments and ouwtré disguises are put on; 
female dolls receive nutriment out of pint pots ; hands are kissed, and polite 
bows are offered to perfect strangers. But while the units of the crowd 
engross attention, our readers, especially the graver and more serious, may 
be in some danger of forgetting the hundreds of thousands who eat and 
drink temperately, demean themselves cheerfully yet soberly, drink in 
the fresh air gratefully, and return to town all the better physically, 
and not the worse morally, for assisting in the races, and participating in 
the common excitement. Until we have discovered some pastime, or 
invented some attraction that will bring all these people out of the crowded 
city to enjoy the fresh air of heaven, and that will diffuse among them an 
equal degree of cheerfulness, without at the same time affording any oppor- 
tunities for irregularity, or raising a frown on the forehead of virtue, the 
moralist will have to wink pretty hard at the humours and extravagances 
of Epsom Downs on the Derby Day. 


PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, 20th May. 


Decrpeby, the quarrels of the Imperial Family are one of the great sources 
of political speculation just now. The conduct of Prince Napoleon towards the 
Due d@’Aumale brought about a situation almost intolerable for himself with 
the female members of the court. The Princess Mathilde, the Princess 
Bacciocchis (a mighty outspoken lady), and the Empress, all found means of 
bringing to the knowledge of the recreant knight the intense disgust that his 
inexplicable behaviour had occasioned in them ; and it is even whispered that 
the manner in which the Princess Murat spoke of her cousin in this emergency 
was the original cause of the coolness between Prince Murat and Prince 
Plon-Plon. However this may be, the Paris world is now called upon to pre- 
occupy itself with a second family squabble, this time between the late hero 
of the famous “5° corps Carmée” of 59, that never fought, and the future 
King of Naples, who has hitherto been baulked of his crown. Lucien most 
seriously intended fighting, and called out Prince Napoleon dans les regles, but 
the latter is one of those “ spirits” that do not come when they “ are called ;” 
and if it were possible for a man to sink lower than did Plon-Plon after the 
D’Aumale pamphlet, I should say he had now done so. The whole town has 
talked of nothing else since the affair occurred ; and it is affirmed that the 
Emperor has shut up the Grand Orient only because he felt it impossible that 
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any corporate body in France should (after so many recent scandals) place 
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Napoleon at its head. Be that as it may, the measure | statement will be palpable. The regiments of the Guards ave e, even 

ne, and does not particularly re-assure people as to the “liberalism” | according to the Times’ statement, 2,200 men each ; those of the Waves 
famous decree of the 24th November. It is rumoured | 2,786; and the African Rifles, 2,563 men each. All the regiments in A frie’ 


the empire since the cre rum 
_ Prinee Napoleon will be “ invited ” to go and study the constitution of 


the ex-“ United” States of America, and that his absence will last five or six 
months. 

I find, & propos to the position of the Orleans princes (to which the men- 
tion of the Duc d’ Aumale naturally leads me) that there is a detail connected 
with the occurrence at the Academie, which I related to you in my last, 
which is not unworthy of notice to those who wish to know the real state of 
parties in this country. 2 

When it was found that no one had the slightest chance of a majority, 
and that so immoral a writer as Madame Sand was ahead of the few who 
(independently of the members of the Institute) had entered the lists, M. de 
Falloux proposed to M. Berryer, to serve the interests of the “fusion,” by 
naming M. Thiers! The proposition was enthusiastically received, and other 
Royalist members were appealed to. The “ plot thickened” and succeeded, 
and, on the last day, M. de Falloux rose, made a short and significant speech, 
in which he gave it to be understood that the one thing most needful was to 
unite all parties ; and then and there the vote fell unanimously upon M. 
Thiers. For four and twenty hours there was a slight uncertainty as to 
how the “ national historian” would aecept the favour, but one day was 
sufficient, and on the Friday “all Paris” was already aware of the delight 
with which Louis Philippe’s ex-minister received the compliment paid him by 
the (some time) adherents of Legitimate monarchy. The Duc de Noailles, who 


was ill in bed, left everything to go to the Academy and vote for M. Thiers, | t , 
_and if we accept the strength of the companies as given In the T'imes at 


As far as the “ outsiders” go, what I told you in my last still stands _ 70 (officers included), the regimental strength would only be 1,680, instead of 


and a completer act of “ fusion” has not been committed than this. 


good. The large number voted for the man, who, in a very inferior work, 
has flattered the worst passions of the nation, but the vote itself was 
brought about and prepared by a good deal of political wisdom and a vast 
deal of party spirit. | 

The Mirés affair is very much in the condition I teld you of, namely, a 
cause of some scandal, and it ought to be a cause of much more. People 
are beginning to say that it is shameful in such a case that something should 
not be decided. If the man is guilty he should be tried openly, and openly 
condemned, with whoever can be proved to be as guilty as himself. But if 
there be others far guiltier than himself, these must not be allowed to go free ; 
and above all, it must not be supposed for an instant that the arbitrary 
detention of any citizen in this our nineteenth century can be made to serve 
the interest and fears of loftily-placed delinquents. People are now actually 
beginning to hint that Mirés never will be tried, that he will fall ill and die ! 
It is recalled how many strange, inexplicable incidents have happened to 
deliver the Head of the Empire from those who might compromise him ; how 
St. Arnaud fell suddenly ill of a mortal malady ; how Colonel Cornemuse 
(who alone had the entire secret of the executions of the 2nd of December) 
disappeared and left a dark legend behind him ; how, among lesser men, 
when any has been in a position to be dangerous, he has always been swept 
away ; and it is positively made a subject of bets among men (not in the 
Opposition only, but in Bonapartist circles) whether Mirés will reach the 
period of his trial alive. At all events, I do believe, what I told you at the 
time (and I think I was the first person who said it), that Mirés never will 
be permitted to come to his trial till such influence has been brought to bear 
upon him as shall ensure his silence. No means, however violent, or how- 
ever perfidious, will be spared for the attainment of this end ; and it is pro- 
bable that, helpless as he must be in the face of such an opponent as Louis 
Napoleon, armed with despotic power, an individual like Mirés,—worn, too, 
by the most barbarously contrived confinement—will end by giving in, and 
agreeing to any terms that may be proposed to him. Meanwhile, for the 
last month the whole press of Belgium and Germany has been teeming with 
the most precise revelations of all that really did occur in the long career of 
official corruption whereof Mirés seems to have been the chief agent and 
intermediary. 

All this hidden fermentation—none the less terrible because hidden and 
kept silent—is, in the end, what renders exterior enterprise inevitable. A 
country may be corrupt and degraded as is France, but it still at times, and 
by fits and starts, awakens to a consciousness of its prostration. It is 
humiliated ; and this is the worst that can happen to its neighbours. France 
is in the situation of a man who is in the wrong, and fancies he can put him- 
self in the right by fighting. She will bear her own sense of humiliation 
more or less uneasily for a time, but she can only get rid of it altogether by 
assaulting some one else. A simply illegal act does not satisfy the French 
nature unless it be a violent one also. This was proved by the annexation of 
Savoy and Nice. No man in all France cared a straw about it, because 
nothing proved to him that in taking them France had had “ her own way.” 
They were the fruit of a treaty,—that spoilt the whole thing! Louis Napoleon 
knows this, if he knows anything ; and when France is thoroughly discon- 
tented with herself and with him, he will not win her over by annexations 
made in virtue of treaties. : 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH ARMY. 
To the Editor of “The London Re view,” 


Sik,—An article published in the Times of the 25th inst., purporting to give 
an exact account of the strength and cost of the French army, is, when put 
forth by a journal which has acquired a high character for accuracy, well 
calculated, if left uncontradicted, to mislead both the public and the Parlia- 
ment. This is evidently a cooked statement, clumsily got up ina Government 
office, and issued on the eve of the Army Estimates Debate, with the amiable 
object of consoling the British tax-payer for the enormous outlay on our 
army, by proving to him that the French tax-payer gets very little more 
value for his money than he does ; you will therefore permit me, I trust, 
Space in your journal to expose some of the more glaring inaccuracies in this 
seuu-official document. Not wishing to trespass too much upon your space, 
I shall conhine my examination to the statements relative to the infantry 
force of the French army. The article states the number of men in the 
French army at 400,000, and in each infantry regiment at 1,823, officers 
included, To any one acquainted with that army, the inaccuracy of this 
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Syria, and Rome, count at least 2,600 men, depdts included ; and nop? 
of those in France have less than 1,900 men upon their muster-rolls. May 
of these men, it is true, are on congé, but being available at a moment’, 
notice, they must be justly included in the strength of their respective reg; 
ments. Now taking the regiments to average 2,000 men each, which is 
below the truth, the difference between this number and the average of 1,493 
given by the Times, will be 177 in each of 143 regiments, or 25,311 on the 
whole. In addition to these 25,311 men burked by the Tumes, we must put 
the reserve force of the last year’s contingent, consisting of 60,000 men, the 
existence of which the Jimes ignores altogether. Yet those are perfectly 
well drilled and equipped soldiers, each having his uniform and kit ; every 
man of whom could be in the ranks within a week, and fit, when incorporated 
with older troops, at once to enter on active service. Our reserve force, the 
Militia, when called out for drill, never muster one half its nominal strength 
upon paper; while every man in the French reserved force is instantly 
available. By adding these two items, we have the French army raised from 
400,000, as stated in the Times, to 485,000 men (indeed we should be under 
the truth in setting it down at 500,000). Nor is this all, for this year’s 
reserve of 60,000 men will raise the French army by next spring to 560,000 
men, and the expenses and equipment of this reserve are included in the 
French Budget from which the Times article quotes. 

The French regiment is divided, not into three (as stated by the Times), 
but into four battalions of six companies each, the fourth forming the depdt: 


1,823, as first stated in the article. Now the object sought to be attained by 
reducing the real and admitted strength of the companies, is to show that 
there are (as asserted by the Times) but one officer to every 19 men in the 
British service, while there is one officer to every 16 men in the French, 
There are in each French regiment 72 company and 6 superior officers, in all 
78; taking the strength of each regiment even at 1,823 men, as given by 
the Times, and deducting officers, there will still appear to be over 22 men 
to each officer, the number really being 27. But when the French regiment 
takes the field, the three battalions on active service always muster 2,400 


_ bayonets, while the depdt contains at least 600 more, and then the pro- 


portion of men to each officer will be 39, or more than double | the number 
of men commanded by each British officer, for the “cadre” of French 


| officers remains the same in war as in peace, no matter what may be the 


augmentation in the number of rank and file. " i 

Now let us glance at the cost of this army of 550,000 men and 85,704 
horses, including the support of 6,000 “ Enfans de Troupe,’ as compared 
with that of the British army of 212,773 men and 21,000 horses ; and] 
believe that a part of the expense of that portion of the army serving in 
India is defrayed by that country. Extracting from the Z'vmes' article, ] 
shall merely place in juxtaposition some of the most remarkable items in the 


two accounts :— 











Administration in the French service ...............006 £95,506 
Ditto in the English service..............++++ 201,833 
Clothing in French service ...........:cesseeeeeeneeeeees 876,431 
Ditto in English service ...........:ccceseseeeeereeees 525,416 
Movement of troops in French service............-.+++ 91,014 
Ditto ditto im British service.................. 180,000 
Justicn im French GOFWICO oecccncccsscccsvcgcccencscevences 48,2 ai 
Ditto in English service .............cccsesseseeeeseesees 50,125 
Stores and factories, French service ............+++++ 1,478,467 
Ditto ditto in English service ............... 3,160,004 
Education, French service.................ssseesecseseeses 99,295 
ssGaies teideccusenerpsagent 261,014 


Ditto in English service 


The relative expenditure for education in the two services is, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary of all those items. In the French service attendance at 
the schools is compulsory, and a most admirable education, including living 
languages, science, fencing, dancing, and singing, is given to every mall 
capable of receiving it, and to 6,000 enfans de troupe, besides the children ol 
meritorious officers and soldiers, who are clothed and fed at the public 
expense. I have quoted the figures of the Times, which may be as inaccurate 
as its statistics of the French army; but, such as they are, they exhibit @ 
degree of extravagance in the management of the British army which ia} 
well excite the bile of our professed opponents of jobs and reformers of abuses. 

Your obedient Servant, B. D. J. 





SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 


BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 

Mopern polities are as changeful as an Aprilsky. The Opposition dis- 
persed for the Whitsuntide holidays with the gloomiest prospects. They ha 
tried their strength and received a heavy fall. They had evaded two or three 
issues. They came back on Monday, as it seemed, only to ply the flail ane¥ 
upon threshed straw. Henceforth let no one in politics disparage Mr. Micaw- 
ber’s plan of “ waiting for something to turn up.” Something had turned up. 
The Galway contract, which has been called “the worst conceived of politic” 
jobs, and the worst managed of commercial delusions,” had come to an eh 
The Irish members were furious. It was a somewhat Hibernian way of reveng!> 
themselves upon the Government for terminating.a mail-packet contract, © 
vote against the Paper Duty. The Irish bull, however, like other specie 
of the Taurian family, had put down his head, shut his eyes, and was 7¢2® 
to run at anything on the Treasury bench. ye, 

Some battles are fought in the House, others in the Lobby. The conte 
on Monday was of the latter description. Father Daly, of Galway, Ws * 
an early hour led into the reserved seats on one side of the bar, while 
Most Rev. Dr. Cullen took his place on the other. The Father represe2t 
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in his reverend person the insult to Ireland involved in the withdrawal of a 
eabsidy of £78,000 of public money ; the Archbishop was there to remind 
[rish members that the priests desire nothing better than to avenge upon the 
Government Lord John Russell’s anti-Papal Italian policy. Under such 
auspices the Irish members lent a — ear to the suggestions of Col. Taylor 
and his active aides, while to the blandishments and promises of Mr. Brand 
they turned a deaf ear, and replied with — tongue. While the 
House was thin, and prosers addressed themselves to a languid audience, in 
the lobbies, &c., the whip was sounded incessantly. Mr. Lever was rushing 
about at full pressure and such high speed, that if it had been paralleled by 
his boats, the Postmaster-General would have had no occasion to give notice 
of the termination of the contract. Mr. Fitzstephen French, an old ally 
of the Prime Minister, was to-night canvassing against him. Mr. Cogan, on 
the same errand, was in a chronic state of excitement and locomotion. 
Rumours were rife that Father Daly and a deputation had had an interview 
with our Noble Viscount, who refused to give a positive answer, on the 
ground that the question was one to be considered by the Cabinet. There- 
upon the Irish members held a meeting, at which our Noble Viscount’s 
answer was held to be evasive, and made for the purpose of gaining time, 
while the means of present vengeance were at hand, and must be promptly 
used. For these reasons, Lord Dunkellin, not ill-disposed on ordinary 
occasions to our Noble Viscount, was not allowed to put a question in 
the House relative to the Galway contract. He would be told that the 
matter was under consideration, or some hope of a reversal of the decision 
of the Post-office authorities would be held out in view of the division 
of to-night. 

After a division on Mr. Newdegate’s motion against including the finan- 
cial proposals of the Government in one bill, which found little countenance 
among the Hon. Member's friends, Members were allowed to go home to dine, 
on condition ef returning by ten o’clock. The Treasury whip was in constant 
communication with the Treasury bench, and it was clear he was the bearer 
of alarming news and dangerous defections. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was flushed and angry. He could see no natural and legitimate con- 
nection between the Paper Duty and the Galway contract. Our Noble 
Viscount, usually easy and somniferous, was on the qui vive to all that was 
going on. He sat bolt upright, listened intently to everything that was said, 
and late at night, paler than his wont, got up and showed something very 
like the white feather. Disraeli sat listless, and apparently pre-occupied and 


unobservant, going through the intellectual process of making imaginary | 


answers to possible speeches. Yet when the moment came he was alert and 
watchful as the cricketer who catches a ball off the enemy’s bat. 

I need not describe the speeches. They turned upon the Paper Duty, 
while the votes and the division were mainly to turn upon something else. 
Ker Seymer, a shrewd Derbyite, led off, and proposed to negative the clause 
repealing the duty on paper. Sir John Ramsden bid a final farewell to the 
West Riding in a speech too suggestive of Horsman to pass for original. 
About the originality of Sir Robert Peel’s speech, on the other hand, there 
could be no doubt. Flighty, impulsive, inconsecutive, illogical, it was never- 
theless listened to, for the orator spoke from the Ministerial side, and avowed 
his intention of going into the lobby against the Government. 

The House was now crowded to excess. Midnight had arrived, and after 
such a tremendous whip, a division seemed inevitable. Brand had taken his 
place on the Treasury Bench between the Noble Viscount and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and was, in truth, at this moment the presiding genius of 
the Ministry. That the Government would be beaten we were all agreed ; 
and also that our Noble Viscount would dissolve Parliament. But Irish 
members declared with great confidence and much apparent truth, that a 
general election in Ireland at the present crisis would give the Conservative 
party more votes than they had had on that side of the Channel ever since 
the Reform Bill. 

In this extremity what did the Government do—the Government that 
before Whitsuntide divided against adjournments, protested against delay, 
declared that the Paper Duty had been discussed ad nauseam, painted in 
lively colours the injury to trade from these repeated postponements ? When 
Sir R. Peel sat down we looked to the Treasury Bench to see whether our 
Noble Viscount or Mr. Gladstone would reply. To our infinite astonishment 
no one rose from that bench; but on a back bench, lo! Mr. Mellor started 
up and moved that this debate be now adjourned! Disraeli saw at a glance 
that this wasa Ministerial inspiration, and that Government, scenting a defeat, 
wanted to gain time. He waited a moment, however, as if he expected our 
Noble Viscount to rise as a matter of course, and object to the adjournment, 
as he had done any day during the fortnight before Whitsuntide. Then the 
Opposition leader, springing to the floor, “ improved the occasion.” He was 
too much the friend of free discussion to object to the adjournment, but 
hoped the Opposition would hear no more of placing obstacles to the progress 
of public business, or of encouraging discussions when there was really 
nothing to discuss. He hinted, moreover, that the Government must have 
suggested this adjournment 
ironical cries from the Opposition benches. 

Our Noble Viscount rose, amid derisive cheers, to express his assent to 
the adjournment. His manner was the reverse of buoyant. 
Was astride his own petard. He had now discovéred that “‘ this was a subject 
of considerable importance,” which Disraeli had in vain affirmed a week ago, 
and that there were many Members anxious to speak. Each assertion was 
received with shouts of laughter from the triumphant Derbyites, who cried 
“ Divide!” and who could scarcely be restrained from beating the Govern- 
ment on the question of adjournment. They refrained, however, in deference 
to the advice of their leader. And Members who had come down to the 
House in great numbers, and many of them to their sore inconvenience, went 
home, to marvel at the rotations of the Parliamentary wheel, and wondering 
whether, in the interval between Monday and Thursday, the Cabinet would 
eive way on the Galway contract, or whether the Government whip would 
find the Irish Members disposed to listen to reason 4 la Sir Robert Walpole. 

[wo Members were welcomed back to their Parliamentary duties with 
‘hore than ordinary congratulation—Mr. Cobden, from Commercial Treaty- 
making, Algeria, and the South of France; and Mr. Steuart. The former 
Hon. Member looks bronzed by a southern sun, and has, he says, derived great 
venefit from his stay in Algeria, the climate of which he lands highly. If 
he had entered the House at any reasonable time, say after five o'clock, he 








an insinuation which elicited triumphant and 


The engineer | 


would have had a cheer; but the Hon. Member purposely avoided recogni- 
tion by taking his seat at four o'clock. Mr. Sout looks quite well, and 
would have been more generally congratulated but that it was thought it 
might flurry him. Some Members pretend that the shaky little Member for 
Sheffield went about with a thicker walking-stick than usual ; but as the 
Hon. Member for Cambridge is one of the quietest and most amiable men in 
the House, I am disposed to think they must have taken an inaccurate 
measure of Mr. Roebuck’s cudgel. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Tue habitual employment of a most violent and subtle poison in the 
affairs of life, is a matter of vital importance to every person in the kingdom. 
A few weeks ago we took occasion to warn our readers against the danger 
which they were likely to encounter from the use of a popular tint of green 
for decorating their walls. We propose now to call attention to the other 
guises under which this insidious poison lurks. The green colour of arsenite 
of copper, which acts as a snare, tempting the eye and throwing even the 
wary off their guard by its brilliancy, is so beautiful thet it is scarcely to be 
wondered, in these days of outward refinement, in which nothing will sell 
which has not an attractive exterior, that this lovely but fatal pigment should 
be largely employed by ignorant or unprincipled manufacturers. 

Green is so favourite a colour that we need scarcely move from our desk te 
find an illustration for these remarks. Let us submit to our ammoniacal test 
this delicately-coloured apple-green card of invitation to an aristocratic com 
versazione. As if conscious of guilt, it turns pale, and bleaches at the first 
touch of the alkaline liquid, and the tell-tale azure tint of the ammonia dig- 
closes arsenite of copper as plainly as tests can speak ; whilst, if a confirma- 
tion is wanted, Reinsch’s test will precipitate before our eyes the identical 
arsenic employed. An envelope covered internally with an opaque greem 
glaze is next tried, and after the abundant indications of arsenic which that 
affords, there is no wonder that persons have complained of their tongues 
breaking out in sores after having sealed up many of these adhesive envelopes. 
Suspicion next falls upon a green taper used for sealing letters; this, upon 
the question being properly applied, confesses that it also contains arsenic, 
and reveals the cause of the unpleasant garlic odour always perceptible whem 
lighted, and to which numerous headaches had been referred. The same 
strong odour of garlic was, a few years ago, constantly perceived when some 
kinds of mould candles were burned ; it proceeds from the presence of am 


_ oxide of arsenic diffused throughout the atmosphere. This body was formerly 


used to enhance the beauty of and remove the crystalline appearance from 
the wax, but now improved chemical means have rendered its employment 
unnecessary. 

But glazed envelopes, enamelled invitation cards, and wax tapers, are not 
actual necessaries of life ; can we say the same for the next thing upon which 
the eye falls—a baby’s toy! Purchased at the well known Lowther Areade, 
and selected from thousands of similar articles, what parent would hesitate 
to place so attractive or gaily coloured a toy into a child’s hands? ‘they will, 
however, pause, when we tell them that every square inch of that pretty 
green Noah’s ark has enough arsenic on it to kill a strong man, and se 
carelessly laid on that when snatched from the child’s mouth (for what baby 
does not instantly begin sucking a new toy /) its lips were quite green frome 
the pigment rubbed off. 

One Christmas we were present at a juvenile ball, and public attention 
about that time having been occupied with the subject of arsenical paper- 
hangings, we took some notice of the various forms in which this insidious 
poison was present in the room. A few of the ladies present were dressed im 
green tarlatan, the colour of which is due to arsenite of copper, and which is 
now so well known amongst milliners for the deadly properties of the dust 
rising from it that many refuse to risk their apprentices’ lives by letting mt 
enter their rooms. Others had wreaths and green beads thickly coloured 
with arsenite of copper in their hair, and one lady for some hours carried 
about on her fair shoulders a sufficient qaantity of the green powder, fallem 
from her head-dress, to have proved fatal had it been absorbed into the skin, 
The head quarters of Scheele’s green was, however, the Christimas-tree ; not 
only were there arsenicated toys and arsenicated candles, but the very sweet 
meats and ornaments were in some instances coloured with arsenic. 

As the evening advanced the atmosphere of the room became so iinpregnated 
with arsenical dust that its acrid metallic taste could actually be perceived in the 
mouth, the friction of the green tarlatan:dresses against each other daring 
dancing being sufficient to brush the colouring matter off in such quantities 
that it could be readily discovered in the dust of the room. The danger te 
which the younger children were exposed at that ball was great im the 
extreme. Breathing for five or six hours an atmosphere heavily laden with 
the strongest existing mineral poison, tempted with toys which owed their 
chief attraction to the gaudy poison on their surface, and with sweetmeats which 
it would have been almost certain death to eat, and illuminated with candles 
evolving arsenical vapours, it seems unaccountable that they escaped with a 


| severe sickness only, easily accounted for at home by the rich things they had 


eaten. Providentially some one was present who recognised the demon 
lurking in the sweetmeats in time to warn the hostess, or some of the childrem 
present might have been corpses the next day. 

If ever there was a subject which called for the righteous interference of 
the Legislature it is the wholesale manner in which this fearful poison, 
arsenic, is being thrust before the eyes, and almost down the throats of the 
public. Arsenite of copper is a cheap paint, and is most lovely to look af, 
but it is surely too heavy a penalty to pay for a mere gratification of the eye 
to have everything with which we come into hourly contact so tinctured with 
arsenic as to saturate the very dust in the atmosphere, and expose eve 
inhabitant of the kingdom to the chances of an agonising and violent death 
by poison. The remedy, moreover, would be so easy ; already there are legal 
difficulties, albeit insufficient, thrown in the way of the sale of white arsenic ; 
let it be made a punishable offence to employ a green arsenical colour for 
purposes of ornament, and half the evil would be overcome. The boundless 
resources of chemistry would easily supply an equally beautiful and less 
poisonous colour. 

Another urgent reason why some immediate stop should be put to ths 
habitual employment of arsenic is the facility which it offers for the employ 
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ment of this poison for criminal purposes. What jury could bring in a 
verdict of guilty against a suspected murderer, after the prisoner's counsel 
made it plain to them, with all the force of eloquence and facts, that the 
deceased was in the constant habit of living in aoeey papered rooms, 
wearing arsenical dresses, using arsenical paper, envelopes, and tapers, handling 
arsenical paint, and even eating arsenical sweets ? 

The new element, whose discovery by Mr. Crookes, by means of the 
spectrum apparatus, was first announced in these pages some weeks ago, has 
now need 6 name, and is formally recognised as a new body. It is called 


Thallium, from the Greek word @ad\éc, a budding twig, a word which is | 


frequently employed to express the beautiful green tint of young vegetation— 
the green line of the spectrum, by means of which it was first discovered, 
recalling with peculiar vividness the fresh colour of vegetation at the present 
season. The , a ett has just informed us that he has found it in several 
specimens of crude sulphur, one sample, from Lipari, yielding it in such 
quantity that, if the piece examined be a fair sample of what this sulphur is 
like on the large scale, it could easily be employed as a source of thallium to 
a great extent. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
At the meeting of the British Archeological Association last week, T. J. 
Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair, the Rev. John James, M.A., of 
Avington Rectory, Berks, was elected an Associate. 


Dr. Palmer, of Newbury, made a communication relative to the discovery of a | 


Roman villa, at Stanmore Farm, near East Ilsley, Berks, and transmitted the 
antiquities thence obtained. They were found accidentally ‘by some labourers 
digging chalk, by the fall of the saperincumbent soil displaying portions of broken 
pottery ; a portion of wall 7 feet in length, built of large flint stones, well cemented 


together, was also brought into view, and a careful search, of which the particulars | 
were detailed, produced a portion of bronze resembling a stylus, some bits of iron, | 
and some nails. The principal object is a vase, 5} inches in height, with an open- | 
work design of some elegance, and only found in the pottery obtained from the | 
Rhine, which is directed to be engraved. There were various tiles for roofing | 


and other purposes, a bronze spear-head of good form, and an iron arrow-head 
with a hole in the centre. 

Mr. A. 8. Bell, of Scarborough, gave information of the discovery of a large 
dolium, or amphora, fished up in the trawling-net of the smack Vigilant, of Hull, 
w. the back of the Goodwin-sands. It was covered with sea-weed, oyster, and 
mussel shells, and a coating of corallines, the greater part’ of which has been 


removed. It is 5 feet 9 inches high, and 2 feet 6 inches in ‘circumference, and | 


capable of holding 16 gallons. The bottom is round, and it has two handles. 


The Rev. Mr. Ridgway exhibited a French casting in brass, representing a | 


crucifixion, but of whom is uncertain. The figure is bound to a knotted cross 
with cords, is bearded and nearly nude. He is surrounded by a group of male 
and female figures, clothed in Asiatic garb. Mr. Ridgway also exhibited a 
beautiful carving in wood of the Crucifixion of the Saviour, executed in the 
Netherlands in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited an interesting disc, a fuc-simile in gutta-percha, 
of the brazen field of a Limoge enamel of the twelfth century, discovered at 
Thornholm, in Yorkshire. 


Mr. John Moore, of West Coker, in Somersetshire, forwarded the results of | 


a digging made by some labourers in a field, by which an ancient British inter- 
ment was brought to light in April last. Ashes, charcoal, and a variety of com- 


minuted bones, constituting a large mass, all pronounced by Dr. W. V. Pettigrew, | 


to be human, and not having been burnt. Portions of rude unbaked pottery, 
flint arrow-heads, portions of celts were also found, rendering the discovery one 
of interest. 

Mr. John Barrow, F.R.S., exhibited the drawing of a stone known as the 
Fardle-stone, which, it was said, is to be deposited in the British Museum. It 
formed a support for the ringpost of a shed in the court-yard of Fardle Manor 
House, near Ivybridge, South Devon. It is 4 feet high, and more than 6 inches 
thick, and has upon it characters not easily read. 1t was referred for particular 
examination, 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in the reading of a paper by the 
Rev. Mr. Ridgway, giving an account of Caversham, in Oxfordshire, and correct- 
ing some errors published by topographers of this locality. 

At the last meeting of the Numismatic Society, W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., 
president, in the chair, the Right Hon. the Earl of Enniskillen, Lieutenant- 
General Fox, and the Rey. C. Weatherley were duly elected members of the 
society. 

Mr. Evans read the following communications :—1. From Mr. R. Sim, “On the 
Lee Penny,” which is a groat of Edward IV., of the London Mint, and not, as is 
described in the edition of Sir Walter Scott’s novels of last year, a shilling of 
Edward I. 2. From M. Friedlander, “ On a coin of Helike,’’ bearing the head of 
Poseidon, surrounded by a circle of waves, which may be a copy of the brass 
statue of Poseidon Helikonios. This is the first coin that has been attributed to 
this town, which was destroyed, in B.c. 373, by an earthquake. 3. From Mr. 
Webster, “ On some unpublished Roman brass coins,” including a rare medallion 
of Antoninus Pius. 

Mr. Evans read a paper “Ona Legionary coin of Caransius,’’ with a ram 2 
on the reverse, and in the exergue M. L. (Londinium), with the supposed legend 
LEG. VIL. INvicta. Mr. Evans, however, clearly proved that the proper legend 
was LEG. I. MI. (Legio prima Minervia), and gave an interesting account of the 
he ory of this legion. 


Mr. Bergne gave the following list of English coins, &c., lately found at | 


Hounslow :—Henry V. or VI., 2 Calais mint ; Edward IV., 182 London, 32 York, 
1 Coventry, 3 Norwich, 4 Bristol, 1 Dublin ; Richard III., 19 London; Henry VII., 
45 London; and 86 Burgundians, of Charles the Bold; in all 376 coins. None 
were in good preservation or of great rarity. 

Mr. Madden read a paper on an ameus of Licinius L., lately brought from the 
Kast by Mr. G. Macleay, and of great rarity, there being only one other known 
in the Vienna Museum (Mionnet). It may be described as follows, LICINIVS. 
AVG. OBDY. FILIL SVI. Full-faced bust of Licinius I., with paladamentum 


and cuirass. R.1OVI. CONS. LICINI. AVG. Jupiter seated on estrade, on | 


which is inscribed, “SIC X. SIC XX.” At his feet an eagle. In field E a star. 
In exergue 8S.M. AN. E. (Signata Moneta Antiocheid 5). The British Museum 
already possesses the full-face coin of Licinius I1., with the same reverse, except- 
ing the exergual letters, which are S.M.N.A. (Nicomedeid 4). The letters OBDV. 
have been variously explained, ‘Ob Decennalia Vota, Ob Duplicem Victoriam,” 
&o. ; but all are improbable and without meaning. Mr. de Salis suggests OB 
Diem V (Quintum) [Natalem understood], struck on his fifth birthday. This 
seems the most probable explanation. : 

Mr. Madden contributed a paper “On the three Valentinians,” in which he 


ee 
oer 


stated that Eckhel, Mionnet, and Akerman recorded that the coins of Valen 

tinian II., excepting when specially marked by the epithet of IVNior, and tho 
coins of Valentinian III., when he is not called PLAcidius, were not able to “ 
distinguished from those of Valentinian I.; and showed that by a careful com. 
parison these coims can be separated ; that in many cases, in consequence of the 
mint letters, coins that had been ascribed to Valentinian I. could not but belop 
to the son, and that the reverses of the coins of Valentinian III. so resembled 
the reverses of the coins of the time, that it was impossible to mistak, 
them. Valentinian I. was a stout, full-faced man (“Corpus ejus lacertosym, 
et validum.”—Amm. Marcell. xxx. 9), while the son was only four or five 
| years of age on his father’s death, and died when a little more thay 
twenty ; and that in consequence it was easy to distinguish between a man and q 
youth. A list of the coins of Valentinian I1. followed, and some remarks on the 
mint-marks found on these coins, TR. (Treviri), LD. (Lugdunum, Lyons), AQ. 
(Aquiteia), in the field, all accompanied by COM. (Constantine moneta) in the 
exergue; also on a coin with the mint-mark COM. alone, and assigned to Aries. 
Constantina was the name given to Arles by Constantine when he built a new 
town on the opposite side of the Rhone; and the attribution of a coin of Fausta 
with the mint-mark CONST. to Arles, which could not be of Constantinople, 
| because Fausta died before Byzantium was dedicated, is due to the late My 
Borrell, of Smyrna. Mr. Madden gave an account of many more mint-marks, 
and, in conclusion, stated that the explanation of some of them was hypothetical, 
though decidedly probable, referring to his forthcoming work on Roman Numis. 
matics, in which he had fally treated this interesting subject. 

Thesubject of the Friday Evening 'Lecture last week, at the Royal Institution, 
was the ‘‘ Metamorphoses of Insects,” and the lecturer was Mr. J. O. Westwood, 
The marvellous in all ages has taken precedence in the human mind over the 
phenomena of the common routine of existence. Everything not exactly in 
, accordance with our ordinary ideas, was invested by mankind with something of 
| the marvellous. The metamorphoses sung by Ovid have been extolled and admired 
| from the Roman age to our own, and old and young alike enjoy our Christmas 
| pantomimes—the transformations, however, causing more delight than the gov. 
| 
| 


a 





geous scenery with which they are accompanied. In nature, truth is stranger 
than fiction, as manifested in the extraordinary changes of the one class of creatures 
under consideration. ‘To suppose a creature existing at one period of its life as an 
egg, then as a serpent, thon burying itself in the ground and encasing itself in 
a solid tomb, from which it ultimately bursts out a changed and glorious being, 
flitting on delicately-constructed wing from flower to flower, would be regarded 
| as a wild imagining without the truth before us. And yet these are the trans. 
| formations that year by year, and day by day, are being commonly effected before 
our eyes, in our fields and gardens. 
| There are two leading operations to which every living thing is constantly being 
| subjected,—the taking in and the rejection of materials. Breathing and exhaling 
| are the basis of all changes, however differently exemplified. In the vertebrata 
| with a central solid skeleton, the fleshy covering is increased by successive 
depositions ; but in animals encased in an external skeleton, there is a restriction 
| and obstruction offered by it to their growth, and the outer horny case has to be 
| got rid of in consequence. This “ casting off’’ is the fundamental ground of the 
_ transformation of insects. A gourmand after his dinner unbuttoned his waist. 
' coat. To take the grub of the ‘“ Museum beetle,” as an example :—having eaten 
| all it wants, it splits open its waistcoat along the back, and goes to sleep in a new 
| jacket as a chrysalis. Mr. Westwood then pointed out the relationships of the 
crustacea with insects, both as to their jointed structure and their metamorphoses. 
| The barnacle had been regarded as a mollusc ; but Darwin’s careful examination 
| of its structure had shown its crustaceous character, and this was confirmed by 
| the changes it underwent in passing from the young to the adult state. The eggs 
of crabs, shrimps, &c., are developed into small transparent animals, which swim 
actively about, unlike their parents, with long spines projecting from their anterior 
parts, which spines are not the true limbs of the future crab, but are developed 
into foot-jaws beneath the mouth, while in the other changes taking place the true 
limbs are developed from within the carapace prior to the ultimate putting on of 
the perfect form of the crab. 

There is another set of creatures which exhibit transformations,—the centi- 
pedes and millipedes. In their early stage they are rolled up in a lunate form; 
at a subsequent period legs become attached in double pairs to the terminal seg- 
ments, the last or germinal segment constantly extending and giving rise to addi- 
tional segments, each with its pair of legs. For the most accurate knowledge o! 
the changes of this class we are indebted to the late Mr. George Newport, whose 
early death was to be much lamented as a great loss to science. 

The lecturer then passed on to the true Linnzan insects, which, in their full 
development, acquired wings. The great consumption of material takes place 1 
the larva state ; the perfect insects rarely feed. The gnat, it is true, stings, and 
takes food in the shape of the blood extracted, so some others, but many perfect 
insects have no mouths whatever, and all the food for their sustenance has been 
taken in during the antecedent caterpillar state. The larvae from one ounce 0 
silk-worms’ eggs will destroy 1,609 lbs. of leaves; allowing for waste, &c., about 
1,200 Ibs. may be regarded as consumed. Deducting again the material used in 
the formation of the successively shed skins, about 461 Ibs. may be considered to 
have been assimilated. The silk-worm grub will weigh about the hundredth part 
of a grain, but in thirty days will have increased to 60,000 times the primitive 
weight. 

In the changes of insects, then, there are two principal stages: the larva of 
active and the pupa or inactive or mummy state. In these stages the greatest 
difference is manifested in the size and condition of the stomach. In the larva ™ 
extends to nearly the entire length, but in the changes towards the chrysalis state 
it becomes more and more shortened and diminished, the ‘‘ honey-bag’’ becoming 
proportionately enlarged and extended. ae 

Some insects are active during their whole life, and have no dead or inact? 
state in their existence. , 

The mole-cricket was selected as one example ; and the habit of the female ® 
burying its eggs in a hole in the soil,and the adaptation of the legs of that insect 
to the operation of burrowing, were lucidly described. The larva had no wings; 
in the pupa there were rudiments of them under a small cover on the back, while i 
the perfect state the wings were of most delicate, gauze-like structure, quite unswt 
able to the larva-existence underground, during which state the rudiments of them 
not larger than a pin’s head, had been folded up like a fan, and thus had forme? 
| no impediment to its subterranean progress. The larval and pupal conditions ° 
the dragon-fly, and its aquatic habits in those stages, were next related. P 

Then the insects which passed through a dead or inactive state were treated ol. 

The grubs of the common “ cock-chafer’’ made an oval cell in the grout’ 
| into which they entered and were transformed into inactive pupa, hundreds 
which were turned up at the spring season of the year in the tillage of 
ground, and then formed an attraction for the rooks, who were to be seen fol- 
lowing the plough in search of them as it passed along. 
| The “ant-lion,” with its funnel-shaped sandpit for trapping its prey ; 
i 
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« jchneumon fly,” depositing its eggs on the bodies of other insects; the “ garden 
pee,” with its ‘‘ pollen brush ;” the common gnat, with its raftof eggs, floating on 
the water; the “ cheese-hopper,’ with its two hooked jaws and its two catches at 
its tail, by which it concentrates the force for effecting its spring; and the 
common flea were then described in detail as to their habits and changes. 

Some remarks were next made on the silk-worms attacked by fungus in the 
South of France and the North of Italy. Through the breathing pores along the 
sides of the silk-worm, the minute sporules of the fungus were inhaled, and the 
development taking place within the worm, the fungus-plants ultimately grew out 


through the orifices and the joints in the form of white mould. In New Zea- | 


land, it was stated, one kind of fungus would grow out of the caterpillar as an 
entire plant to the length of some inches, 

The metamorphoses of insects were most complete in the Lepidoptera; out of 
the egg came the caterpillar, which, after living its life of feasting, covered 
itself with silken cords, and assumed the encased or chrysalis form. | Bursting 
from this the butterfly or moth put on its final aerial condition. 

Poets of all ages had seized upon this final transformation as a simile to express 
the release from its earthly bondage of the soul of man, and to typify its passage 
through the darkness of the grave into the bright reahns of happiness in heaven. 

The London Library, 12, St. James’s-square. On Saturday last the annual 


general meeting of the members was held, the Right Hon. Earl Stanhope, Vice- | 


President, in the Chair. Among the members present were Lord Lyttelton, 
Lord Trimleston, Sir J. F. Boileau, Bart., Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., Mr. 
North, M.P., Rev. J. Barlow, Professor Key, Dr. Alderson, Dr. Webster, Mr. 
Durrant Cooper, Mr. Thomas Wright, Mr. Wilberforce, &c.. The repert stated 
that the total number of members was 846, and that by a comparison of the 
additions and losses during the year the Library was in. a pecuniary sense the 
gainer of £316, 10s. In consequence of the increased value of the Library the 
insurance had been raised to £10,000. The expenditure in books had been 
£117. 8s. 11d., and 1,330 volumes and 71 pamphlets had been added: to the 
Library. Among the donors of books were H.R.H. the Prince Consort, Lord 
Lyttelton, Mr. Botfield, M.P., Mr. Walte: Sterling, Dr. Travers Twiss, Mr. B. 
B. Woodward, and several of the learned societies. The Bishop of St. David's, 
Mr. Beriah Botfield, M.P., Dr. Hawtrey, and Mr. Goldwin Smith were elected 
members of the committee of management in the room of General Fox, Mr. 
Spedding, Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Venables, retiving. The Right Hon. Sir G. C. 
Lewis, Bart., and Mr. Arthur Helps were re-elected. Certain changes in the 
rules which refer to the notice given of special and annual meetings of members 
were proposed by Sir John Boileau, seconded by Lord Lyttelton, and passed after 
some discussion, in which Lord Trimleston, Rev. J. Davis, and Mr. Durrant 
Cooper took part. Further changes were proposed by Mr. C. M. Kennedy, but 
were not adopted by the meeting. A member having asked a question with 
reference to the completion of a classified catalogue of the books, the chairman 
made some very judicious remarks on the subject, and pointed out the difficulty 
of classifying a catalogue with sufficient precision to make it really useful to 
students. He thought that an index of subjects would prove useful to many 
persons. In seconding a vote of thanks to the chairman, Mr. Monckton Milnes 
replied to the observations of a member, who wished to see the Library made 
more popular, by saying that it would be wiser to adhere to the original design 
of the Library and direct every effort towards making it the best literary library in 
London. 

At the last Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, George P. Bidder, 
Esq., President, in the chair, the continued discussion upon the paper by Mr. G. 
P. Bidder, jun., B.A., on “The National Defences,’ occupied the whole of the 
evening. ‘This interesting paper, with the discussion at length, will shortly 
appear in the proceedings of the society. 

At the monthly ballot, the following candidates were duly elected :—-Messrs. J. 
Burns, R. Morrison, T. Ormiston, I. Paton, P. G. B. Westmacott, as members ; 
and Messrs. C. D. Abel, W. J. Nesham, M. R. Robinson, and Major J. G. Medley, 
B.E., as associates. 

Kew Gardens are now putting on their most attractive features. The rhodo.- 
dendrons, azaleas, and other American plants on the Grand Promenade, in the 
fairies’ Glen, and in the Royal Pleasure Grounds will very shortly be covered 
with blossom, and will present for several weeks a sight of surpassing interest and 
beauty. The chestnut, lilac, laburnum, and hawthorn trees are already in per- 
fection, and the wild hyacinths in the woods of the new arboretum are also in 
full flower. 

At the Society of Antiquaries, on Thursday, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, F.S.A., 
read a paper “ On the Confession of Lord Bacon.” 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


ViRGo, at present the southern constellation of our evening sky, is an area full 
of attractions to the telescope as well as of historical interest in astronomy. The 
famous line between Regulus and a Libr is roughly trisected by a, 8, and 
bisected by y, the brightest stars of her figure, shown clearly in the accompanying 
diagram, andalong this line the equinoctial point is retreating westward year by year. 
Autumn after autumn we lose from our orbit in space just a full earth’s circum- 
ference by the rolling motion of the equator which advances to meet the sun in his 
ecliptic course through these successive stars. Whereas, in the time of Hipparchus, 
Regulus was the star of fire and heat, the star of mid July, Virgo the constellation 
of corn and wine, the patroness of August and September, stepping at (A) upon 
the very equinoctial point, that point is now her shoulder-knot, between 9 and B 
of the figure. In doggrel verse we may thus recount the sun’s behaviour towards 
us at this part of his course :-— 





Oa Cancer’s day of fourteen hours 
We seek the moorlands brown, 

The day the partridges are ours 
The Lion gulps him down. 


For Virgo’s court, escaped this brush, 
Th’ Equator’s line he leaves, 
And bids our latest peach to blush 
Where erst he tanned our sheaves, 
This conveys at least the natural effect of our Equator’s movement, which brings 
‘ts southern side under the solar influence at a more and more westerly point of 
the ecliptic every succeeding autumn. 

8, y, 6, €, of this constellation bound the singular region of nebulew that pervades 
her bust and northern wing. This is further bounded on the north by the cluster of 
Uerenice’s Tresses, and on the west by Denebola and the fine string of stars upon 
the Lion’s hind leg and quarters ; but the whole of this principal meridian of the 
‘phere is rich in nebulz, from the Great Bear in the north to Corvus in the 
‘outh, The spiral nebula upon her northern wing, 15’ west of 6 Corne Bere- 
hice 18 quite similar to that which Lord Rosse has depicted 3° S.W. of y, the last 


of 8 of the Wain, as well as annular nebulw like that which lies half-way 
between § and y of the Lyre. Sir John Herschel has computed, that of the 
1111 nebulw of the Northern hemisphere, that lie in a stratum within 3 hours on 
either side of this equinoctial colure, 560, or more than half, lie within an hour on 
either side of it—some of them elliptical and diffuse, which even the mammoth 
telescope of Lord Rosse fails to resolve into component stars—others globular, 
and easily resolyed—and others, again, globular and not resolvable, called plane- 
tary, like the ground glass shade of a lamp, which are comparatively rare, and 
have led to the discussion whether their true nature may not be that of nebular 
stars, of the commoner kind, whose illuminating centre is lost from its minuteness, 
while the illuminated disc continues visble from its permanent diameter. 
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| y in this constellation is a fine double star, both white and equal, and of the 
| fuurth magnitude. Cassini was the first to sever it with a 16 feet refracting tele- 

scope, in a lunar occultation ; yet on two subsequent occultations of the same star 
in 1780 and 1794, thirteen astronomers observed the phenomenon with only a 
| single mention of this star being separately occulted with an intervening pause of 
| 10 seconds oftime. From the Moon’s nodes lying at present in the Solstices, 
| and the most southern point of her orbit falling at this constellation, there will 
| be no occultation of any of the ecliptic line of bright stars, a, B, y, 9, and 
| in the present month, but 69 Virginis close to the delicate double stars 53 
and 61 is occulted on the 17th: to this occultation we may add that of ¢ Cancri 
on the 11th of the month, when the separate disappearance of the close pair of 
the triplet will be a delicate but valuable observation. y, with a major axis of 
about 10” and an extraordinary eccentricity of eight-tenths appeared as a single 
star in 1836, and has a period of about 120 years. Other multiple stars of this 
constellation are, @ a fine triple star ; r a wide double star; ¢, and 53, test objects, 
besides others of more or less interest, as follows: close to Z, close to W, between 
a and 0, between Z and r; 2° west of e, 24° west of Spica, and two-thirds on 
the line from a to n, one-third on the line from Denebola to Spica, and as far 
again on the line from the same star to ¢é. Among the nebule we may remark, 
a shuttle nebula one-third on the line trom Denebola to ¢, a round nebula less 
than half-way from Denebola to 6, and another one-fifth on the line from the same 
star to Arcturus, and a double nebula close top. Arcturus itself awoke the 
fertile question of the proper motion of the stars by a proper motion of 5’ in 
latitude, which James Cassini pointed out in 1738 as having befallen it during 
the preceding 152 years. 

Variable stars that reach their maxima this month are R Scuti, R Aquarii, 13 
Lyra, and a Herculis, upon the 6th, 13th, 14th, and 18th respectively ; é Cephei 
and 3 Lyre attaining their minima on the 13th and 29th and on the 14th and 
25th respectively. 

The jagged shadow of the rings of Saturn recently noticed by Mr. Warren De 
la Rue upon the disc, immediately above the internal semi-transparent ring, and 
the rapidly-moving appearances that were observed by Mr. Birt as modifications of 
the northern belt of Jupiter, travelling nearly across his disc from east to west 
in the brief interval of two hours, on the 22nd of March, 1861, are phenomena 
upon these planets that may be watched for with the greatest interest during the 
month, the latter phenomenon being possibly and very probably connected with 
the recent activity exhibited upon the surface of the sun. A. 5S. H. 


THe MaGnet anp Eartuquake.—Japan is much exposed to earthquakes, and 
the Japanese have discovered that a few seconds previous to an earthquake the 
magnet temporarily loses its power, and have constructed a light frame sup- 
porting a horse-shoe magnet, beneath which is a cup of bell-metal. To the 
armature is attached a weight, so that upon the magnet becoming paralysed the 





“tar on the tail of the Great Bear; and in the same region are to be found plane- 

$= wee ® . . ° . 9°: 7 F. 

‘ary or globular nebu's, similar to that which may readily be seen 2° S8.E. | 
a ° i 


weight drops, and, striking the cup, gives the alarm. Every one in the house 
then seeks the open air for safety. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 

Six,—Having been mentioned in your important and very striking supplement 
to the London Review of May 18, and thinking that I may contribute one or two 
facts, as notes to that article when reprinted, I venture to submit the following 
observations. The “ gravel-pit close to Bedford,” undisturbed by man till 
this century, is a bed of water-moved detritus, débris, or drift, whether alluvial or 
dilavial. Flint implements have been found in it, like those elsewhere, low down, 
near the bottom of the drift. 

If a torrent were to sweep over works of man, in his migratory and uncivilised 
state, overwhelming them with gravel, sand, and other water-washed materials, 
would not the works, if durable, lie low ? And would not acontinuance of such 
action augment the depth of detritus over them? Before the Deluge recorded 
in Scripture, that oldest of written histories says that man lived and multiplied, 
therefore migrated, during some twenty centuries. Ought not durable works of 
antediluvian (not pre-Adamite) man to be found where they have been frequently, 
if not numerously discovered? That all migratory tribes, all uncivilised people, 
used and still use stone tools—such as are common among Esquimaux, Austra- 
lians, and Fuegians—is well known. Those of old Scandinavia—relics of a so- 
called * stone age "’—and those of Tierra del Fuego, in this last age, are similar. 
I have seen numbers of both, and I have often seen the latter used. 

A few words more, if you please, about another and earlier part of the supple- 
ment quoted. j 

In the third period of creative action is said, “ Let the earth bring forth grass.” 
In the margin of many Bibles is “ tender grass.’ This precedes the “herb” and 
the “tree.” In considering geological explanations of carbonaceous formations, 
sufficient stress seems scarcely to have been laid on this expression. When one 
looks at a peat bog—at the gradual formation of solid earth by the decay of 
roots, leaves, and small vegetation—when one thinks of the luxuriant yearly 
growth of tender grass, under favourable conditions, on the “ prairies” or the 
“ pampas”’—-and when one reflects that impressions of leaves and solid trunks of 
trees are found in most coal formations, it would seem probable that this “‘ tender 
grass,’ in the then heated and shaded state of the earth, became material for a 
large part of that matrix of carbonaceous agglomerated substance which is now 
solid coal. 

Being one of those who believe that each additional truth discovered in science 
will tend, directly or indirectly, to the better elucidation and more intelligent 
study of the Bible, I beg to sign myself, 

Your attentive Reader, 
Roper? FitzRoy. 





May 20, 1861. 





RAINBOWS IN PICTURES. 
To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 

Sir,—In the remarks made by your correspondents in ‘ The London Review” 
of May 18th, on the reflection of the rainbow at the surface of water, one circum- 
stance, which may have a material influence on the phenomena witnessed, does 
not appear to have been sufficiently taken into account. A rainbow is formed 
by light sent from all the drops of rain situated between the eye of the 
spectator and the arc that he sees. Hence, if rain be falling between the spec- 
tator aud any objects lying in the direction of the points at which the bow meets 
the horizon, continuations of the bow will be seen projected on the objects. In 
this way the bow might be seen to traverse a horizontal lawn, or a sheet of water, 
and in the latter case would have the appearance of being a reflection of the vertical 
portion of the ordinary bow; but it is the vertical portion only, and not the are, 
that would seem to be thus reflected. 

The height of the spectator will, however, considerably modify the form of this 
apparent reflection. I have witnessed a bow formed by spray from a waterfall 
from an elevation at which the curvature of the arc was in the opposite direction 
to that of the usual rainbow. There is also a kindred phenomenon of considerable 
beauty, which the painter might lawfully depict, although he would not perhaps 
get the credit of painting from nature, except from those who have witnessed it. 
When a lawn is thickly studded with dew-drops, and the sun is in such a position 
as that for which the continuation-bow above spoken of is visible, there may be 
seen recumbent on the lawn a bow formed by the dew-drops, just as if they were 
falling drops of rain. It shifts its position with the place of the observer, and is 
best seen by looking slantingly across the lawn. 

J. CHALLIS, 

Cambridge Observatory, May 28th, 1861. 


VARIABLE INTENSITY OF SOLAR ACTION, 
To the Editor of ** The London Review.” 

Sir,—I herewith send you a sketch of the second solar spot visible to the un- 
assisted eye in 1861. In my last communication I particularized the period of 
diminished solar action, and specified the day of minimum intensity, viz., 
May 9th. The period of diminished action extended from April 24 to May 21, 
being a little longer than the period of rotation of the solar globe. The 22nd of 
May may be regarded as the commencement of a period of increased intensity, 
confined at present to a comparatively small part of the solar surface on the 
opposite hemisphere to that on which the least intensity was manifested ; for by 
the sun’s rotation the hemisphere turned toward the earth on the 9th is now 
away fromus. The large spot of April 18th, now near the western limb and very 














The Second Solar Spot visible to the unassisted eye in 1861, as it appeared on May 23, between 
10 in the forenoon and 3 in the afternoon, by telescopic aid. 


diminutive, combined with the present outbreak, marks the hemisphere of great- 


est disturbance ; this has been maintained at least during March, April, and | 


May, giving, in addition to the variability of intensity of the solar action, a 
decided periodical phase in the frequency of solar spots more or less coinci- 
dent with a synodical rotation of the sun, and dependant thereon. 

The present magnificent group is not far removed from the meridian of the 


a , 
te 


| large triangular group mentioned in my last; this tends to fix the heliograph. 
_ longitude of greatest disturbance for the present epoch, which is considerably t, 
| the eastward of that of the disturbance manifested in April, but much nearer ¢, 
_ the outbreak in March. During the last three months at least a particula, 
quadrant of the solar surface, both north and south, has furnished the greater 
number of spots, with a manifestation of a greater intensity of action. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
May 24, 1861. W. R. Birr, 





STRUCTURE OF THE SOLAR SPOTS. 
Te the Editor of “ The London Review.” 


Sir,—I am glad to find by the interesting remarks of your correspondent 
Mr. Birt, that the tempestuous action of the sun’s photosphere is at last comin 
under notice as a matter of systematic investigation. It is a subject to which | 
have also devoted considerable attention for some years past, but, strange to Bay 
a subject which astronomers seem rather disinclined to enter upon. . 

The drifting of the spots is a well ascertained fact ; not only this, but while 
they drift they are found to have at the same time a circular motion like the 
eddying of a whirlpool, as shown by Mr. Dawes. This proves that the tempest 
or gust of vapour producing them travels somewhat after the manner of a tornado 
or cyclone. There is, however, another point of inquiry deserving of notice, 
and more immediately interesting than this, viz., whether or not the penumbra 
joins the more luminous portion of the disc at the outer margin of the spot, 
because upon this finding depends the important question of whether the visible 
coating of the sun is composed of only one substance, or of two, of only one 
stratum, exhibiting different degrees of tenuity, and consequently of transparency, 
or of two separate strata differing in nature from each other. 

The independence or the attachment of the penumbra is the first point that 
requires to be settled among observers of the solar spots, and in order to obviate 
misunderstanding as to nomenclature, I send for reference a rough diagram, sec. 
tion, and plan, showing the various names given to the different parts of a spot, 
expressive of different views. 
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Explanation. 


L surrounding the spot marks the general surface of the sun, the photosphere 
or luminous ocean ; this flexible and probably liquid coating is visible as a hollow 
sphere of enormous diameter, but of a comparatively thin circumference or shell ; 
the said luminous shell is, strictly speaking, all that can be positively asserted as 
hitherto discovered of the sun’s form or figure, for no internal globe or solid body 
has ever been seen even in part. The photosphere has always been remarked 
as in a state of tumultuous agitation, like a stormy sea, rough on the surface and 
filled with dark pores, which may be considered as so many minor spots, while 
the whole stratum rests on no visible support. It is therefore considered as in a 
floating condition, and its transparent support as some kind of air, gas, or vapour. 
What may be the nature of that vapour must be left as a question for subsequent 
inquiry, because, with a heat such as that belonging to the sun, even the metals 
would assume the gaseous condition. One thing is pretty certain, that the 
vapour, whatever its nature, is the very reverse of tranquil, not like our terres- 
trial winds blowing horizontally, but rushing upward or outward from the sun 
with great velocity, a circumstance that must be well taken into account in 
judging whether the substance composing the photosphere is ponderous or not, 
because an upward current is capable of sustaining unlimited weight according 
to its strength. The spots have always been considered as openings produced by 
an ascending current or draught of vapour from below, and there remains the 
still further inference, that this draught pervades the whole disc in measured 
force, that the pores are the habitual escapements of this the sustaining force, 
while the large spots are occasioned by local excess and irregularity of this 
elsewhere equable current. 

At O is that part of a spot called the outer border; it is also sometimes named 
the precipice or wall of the chasm; I is the inner border of the spot, and from 








luminous veil is on a Jower level than the brink of the chasm, as may be plainly 
seen when any spot is situated either at the eastern or western limb of the sun. 


which the penumbra forms the shelving sides, while the so-called nucleus, D is 
only a dark empty space, or so much of the surface entirely denuded of luminous 
matter. Sir W. Herschel, many years ago, suggested that the penumbra might 
be a partial disclosure of a complete inferior curtain, that it might be continued 
throughout, and run underneath the whole luminous disc, so forming a separate 
or cloudy stratum, altogether different in substance from L; but rigid scrutiny 
tends to prove that the penumbra actually joins the more luminous portion at 0, 
the outer border, and is there incorporated with it, as represented in a side view 
(see diagram). The only difference between the two lights seems to consist in the 
quantity of luminous matter contained in each, and its less collected form in the 
penumbra, for this last is always more or less subdivided into filaments, branches, 
or open tissue, thus only half concealing the dark interior of the sun. 

Between I and I is the free aperture, D, or, as it was originally called, the 
nucleus, because at first mistaken for a protruding solid. It still occasionally 
passes for “the solid body of the sun itself,’ since, in absence of better proof, 
it is taken for granted that the sun must of necessity have a solid interior; but 
the eye, assisted by the telescope, has never been able to detect any positive sig? 
of such internal globe. 

As already stated, the first and most essential point of inquiry is the apparent 
fact that the sun’s disc is composed of only one substance, the various methods 
of proving which will be afterwards shown; and the next is, that this same 
shining liquid possesses no inherent power of motion within itself, such as we 
would attribute to lightning or the aurora borealis, but is entirely governed in 18 
rapid flights by the aerial currents on which it is suspended. It may seem 
strange that a vertical influence should produce horizontal velocity, yet nothing 
_ more true. Take water, for example, which, by the natives of the far East, 
considered an active or animated substance ; the water of a river will run 4 
thousand miles towards the sea, yet all such horizontal progression has for 1% 
cause the downward impulse of gravitation, aided by the resistance of the rive 
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O to I is that portion named the penumbra, or penumbral fringe. This half 


The spot has thus been compared to a shallow pit, or salver-shaped depression, of 
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bed in the contrary direction ; the stream itself, however swift, however far it 
may travel, is merely propelled by an invisible agent, and the same thing may 
be said of the luminous fluid composing the sun’s disc. Its velocity is derived 
from the gaseous action bearing upon it from below, combined with its own 
weight in the opposite direction. 

Regarding the immediate question, I think there could scarcely be more than 
one opinion. . So far as my experience is concerned, the penumbra of a spot 
joins and terminates at the outer margin. I am quite confident that careful 
telescopic scrutiny will confirm such finding. Readers of the Review who have 
an opportunity of judging are particularly invited to give their attention to the 
question under discussion. J. ALLARDYCE, 


To the Editor of the “* London Review.” 
Sir,—In reply to your correspondent, “L. W.,” I beg to 

















=“ \ observe that M. de la Rive invented, many years since, a 
} very ingenious apparatus, on the principle of Dr. Wollaston’s 
= battery, consisting of a plate of zinc surrounded by a plate 
; fy “ of copper, the conducting wire being disposed in the form 
L = _) of aring, consisting of several coils of wire insulated in the 
rr usual way, the plates being inserted in a glass cylindrical 
i vessel, supported by a cork float, as in the figure. Upon 
charging the battery by pouring dilute acid into the glass 
vessel, and placing the plates therein, the entire battery will 
i arrange itself in the position of the magnetic meridian when 
wy floating freely on the surface of water. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
May 27, 1861. W. R. 
FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.—CONCLUDING NOTICE, 


“Rough Pasturage, Pas de Calais” (484), by W. B. W. Davis, as a study, i§ 
one of the most remarkable in the exhibition. The foreground is a mass o 
thistles, amid which some well-painted sheep are browsing; beyond, the sea is 
visible, with the golden glow of sunset over the whole. The execution of this 
work displays extraordinary painstaking; and the literal truth is not merely 
mechanical, for a poetic feeling pervades the picture. We speak of it as a loving 
study of nature, out of which a fine picture can be made. 

Mrs. H. T. Wells’s ‘‘ Heather Gatherer, Hend Head”’ (489), is a picture marked 
by this lady’s peculiar contradictions, in which strength and power are degenerated 
into coarseness. 

No. 499, “‘ Dutch Galliot beating to Windward,” by J. Meadows, sen., is one of 
the very few good sea-pieces exhibited. It displays truthfully the life and motion 
of the waves, and a good atmosphere pervades the scene. 

“Dante at Florence” (502), by A. Baccani, wears a very suspicious air of 
familiarity. , 

Mr. S. Solomon’s picture of “ A Young Musician employed in the Temple 
Service during the Feast of the Tabernacles” (493), is in many respects an 
admirable production. The figure of the musician in its wrapt expression of 
devotion is well conceived. The general composition is strikingly novel, the 
colouring is harmonious, and in good keeping with the subject. A little con- 
fusion in the distribution of the accessories somewhat disturbs the relief in which 
the musician’s instrument should have been kept; but there is an earnestness and 
evidence of thoughtful study in this picture that will commend it to notice. This 
work warrants the expectation of great things from this artist. 

* Billingsgate ’’ (511), G. E. Hicks, is a work upon which a vast deal of labour 
has been bestowed, but the painter has failed to invest the subject with any human 
interest. It reminds one of the crowd of heterogeneous heads and figures we 
frequently see grouped on fire-screens. These passive reflexes of busy life require 
to be invested with dramatic interest to excite anything beyond passing curiosity. 
The artist has been much more successful in a less ambitious effort, ‘‘ Life’s Sun- 
shine’ (486), in which a young mother is delighted by watching the gambols of 
her baby rolling on the carpet. Simple as the subject is, it has that in which the 
other work is deficient, dramatic interest. 

*‘The Wanderer”’ (518) and “‘ The Restored” (519), by J. Clark, illustrate the 
famous nursery romance of the ‘‘ Stray Kitten.” We anticipated great results 
from the high merit of this young artist’s first exhibited picture, “‘ The Sick Child;’”’ 
but regret very much to find that he does not sustain the reputation his earlier 
efforts achieved for him. We believe this may be attributed to an indisposition 
which we hope is only temporary. “A Fine Day in Autumn—The Old Red 
Lion” (534), by T. Creswick, is a charming little landscape, composed of a 
row of cottages and elms: the play of light and shade and the gay tints of the 
foliage make a brilliant picture, yet not so carefully finished as this artist’s earlier 
works. 

** A Carnarvonshire Glen”’ (517), by J. W. Oakes, is a strikingly wild and sublime 
subject. The glen is a green amphitheatre hemmed in by lofty mountains, “ hung 
with rainbow-coloured mists.’’ The colouring appears gaudy ; nevertheless, it 
may be true to one of the many varying aspects of nature in such localities. 

As a representation of still life, Mr. W. Duffield’s ‘* Dead Swan, Fawn, &c.”’ 
(533) exhibits great merit. Mr. H. B. Willis has two pictures worthy of special 
notice, “A Rest on the Road to the Fair” (450), and ‘* Cattle on the Sands near 
Portmadoc”’ (636) ; they both display genuine feeling for nature. “ Still Even- 
ing” (539), B. W. Leader, is a very beautiful subject lovingly treated. The 
artist appears to have been thoroughly imbued with the sentiment such a scene 
is calculated to inspire. There are few works in the exhibition that display so 
thorough a poetical feeling for nature as this picture. 

Mr. Nicol’s “ The Harbour-bar is Moaning”’ (569), is a Newhaven fisherman’s 
wife making nets, listening anxiously to the roar of the rising gale. A boy is 
looking out of a window in the direction of the sea. The story is told simply 
and effectively, without exaggeration: the expression of repressed anxiety on 
the wife’s face is admirable. 

% Furze Blossom” (535), by J. W. Inchbold; however charming this scene 
might have appeared in nature as a subject, it is quite unfitted for a picture, at 
least on the scale it is here represented ; it may be accepted as a portion ofa 
work, or asa study ; but, if presented asa picture, it issimply ridiculous. ‘ Happy 
Days” (545), by G. H. Thomas, represents a little rustic treated to a ride on a 
ploughman’s horse; this is a carefully studied picture, and pleasing from the 
manner in which the story is told. The happy expression on the boy’s face is 
‘inely contrasted by the grave earnestness of the ploughman walking by his side. 
“ Florentine Sawyers—dinner time” (519), by F. Smallfield, is conspicuous for 
its studied harshness of composition, and affected crudeness of colour; this pic- 
ture is very inferior to another work by the same artist, “Cinderella” (365). | 








In J.T. Napier’s “ Portrait of David Roberts’’ (560), the artist cannot be accused 
of flattery. 

When an artist strikes out successfully a new class of subjects he is sure to 
raise up @ host of imitators who have no pretensions to originality. It is not 
difficult to trace the source of Mr. T. F. Marshall's “ Sea-side Visitors—Story of 
the Wreck,” nor of some other sea-side pictures. ‘ Words of Peace”’ (579), by 
E. Davis, is a good subject treated in an insincere manner. There is a want of 
consistency between the furniture and the apartment, while the visitor reading 
the Bible to the sick woman is coarse and uncouth in attitude and expression. The 
hand of the sick woman shows that the artist can do much better than he has 
done in this picture if he will but take the requisite care, and bestow due labour 
upon every part of his picture. “ Dr. Jenner’s Volunteer” (589), by T. H. Ma- 
guire, represents the doctor examining the boy who allowed himself to be vacci- 
nated, at a time when the consequences of so bold an act were ludicrously exag- 
gerated. The story is told with a vein of quiet humour free from exaggeration. 

“The Arrest of a Deserter’’ (58), by Miss R. Solomon, represents a theatrical 
booth at a fair. An unlucky deserter, decked in stage finery, is being marched 
off, handcuffed, between a couple of his comrades, to the great astonishment and 
discontent of the manager and his Merry Andrew. The deserter’s sweetheart is 
offering her purse as a bribe to the captors. The story is well told, with a due 
recognition of the humour of the scene. 

No. 606, ‘‘ The Castle of Dunure, coast of Carrick, Argyleshire,” by D. O. 
Hill, is chiefly conspicuous by the muddiness of the sky. 

** A Visit to Holbein’s Studio: Sir Thomas More and his daughter looking at 
his portrait’’ (608), by J. E. Hodgson. This is a well-studied picture, good in 
composition and colour. Holbein, however, has a very unlucky resemblance to a 
butcher, with forehead “ villainous low.” 

**La Morte d’ Arthur” (615), J. Archer, suggested by the “ Idylls of the King.” 
It is very poetically conceived, free from affectation or exaggeration. 

“The Tower—1553: the last relics of Lady Jane Grey” (631), by W. J. 
Grant,—a painful episode in the tragedy of this unhappy princess, but exceed- 
ingly well told by the painter. The “women” of the ill-fated lady are endea- 
vouring to obtain from the executioner his perquisites—the blood-stained robe of 
their unfortunate mistress. The capacity for treating historical subjects evi- 
denced in this picture will, we hope, be displayed on less harrowing subjects 
than this in future. 

“Scene on the St. Mary River, between Lakes Huron and Superior, Upper 
Canada” (570), by W. Metcalf, is valuable as a faithful transcript of an unfamiliar 
locality. 

Mr. C, E. Johnson has two views of “Glencoe” (354, 578), which display true 
feeling for nature ; the latter is a winter scene, a very truthful and impressive 
picture, quite free from the tricks of art. 

“The Departure to join Garibaldi” (588), by Mrs. F. Bridell, a party of 
volunteers embarking on a lake. Doubtless a truthful representation of an actual 
scene, but hung beyond the reach of proper inspection. 

“The Bribe” (590), G. A. Storey. An interesting story dramatically con- 
ceived. Scene—a beleaguered castle. A disguised foe is tempting one of the 
garrison with a bribe; the treachery is overheard by the young chatelaine con- 
cealed behind a door. A faithful servitor is preparing to shoot down the traitor 
with his arquebus. But staying his hand, she draws her dagger, clearly indi- 
cating her intention to settle the villain’s business by a coup from her own hand. 
The picture is carefully studied and well painted. 

“The Moat, Burnham Beeches” (599), G. Sant, is a most elaborately faithful 
study from nature. With respect to truth, it is equal to anything in the 
exhibition. 

** Rouge et Noir” (600), P. Levin, is a scene ina German gambling-house, 
viewed from the verandah. This is a very interesting picture, in which the story 
is told without exaggeration, and points its moral effectively. Properly hung and 
lighted in the studio, this picture must have had a far more pleasing tone of 
colour than it wears amid the glare and discordant contrast of the Gallery. 

‘* The Old Lizard Head” (638), J. G. Naish, is an elaborate study of rocks, 
sea, and shingle. ‘‘ Capri-Paganos” (645) is a garden in Southern Italy, in 
which the almost Oriental aspect of nature is accurately represented ; we must, 
however, take exception to the sky. 

“ Home from work” (624), A. Hughes, is painted in that peculiar solid, 
intense style of colouring so much in vogue of late, but which it is impossible to 
accept as truth to nature. This picture displays conscientious effort, and the 
sentiment is beautifully expressed, but the work is marred by some of the worst 
features of Pre-Raflaelitism : an affectation of hardness which the artist must have 
adopted in spite of his better judgment. 

Mr. Mawley’s “The River Mole, Betchworth Park” (729); time, “a still 
morning,’ is a charming transcript of nature; truthful and loving in feeling ; 
the sky is especially commendable. $73, the same scene, time, a quiet evening, 
is painted in the same spirit. Mr. G. Jones must be wilfully blind to what Flax- 
man has done in classic art, or he would never have ventured to perpetrate such 
an absurdity as his “Thetis leaving the sea to console Achilles on the death of 
Patroclus.” It is positively astounding that such a crudity should be exhibited 
as the production of a Royal Academician. It must have a very pernicious in- 
fluence on youth, who can see in it how little capacity even for drawing suffices 
to the attainment of Academic honours. 

“ Shoeing a draught bullock at Rome” (752), by A. Perry, is a well-intentioned 
study, defective in the drawing. ‘‘ Shadows from the beeches”’ (822), by Vicat Cole, 
is a remarkably good study from nature, full of local truth in every feature, 
earth, trees, and sky; and thoroughly pervaded by a pure atmosphere. (914) 
* Riverside Meadows at Wargrave, Berks,’”’ by 8. P. Boyce, is carcfully studied, 
exhibiting a fine perception of the harmonies of colouring. 

The north room is chiefly occupied with architectural drawings, miniatures, 
and crayon portraits. Among the latter, the works of Mr. Thorburn are 
conspicuous for excellent drawing and vigorous rendering of character. ‘* The 
Three Brothers” (911), three children, from one to four years old, in a group, 
is a truly charming study, and very effective. Vigorous in the drawing and 
truthful in expression is this artist’s portrait of the “Rev. Mungo Mackenzie” 
(772); and his “ Viscount Mandeville,” a portrait of a beautiful boy, is most 
captivating as a subject, and charming as a picture. 

The display of miniatures is not very numerous; yet there are many works of 
high merit among those exhibited. Mr. E. Moira has some half dozen celebri- 
ties, Miss Dixon has eight, Mr. T. Carrick sends but one, a portrait of “ John 
Cruso, Esq.” Mr. G. Richmond exhibits a fine chalk drawing, a portrait of 
“ Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A.,” and Mr. H. T. Wells, some excllent crayon drawings. 
Mr. R. Tucker has a very clever study of “ A Girl’s Head” (865), which evinces 
much promise of future excellence in a field where the ability displayed in this 
work is only too rare. There are two works by Miss Hay deserving mention, on 
account of the choice of subject, being such as demand mature powers for success- 
ful rendering, as wellas for the good execution they display. Miss Hay seems to be 

escaping from the harsh mannerism her previous works exhibited. Her “ Tobias 
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restoring the eyesight of Tobit ” (308), is in no respect deficient in natural grace, 
though we may take exception to the colouring. Miss Mutrie’s flower pieces 
should not be overlooked ; they are charmingly truthful, evincing earnest study 
no lese than a loving appreciation of the poetry of flowers. 

A drawing of a class that rarely finds admission into an Academy exhibition, 


yet one well deserving the conspicuous place it occupies in the north room, is 


912, “ Naval Architecture—Royal Mail Steam-ship Persia,” by D. Kirkaldy, | 


exhibiting various sections of this fine specimen of the perfection of iron ship- 
building. It is a marvel of minute painstaking, in which all the details of the 
internal structure and mechanism of this noble ship are displayed with all the 
delicacy and clearness of a miniature, or even of a photograph. Drawn toascale, 
the amount of labour bestowed on this work is beyond all ordinary calculation. 


The architectural drawings exhibit many bold and picturesque conceptions, | v : 
_ and would alone sutiice to stamp her as an artist of genius. How exquisitely 


among which Mr. Gilbert Scott’s designs fur public offices (699-702) are con- 
spicuous. Mr. H. R. Newton's plan for disposing of the Thames Embankment 


problem is remarkably novel and striking. Of its practicability we can form no | 


conclusion: that question will doubtless meet with due consideration from the 
Commission. 

In bringing our examination of the works composing this exhibition to a close, 
we are not without apprehension that many works of merit may have escaped 
notice; an omission due chiefly to the unfavourable positions in which many 
of them are hung. Our sympathies are more with the dawning genius than with 
the mature artist; the latter constitute the present of art, which can well take 
care of itself; the future, about which, having in mind the maintenance of the 
glory of British art, we are most concerned, is in the hands of those as yet 
unknown to fame. However much dissatisfied at the shortcomings of the present, 
we have every encouragement to hope for a better future. To whatever cause it 
may be attributed, there is evidently a process of regeneration in art going on; 
and if at present it manifests itself by an intense realism or materialism, we may 
reconcile ourselves to it by reflecting that this realism involves the most uncom- 
promising trath to nature, and is, in fact, the first step on the sure road to 
excellence. The danger lies in the effect which undue praise may have on the 
young artist at this early stage of progress, inducing him to suppose that he has 
attained the goal, and, in mistaking a means for the end, may rest content with 
merely imitating nature. 

One thing our annual exhibitions of paintings render painfully apparent— 
namely, the extreme mediocrity of the intellect employed in artistic production. 
The prevailing disposition on the part of the public is to accept good manipula- 
tion in the absence of intellectual qualities. Painters themselves, for the most 
part, repudiate the necessity for intellectual culture, and rely for success upon 
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dexterity, or sleight-of-hand. But while intellectual culture is making such rapid | 


progress in every other direction, it cannot be possible for painting to remain 
dormant. It is but too evident from the character of the subjects chosen by the 
painter that—-with the few exceptions in which he is endowed with genius—his 
intellectual culture is far below the average. Passivity, not activity, of mind is 
the rule; hence the superabundance of landscapes—tame reflexes of nature, 
utterly devoid of love or sentiment, vet which find their admirers in those who 
can quickly recognise mechanical ingenuity and patient plodding, but whose per- 
ception is completely obtuse to intellectual qualities. The painter seems to in- 
habit a quiet dreamy world of his own, dreading to have his slumbers disturbed 
by any emotion that might ruffle the monotony of his existence. By indulging 
in this mood he utterly forgets the nature of his vocation and the dignity of the 
art of which he is not a master but a slave. What is here asserted is fully borne 
out by an inspection of the catalogue of any of the year’s exhibitions. A puerility 
and namby-pambyism intrudes in every page. How seldom does it happen that 
we encounter a picture that excites a lofty emotion in the mind, that reads us a 
lesson, or that portrays a noble example to the young. For the most part, the 
painter's aim seems only to astonish by his eccentricity, or to excite a broad grin. 
If such be the aim and result of the art impulses of the present generation of 
painters, painting might perish altogether and society be no loser. 

Another feature manifested by the exhibitions is the utter absence of a uniform 
method of painting, betraying a deplorable deficiency in the means of acquiring 
even the rudiments of the art. Each one seems groping to his aim, timidly feel- 
ing his way atevery step, and not unfrequently missing the right path altogether. 
This fact accounts for much of the eccentricity of manner displayed. Strange 
to say, amid the many hundreds of artists at present actively engaged in the art 
of painting, in this country, no school of Art, in the liberal sense of that term, 
exists. ‘The instruction afforded by the Royal Academy is of the most inefficient 
kind, and quite inadequate to the purposes of artistic culture. Thus it happens 
that much of the time most precious to the young artist is wasted in the endeavour 
to obtain given results by most inadequate means. The artists of the past cen- 
turies, those whom we recognise as masters, were men of the highest attain- 
ments and culture; the exceptions were those liberally endowed by nature—the 
true sons of genius. Their works will endure forever; but what, let us ask, will 
have become, a hundred years hence, of the mass of pictorial mediocrity annually 
produced in this country ? Will not its presence become oppressive and intoler- 
able to its possessors ? 

We ask for the artist the same amount of intellectual culture considered neces- 
sary in other professions, among which, in fact, the artists should rank first, and 
doubtless would, were it represented by such accomplished men as Rubens, Da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, and others, whose talents qualified them for other pursuits 
than those to which they specially devoted themselves. Were our artists to cast 
aside their petty jealousies, and unite in establishing the means of securing proper 
culture for at least the rising generation, we might hope to see, in due time, the 
British School take as high a position in the estimation of the world through its 
intellectual qualities as it now enjoys for its occasional mechanical excellence. 


MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—MDLLE. PATTI. 


Jenny Linp once remarked that she found it easier to create her reputation 
than to sustain it. The same may be said of Mdlle. Patti. We know “ce n’est 
que le premier pas, qui coite,” but in the career of an artist the second and third 
steps are often equally difficult and perilous. After laying the foundation-stone 
we watch the progress of the construction before pronouncing an opinion as to the 
ultimate result. So ought we to reserve our judgment on artists new to fame 
until their claims to distinction are clearly established. Mdlle. Patti, by her per- 
formance in “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” has made another step in public favour, 
and achieved another triumph. It cannot be denied, however, that this is a 
trying ime for the young singer. People go to hear her with the most extra- 
ordinary expectations. They are not satisfied to find in her an artist of wonder- 
ful attainments, aud of more than ordinary promise, they must needs compare 
her to a Lind, “ Sontag, or a Bosio, forgetting altogether that the flower is only 
ia the bud. How can a girl of eighteen be expected to possess that experienced, 
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development, and perfection in her talent which only time can bestow ? One thing 
is certain, Mdlle. Patti has proved herself to be a true born artist, who obtaing 
her successes by fair and legitimate means. Nothing is studied, forced, or ey 
aggerated ; everything flows naturally from the one source of musical instinct. 
Of how few singers can this be said ? 

Her impersonation of Walter Scott’s interesting heroine was c ized by 
simplicity, grace, and feeling, both vocally and histrionically. Donizetti’s operas 
require, however, more physical strength and a more powerful voice than Madlle 
Patti has at present at her command, for which reason, we are inclined to think 
her more uniformly successful in “La Sonnambula” than in “ Lucia di Lammer. 
moor.” The great “hit” of the evening was undoubtedly the mad scene 
although her “aria d’entrata,” with harp accompaniment, received much applause. 
The whole of this trying scena was remarkable for vocal and dramatic excellence, 


beautiful was her rendering of the phrase, “ O gioja che si sente, e non si dice.” 
when the unhappy Lucia apostrophises her absent lover, whom she fancies has 
returned to her. Equalf¥ touching and full of mental anguish and imploring pity 
were the words,— : 
** Nelle tue braccia stringimi 

Pieta di me ti prenda, 

Una di queste lagrime, 

Una su me discenda,”’ 
We could cite many more of these delicate touches, as beautifully portrayed as 
they were deeply felt. ‘The audience was in raptures, and almost insisted upon 
a repetition of the entire scena; but Madlle. Patti attacked the brilliant cabaletta, 
which she sang with the same peculiar “entrain” and finish that marked her 
singing of “ Ah, non giunge,” in ‘‘ La Sonnambula.” A perfect ovation was the 
result. Signor Tiberini was the Edgardo, and Signor Graziani the Enrico of the 
evening. Neither appeared to advantage. The former strains his voice beyond 
its natural limits; while the latter, by not knowing how to use a beautiful organ, 
produces no effect whatever. The acting was on a par with the singing, and 
more conspicuous for vehemence than intelligence. Poor Lucia was really to be 
pitied. The unfortunate girl received blows and thumps from an infuriated 
brother and an exasperated lover distressing to behold. Sir Edgar Ravenswood 
and Lord Henry Ashton were, we hope, both gentlemen, and knew how to treat 
a lady, even when deserving punishment. Madile. Patti, if not favourably, 
must, at any rate, have been very strongly impressed with the powers of her 
tormentors. 

MADAME GRISI’S FAREWELL NIGHTS. 


It is to be regretted that the representation of Donizetti’s opera, “‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” in which Madame Grisi made her second appearance this season, was 
not deferred until Signor Mario should have been able to perform his cele. 
brated part of Gennaro. Greater éclat would not only have attended the 
performance, but the impression which Madame Grisi is wont to produce 
upon her audience is so identified with the great tenor’s assumption of the 
hero’s part in the drama, that the sowvenir has been robbed of half its attraction by 
substituting Signor Tiberini in the place of Signor Mario. We must, however, do the 
new tenor the credit to say that he did his best to emulate his great predecessor, 


| as far as lay in his power, and in many instances showed musical feeling and intelli- 


Tr 


gence, though in the manner of producing his voice he remains equally defective. 
It would be idle were we to give a description of a work so familiar to the 
frequenters of the opera as ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’’ nor is it necessary to enumerate 
all the beauties and dramatic effects that characterize Madame Grisi’s impersona- 


| tion of the famous Duchessa. Her first aria, ‘‘ Come é bello,” at once showed that 


the delicious voice, though less brilliant and powerful than in days of yore, still 
possessed that sweetness and purity for which it is so justly celebrated, while for 
powers of declamation and dramatic accent Madame Grisi is yet unrivalled. We 
need only instance the beautiful and highly dramatic trio in the second act, with 
Don Alfonso and Gennaro, where she is compelled to fill the golden cup with 
poison, and the subsequent scene with her son, in which she acquaints him of 
the horrible deed. But, instead of avoiding criticism, we seem to be in a fair way 


_ to analyse the whole performance in all its vetails. We must, therefore, break 
_ off, with whatever regret, and take leave of Madame Grisi, thanking her for the 


many delightful moments which we owe to her grand representation of ‘* Lucrezia 
Borgia.” 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Although the cry for reform has ceased to find an echo in the hearts of the 
British nation, we feel sure that in matters of art it would meet with some sym- 
pathy. In music especially would reform be welcome, and nowhere more than in 
our public concerts. ‘They are invariably too long. ‘This was the only drawback 
to the last Philharmonic—a concert most excellent in every other respect. The 
programme, including “ two symphonies, two overtures, two concertos, two grand 
scenas, besides one trio,’ would have sufficed for two evenings instead of one. 
How is it possible, indeed, for the performers to do justice to the music, or for the 
audience to do justice tothe performers. Both are worn out long before the con- 
cert is concluded. ‘The first part, as usual, was listened to with great “gusto.” 
Papa Haydn, who opened the entertainment, thongh always the noblest and best 
of “‘ papas,” was never in better humour than when he wrote his symphony in G 
(not included in the celebrated twelve). He succeeded in drawing many a happy 
smile from a stern audience by the freshness, grace, and quaintness that distin- 
guish every movement of this delightful symphony. The slow movement and 
finale especially are models of orchestral writing. Another feature in the same 
part was Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte concerto in E flat, op. 4, admirably 
played by Miss Arabella Goddard, whose performance of the same composer's 
fourth concerto in F minor will not easily be forgotten. Although a very young 
work (it was played by Mr. Sterndale Bennett at the Philharmonic Society at the 
age of sixteen) we discovered, nevertheless, the same high qualities that have 
raised his later works to so high a position in the history of music. Here and 
there, of course, we observe the want of experience natural in so young a compose’, 


_ but the great musician shows himself throughout. Miss Goddard deserves our 
_ best thanks for having revived so beautiful a composition, and likewise the 


highest praise for her artistic and finished execution of this arduous concerto. 
Mr. Henry Blagrove’s masterly playing of Spohr’s seventh concerto for the 
violin is the next thing which deserves our attention. The talent of our accom- 
plished violinist was never displayed, we think, to greater advantage than in this 
beautiful work, so full of melody, original harmonies, and elaborate passages- 
His style, his manly tone, and perfect mechanism, are equally to be commended. 
Mr. Blagrove met with a very hearty reception, and was most liberally applauded 


after his performance. Mdlle. Parepa produced much effect by her singing of 


Spohr’s aria, “Si, lo sento.’”’ Miss Lascelles exhibited her rich contralto voice 
in ascena of Mozart from “ La Clemenza di Tito,” with corno di bassetto obbligat? 
by Mr. Williams; while Signor Belletti, the accomplished Italian baritone, in an 
aria from Euryanthe, proved that his forte lies not in German music. 

The overture to the “ Siege of Corinth” concluded the concert. Although 
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the “ Siege of Corinth” in war may have been a successful enterprise; it cer- 
tainly failed in arresting the flight of the besieged in the Hanover-square Rooms 
on Monday last, the place being evacuated long before Signor Rossini’s brilliant 
“Instration was completed. 


_ 


MR. HALLE’S BEETHOVEN RECITALS. 


The duty of a critic is pleasant, and the task an easy one, when his theme 
qaimits of unreserved praise. But he runs the risk of becoming tedions in 
repeating what has been said over and over again, Who, for example, need insist 
that Beethoven was an extraordinary genius? Who does not know that Mr. 
Hallé isa great artist ? Yet we wish to do honour to both. It wonld be im- 
‘ossible, however, to describe the impression which the “tone poet’s”’ inspira- 
tions produced upon those who were present last week at Mr. Hallé’s second 
« pecital,’’ while the almost breathless attention with which the performance was 
jistened to from first to last sufficiently proved how great was the interest 
created by the masterly rendering of the music. We shall; therefore, confine 
ourselves to a few remarks on the works that formed the subject’ of the last 
concert, and the manner in which they were executed, 

The first of the three sonatas, forming Op. 10, composed in 1799, and dedicated 
to the Countess Browne, a distinguished patron of Beethoven, is, like the first 
two of Op. 2, strongly impressed with Mozart’s “cachet,” more especially in the 
slow movement, which was exquisitely played by Mr. Hallé, whose delicate and 
liquid touch, combined with a beautiful gradation of tone, are most advantageously 
displayed in cantabile phrases, which, at times, seem more “breathed” than 
played. In the sonata in F Major, No. 2, with its humorous scherzo (it has no 
slow movement), Mr. Hallé was equally successful. It was, however, in the third 
sonata of the set, the one in D Major, that the great pianist reached the full 
climax of perfection. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the playing was on 
a par with the music. A more noble poem was never written, nor ever more 
nobly “ recited.” 

The “ Sonata Pathétique,”’ an ornament (?) of every school and drawing-room 
in the world, became really pathetic in Mr. Hallé’s hands. It was, however, 
hardly kind in him to take the first and last movements at such a pace as to put 
to despair all the fair students who have spent so many a tedious hour over the 
study of this very patient and hard-worked sonata. Much as we recommend 
them to accept Mr. Hallé as their model, we hope they will not imitate him in 
this instance. Indeed, we very much doubt whether the great master himself 
would propose it to his admiring pupils. The four sonatas were again played 
without book, although great care was taken that the audience should be provided 
with copies of the music and descriptive progammes, enabling them to watch 
and admire the precision of Mr. Hallé’s memory. This is no doubt a great 
luxury ; but we would suggest that a plain programme, free of charge, be given 
to those who are content to listen to the music ‘ pure et simple.” 

Mr. Santley relieved the pianoforte music with two songs, by Mendelssohn 
and Schubert, the first of which was so short that the audience had scarcely 
time to applaud the singer. Mr. Harold Thomas accompanied with his usual 
ability. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


ADMIRAL MOORSOM. 


On Sunday, the 26th ult., in Montagu-place, Russell-square, aged 68, Vice" 
Admiral Constantine Richard Moorsom. He was a son of the late Admiral Sir 


4 Robert Moorsom, K.C.B. (who died 
-_ in 1835), formerly Commander-in- 
- Chief at Chatham, by Eleanor, 


7m daughter of Thomas Scarth, Esq., 
_ fey of Stakesby, near Whitby, Yorkshire, 
(+ gi as ° and was born in 1792.* He entered 
Oy Yet the Royal Naval College in 1807, and 

Se having carried off three mathematical 
prizes and the first medal, embarked 
o1 board the Revenge, and served 
at the defence of Cadiz; in 1812 
he became Lieutenant, and served 
on the North and South American 
Stations, until made Commander, in 
1814, into the Goree sloop, stationed 
at Bermuda; he was subsequently employed in the Fury, at the bombardment of 
Algiers ; and having attained the rank of Captain in 1818, saw some service at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the Ariadne and Andromache; he attained Flag-rank 
in 1851, and became Vice-Admiral in 1857. He had not been afloat for many 
years before his death, but had discharged the duties of a very active life as 
Chairman of the London and North-Western Railway, in which capacity his 
services will be greatly missed. He married, in 1822, Mary, daughter of Jacob 
Maude, Esq., of Silaby Hall, co. Durham, by whom he had issue five sons and 
three daughters. 





THE REV. DR. CARDWELL. 


On Thursday, the 23rd ult., at Oxford, aged 73, the Rev. Edward Cardwell, D.D.» 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford. He was a brother of the late John Card- 
well, Esq., of Liverpool, and uncle of the Right Hon. 
Edward Cardwell, M.P.,for Oxford, and now Secretary 
for Ireland. He was born in 1787, and having matricu- 
lated at Brasenose College, gained a first class in classics 
and a second in mathematics in 1806, and became a Fellow 
of Brasenose College in 1809. In 1826 he was elected 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, and in 1831 was 
nominated Principal of St. Alban’s Hall by the then 
Chancellor of the University, Lord Grenville, in succession 
to Dr. Whately, promoted to the Archbishopric of Dublin. 
The deceased was a very learned ecclesiastical historian, 

as v—— and was the author of several works of acknowledged 

as authority on various points connected with the English 
Reformation, and the compilation of the Book of Common 

Prayer, “The Two Liturgies of Edward VI., with a Preface,” “ Documentary 
Annals of the Church of England” (two vols.), “ History of the Conferences on 
the Prayer Book,” ‘‘ Synodalia,” “ Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,” &c. 
He edited for the University Press “‘The Ethics of Aristotle,” ‘‘The New 
estament in Greek and English,” and “Josephus de Bellis Judworum,” and 
vas also the author of some “ Lectures on the Coinage of the Greeks and 
Romans,” published by Murray. The appointment of Dr. Cardwell’s successor at 
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St. Alban’s Hall rests with the present Chancellor of the University, the Earl 
of Derby. 


—_- 


G. C. ANTROBUS, ESQ. 


On Tuesday, the 21st ult., at Eaton Hall, near Congleton, Cheshire, aged 67, 
Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, Esq.. He was the second son of the late John Antro- 
. bus, Esq., by Anne, daughter of Gibbs 
Crawford, Esq. (some time M.P. for 
the since disfranchised constituency 
of Queenborough), and younger bro- 
ther of Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., 
of Amesbury Abbey, Wilts, and 
lower Cheam, near Epsom, Surrey. 
lle was born in 1793, and educated 
at Eton and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated M.A. in 
1821. The deceased gentleman, who 
represented Aldborough and Plimp- 
ion between 1818 and 1830, was a 
Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant 
for Cheshire, of which county he 
served as Jligh Sheriff in 1834, He married, first, in 1827, Jane, daughter of the 
ate Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart., who died in 1829; and secondly, in 1832, Char- 
lotte, daughter of Sir E. Crofton, Bart, but was again left a widower in 1839. 
Mr, Antrobus is succeeded by his son by his former marriage, Mr. John Coutts 
Antrobus, who was born in 1829, and married in 1855 Fanny, second daughter of 
C. Swetenham, Esq., of Somerford Booths, 








HON. C. ANNESLEY. 

On Monday, the 20th ult., suddenly, 
at Dingwall, N.B., aged 41, the Hon. 
Charles Arthur James George Annes- 
ley. He was the second but eldest 
surviving son of Arthur, present and 
tenth Viscount Valentia, in the Peer- 
age of Ireland, by Eleanor, daughter 
of Henry O’Brien, Esq., of Blather- 
wyck Park, co. Northampton, and was 


born April 27th, 1820. 





CAPTAIN MACDONELL. 

On Tuesday, April 23rd, at Loirston House, Nigg, Kincardineshire, Cap- 
tain John Macdonell, R.N. He was the son of the late Captain John Mac- 
donell, Killichonate, Lochaber. He joined the Royal Navy on the 10th February, 
1811, under the auspices of his uncle, Admiral Sir James Gordon, Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, and had the good fortune to be actively employed against 
the enemy. In 1812, when serving in the boats of the Unite at the capture of 
two vessels in the Adriatic, he distinguished himself for his bravery in facing the 
enemy, and was upon that occasion severely wounded. He was also present at 
not a few exploits, in various parts of the globe, during his long career, in all of 
which he showed the dash and bravery characteristic ofa true British sailor. He 
was one of the officers on board the Royal yacht which conveyed His Majesty 
George IV. to Leith, when that monarch visited Scotland in 1822. He had faith- 
fully served his country in all parts of the globe, and was almost constantly em- 
ployed for the long period of nearly half a century, and, we may add, much 
respected and beloved by officers and men who served under his command, and 
was well known in the service for maintaining order and discipline without having 
recourse to extreme measures. His remains were borne to the grave by the fleet- 
men and officers of the Coast-guard of the Aberdeen Division, and attended by a 
large circle of friends. een 
C. ROPER, ESQ. 

On Thursday, the 9th inet., at Fairfield, in the County of Dublin, Charles 
Roper, Esq. He was the eldest son of William Roper, Esq. (third son of the Hon. 
and Rev. Richard Henry Roper, Rector of Clownes, co. Monaghan), by Elizabeth, 
daughter of R. Fish, Esq., and elder brother of Sir Henry Roper, Knt., late Chief 
Justice of Bombay, and represented a younger branch of the family of Lord 'Teyn- 
ham, being great-grandson of the Sth Baron. ‘The deceased gentleman was 
married, and has left issue. At the time of his decease he was a little more than 
60 years of age. . 


MRS. FOUNTAYNE-WILSON, 


On Tuesday, the 21st ult., at Maidencombe House, near Torquay, aged 76, 
Mrs. Fountayne-Wilson. The deceased 
lady was the third daughter of George 
Osbaldeston, Esq., of Hutton Bushel, 
and was born in 1784. She married, 
about the year 1803, the late Richard 
Fountayne-Wilson, Esq., of Melton 
Park, near Doncaster, High Sheriff of 
Yorkshire, in 1807, and some time 
representative of that county in Parlia- 
ment, whose mother was the only sur- 
viving daughter and heiress of the 
Very Rev. Dr. Fountayne, Dean of 
York, by his second wife, Anne, only 
daughter of Charles Montagu, Esq., of Papplewick, which name has been assumed 
by her elder son, the present Andrew Montagu, Esq., of Melton Park. 


~ 





COUNT ORLOFF. 

Recently, in Russia, aged 73, Count Alexis Orloff, late chief of the secret police 
in the Russian Empire. He was the illegitimate son of one of the family of Orloff, 
whose names have been mixed up with Russian history since the time of Peter 
the Great, and was born in 1788. At an early age he entered the army, and 
having served in the war with France, at the conclusion of peace became Adjutant 
to the late Grand Duke Constantine and Colonel of a Regiment of the Guards. 
He was the first officer who gave in his adhesion to the Emperor Nicholas I., who 
made him Adjutant-General, and conferred on him his title. From that time for- 
ward he enjoyed the entire confidence of the Emperor, who sent him with the 
army to Turkey in 1828; and it was Orloff who concluded on his master’s behal , 
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the peace of Adrianople. In 1831 he undertook a second mission to Constan- 
tinople ; and, on returning, was sent to Poland to ascertain and report to the 
Emperor the cause which delayed the success of the Russian arms. It has been 
insinnated by M. Louis Blane, that Orloff had a hand in poisoning Marshal 
Diebitech, but this is probably a calumny. He was next sent to London to take part 
in the conferences respecting Belgium and the Netherlands. He did not succeed 
on this occasion, but in 1833 he concinded the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, by which 
the Porte undertook to close the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles against all ships 
of war except those belonging to Russia. He was the constant companion of the 
late Czar in his visits to European courts, and accompanied him to Olmutz and 
Berlin in 1853. In the January following Orloff was sent to Vienna, to secure, if 

ible, the neutrality of Austria in the affairs of the East, but his mission 
failed, and he returned to St. Petersburgh. He remained to the last the chief, if 
not the only trusted friend of the late Emperor, and stood high in the esteem and 
confidence of his successor. He was a man of prodigious size and muscular 
strength, and possessed landed estates of vast extent and fertility. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Princess Adelaide Octave Le Denays de Quemadeuc de Bethune, of 
the city of Paris, and of Jossigny, near Lagny, in the department of Seine and 
Marne, in France, widow, in which latter place she died last year, made her will 
in 1859, which was duly administered to and registered according to the formalities 
required by the French law, and was proved in this country, in the principal 
registry, on the 25th ultimo, by her brother-in-law, Count Felix de Bethune, the 
sole executor. This illustrious lady is distinguished in the better sense of the 
term by those charitable feelings which do honour to God and reflect credit upon 
human nature. After bestowing most liberal bequests upon her relatives and 
even friends, she passes on to that which is evidently the great object of her heart, 
namely, to promote the prosperity and extension of the several charitable institu- 
tions, endowments, societies, &c., within her sphere. Hence we find that large 
sums are directed to be expended upon these charitable objects. The legacies 
and annuities which are bestowed upon the princess’s domestics are also upon 
the same liberal scale, and from the generous feeling she’ has thus evinced 
towards them, we feel assured that her memory will be cherished and esteemed 
by those indviduals with the sincerest respect, gratitude, and affection. 








The Rev. Dr. Twining, D.D., of Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he died on 
the 8th of November last, made his will in February of the same year, 
to which he added two codicils a few weeks preceding his death. These docu- 


—— 





ments have been proved in the Supreme Court of that colony, by the executors; | 


and Dr. Twining having property also in England, administration, with the will 
and codicils thereto annexed, was granted to George Capes, Esq., the lawfully- 
appointed attorney of the executors nominated in his will, namely, his relict, his 
sons, Charles and George, and his brother, Charles Twining, Esq., all residing at 
Halifax. The testator has beqeathed his estate, real and personal, to his widow 
for life, and at her decease he has directed that it shall be divided into four equal 
portions, one to each of his two surviving sons, and the remaining two shares 
between his two orphan grandchildren, Emma Hall and Edward Handfield 
Bailey Twining. The Doctor has bequeathed his presentation plate amongst the 
last four named parties in certain proportions, and has given strict injunctions 
that it is by no means to be disposed of. Dr. Twining, the testator, had been 
attached to the army as chaplain for a long series of years, and attained to seni- 
ority in that capacity. He was at the head of assistant-chaplains to the forces, 
and Garrison Chaplain, Nova Scotia. That Dr. Twining was highly respected is 
sfliciently indicated by the friends of the officers of the 85th and 97th regiments 
presenting him with some magnificent plate as a testimony of their esteem and 
regard. The congregation of St. Matthew’s Church, also from a deep sense, no 
doubt, of the Rev. Doctor’s spiritual labours amongst them, presented him with a 
silver tea service, and the Ladies’ Bible Society, actuated by the same feelings of 
respect and sincere regard, presented him also with a handsome piece of plate. 





Diego Lopez Suasso, Esq., of the city of Amsterdam, died possessed of pro- 
perty in England, which was administered to in the London Court on the 23rd of 
last month, and sworn under £20,000 personalty, and Probate granted to his son, 
Augustus Pieser Lopez Suasso, Esq., of Amsterdam, the sole executor named in 
his will, which bears date the 26th of February, 1845, and is written in the Dutch 


————- 
being sworn under £7,000, which is exclusive of realty. This gentleman is 
among the many of this family who appear to be members of the legal pretest” 
Mr. Coleridge, the testator, is a relative of Mr. Justice Coleridge, and his mg 
tice as a barrister, if not very extensive, was highly respectable and ieeeaee 
The will contains simply the following bequests :—Mr. Coleridge gives a tif, _ 
interest in his real and personal estate to his relict, together with an immed; - 
legacy of £500, and on the decease of Mrs. Coleridge, the estate is bequeathed t. 
a sister of the testator. 





Granville Edward Harcourt Vernon, Esq., of Eaton-square, Knightsbr; 
and Grove Hall, near Retford, Notts, who died on the Ist of February last, at 
Tottenham Park, Marlborough, the seat of the Marquis of Ailesbury, execu; 
his will in 1857, wherein he appointed his wife, the Hon. Lady Selina Catherine. 
together with Egerton Vernon Harcourt, Esq., the uncle of the testator, executors, 
to whom Probate was granted by the London Court on the 17th of last month, 
The personalty was sworn under £7,000, which, with the realty, he has bequeatheg 
to his relict. There is no other disposition contained in the will. Mr. H 
Vernon married, in 1854, the Hon. Lady Selina Catherine, only daughter of the 
Earl of Clanwilliam, K.P., but has had no issue. Mr. Harcourt Vernon received 
his education at our fine public school of Westminster, and finished it at Oxforg 
by taking the usual degrees. His life unfortunately terminated prematurely, 
having reached only to the ageof 45. During this brief period he appears to have 
been actively employed as Secretary under the Chief Secretaries of Irelang— 
namely, the Earl of St. Germans and the Duke of Newcastle, and subsequently to 
have taken upon himself the duties of a Magistrate of Nottingham, and a Deputy. 
Lieutenant of the same county, and to have accepted a Captaincy of the Clumber 
troop of Sherwood Rangers of Yeomanry Cavalry. Mr. Harcourt Vernon was the 
grandson of the Right Hon. and Most Reverend Edward Vernon Harcourt, Lord 
Archbishop of York, and eldest son of the Worshipful Granville Harcourt Vernon 
Esq., the Chancellor of the Diocese. ; 








CLARKINGTON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM SERIES OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH LEGISLATURE. 


In looking over a few specimens of this interesting series of life-like portraits, 
it is impossible for the mind to avoid resting upon two sentiments,—admiration, 
first, of the perfection to which science has now brought the art of picture. 
making, and then of regret that in the times that have passed away there wag 
nothing like the means now possessed for preserving a faithful image of men 
who had rendered themselves illustrious by their genius in peace or their heroism 
in war. 

The statuary and the painter of Greeks and Romans could, with all their power 
and skill, produce but few specimens of the illustrious men of their time. Of the 
works of the former but scanty remains are now to be found, and of the latter 
there is not a vestige discoverable. They have perished utterly. And then, 
descending to times that may be considered as comparatively modern, we find it 
difficult to determine whether or not we have a single authentic portrait of 
Shakspeare. Alas! that there was not in the Elizabethan age ‘‘a Photographic 
Album” series. Of what priceless value! and how dear to every lover of poetry, 


| of nature, of genius, would be a likeness of the immortal bard, such as Mr, 


Clarkington gives in this series of a Major Sibthorp or a Sir R. Levinge, not to 


_ mention a Justice Haliburton or Lord Stanley. There would be—not merely 


for the century in which he lived, but for all time to come—the embodiment of 
the living man, a representation of him at once exhibited, such as the most 
elaborate description by the pen must fail to convey; and pencil and brush but 
too frequently are incapable of catching with the same vivid power, distinctness, 
and force that photography possesses. An old marble bust of Julius Cesar is 


| looked at with the deepest interest, because it is supposed to resemble the 


language. This is the will of a private gentleman of very handsome fortune, and, | 


as is usually stated in Dutch testamentary documents of persons in that sphere 
of life, “ following no occupation.” <A part of his property being invested in 
England, it became necessary that the will should be accurately translated from 
the Dutch into English, in order to procure Probate in the usual course. The 
will is singular, and merely conveys certain instructions to his son the executor, 
without any mention of names. This is a peculiarity which exhibits a novelty in 
will making, and appears, according to our English practice, perfectly incompre- 
hensible. ‘The form used in this Dutch will runs thus: “The testator, in the 


presence of his notary, appoints his son executor, imparting to him such instruc- | 


tions as may be necessary, empowering him to administer to the English and other 
funds, and to transfer the same into the names of the persons entitled thereto.” 





The Right Hon. Jane, Baroness Audley, relict of the Right Hon. George 
John, Lord Audley, whom she survived twenty-four years, made her will in 1854, 


original; but what if there were a photographic likeness to be had of the 
invader, as he was fighting his way against our ancestors in Kent, how it would 
be prized, not merely as a curiosity, nor as an antiquity, but for what we would 
be sure was its truthfulness in the most minute portraiture of the once living 
man, in every feature, nay, in every wrinkle upon his brow, and in the smallest 
fold of his war-cloak. 

It is, however, useless to regret the past ; but we may prove that we are worthy 
of the present, by appreciating as they deserve the discoveries that are taking 
place, and the improvement in every art which adds to the comforts and tends to 
increase the innocent enjoyments of society. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


NEVER was a tale told more agreeably than Mr. Thackeray’s “ Philip,” in the 
Cornhill. In the number for June are two new chapters, in which are to be 
found more genuine wit and exquisite satire than are discoverable in the three- 


_ yolume novels or laboured essays of any living writer. The plot is carried on 


_ with consummate skill, and the last chapter in this month’s magazine brings the 


which was proved in the London Court, on the 22nd of last month, by her daughters, 


the Hon. Ladies Jane and Susan Touchet, the executrixes therein named. Her 
ladyship, possessing property under settlement, together with other disposable 
sums, has bequeathed the entire amount equally between her before-named 
daughters. Her ladyship’s sons, we infer, are amply provided for under settle- 
ments ; her ladyship’s eldest son being the present baron. Lady Audley was the 
daughter of Admiral Sir Ross Donnelly, K.C.B., and married Lord Audley, the 
representative of one of the most ancient families in the kingdom. They origin- 


ated from Normandy, and an ancestor, having done good military service in the , 


reign of Edward III., was created a knight. This gallant soldier married Joan, 
heiress to the barony of Audley. The eighteenth baron of this name assumed, 
by royal permission, the names and arms of Touchet and Audley. In precedence 
in the House of Peers, Lord Audley stands second on the list of English barons, 
the creation bearing date 26th January, 1296. 





Herbert Coleridge, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of No. 10, Chester-place, Regent's 
Park, and Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, died on the 23rd of April last, at his 
residence, Chester-place, having made his will on the 6th of February, 1860, ap- 
pointing as his executors John Duke Coleridge, Esq., the testator’s cousin, and 
Wm. Christopher Valentine, Esq., Barristers-at-law, together with his relict. 
Probate was granded by the London Court on the 25th ultimo; the personalty 


story to a fearful crisis in the fortunes of the hero. With Mr. Thackeray's 
powers in describing the actions and analyzing the thoughts of the good as well 
as the bad, it is to be regretted he does not say a little more of Dr. Firmin, 
and of “ the life’? he led when he beheld his schemes failing, and the inevitable 
hour approaching when his hypocrisy should become exposed, and the world made 
acquainted with his villainy. Have the “Sir John Dean Pauls” of society the 
feelings of other men? Are they absolutely callous? Here is a question for 
the master-novelist of the age to ponder over, and, we hope, illustrate in the 


| further progress of the tale of “ Philip.”” That charming description of ancient 





times and manners, ‘‘ The Stage Queen and the Squire,” is brought to a conclusion. 
Amongst other papers worth reading in the Cornhill, are “The Study of History,” 
“The English Convict System,” and “ Agnes of Sorrento,” by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. Mr. Doyle’s picture for the month is an illustration exhibiting a fashion- 
able party amusing themselves with the game of “ Aunt Sally.” Macmillan 
gives a very interesting description of the far-off island of St. Kilda. Among% 
other strange circumstances told of the inhabitants is the almost incredible, but 
still well-authenticated fact, that a visit of strangers to the island is attended 
with calamity to the natives—sickness, in the shape of cough and a slight fever: 
breaking out amongst the latter a few days after strangers have landed on the 
island! Absurd as such a statement appears to be, still the writer in Macmillan 
maintains that for a long series of years the same calamity has occurred. The name 
given to it on the island is “ the trouble.” ‘“ Ravenshoe,”’ and “Tom Brown 
Oxford,” are “the tales” in Macmillan, and their merits may be surmised fro™ 
the names of their authors, Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Hughes. Mr. Sala con- 
tinues his powerfully-written tale, “The Seven Sons of Mammon,” in Temp¥ 
Bar. In the present number he introduces a new character, the father ol his 
witch-heroine, “ Mrs. Armytage,”’ a returned convict, who forges bills for b8 
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daughter, and deyotes his leisure hours to the concection of a poison which will 
jeave no trace upon the persons of his victims. The author takes occasion to 
defend himself against the objections made to his story hitherto. ‘ When,” he 
observes, “ we have not seen, and when we do not know, things, there is nothing 
easier than to doubt their probability, or even to deny their existence.” He 
declares that all the characters he has introduced are drawn from life, that his 
incidents are founded upon facts. “I have,” he says, “known these people, 
and they must play their several parts round the shrine of Mammon until! that 
Deluge which threatens them all arrives.” All we can say is, that we are glad to 
hear such news; for “The Seven Sons of Mammon ”’ is a first-rate novel, told 
with great spirit, full of vigour and animation, and we hope, for the advantage and 
amusement of the public, it may be continued for many a month longer in the 
pages of Temple Bar. In the same magazine there is an article on “ American 
Hotels and American Food,’ in which a very important fact is proved incon- 
testably, viz., that the American hotels are “at least a century in advance of 
those in England.” A single sentence from the article will be sufficient :— 

« For eight or ten shillings a day, and no extras of any kind, the simplest traveller may have 
his four meals per diem, and all the comforts of a prince’s house, and splendidly-furnished 
drawing-rooms, good society, reading-rooms, and all the luxuries of a royal mansion.”’ 

In the St. James’s there is a very useful, timely article upon “ Santa Domingo,” 
from the pen of Professor Ansted. In the year 1856 Professor Ansted was at 
Domingo, and penetrated a short distance into the interior. He testifies to the 
decay of the island, and to its relapsing into a state of barbarism under its present 
rulers, whilst he at the same time shows that it is the duty of England not to 
permit Spain to obtain possession of it. “The farce of annexation,” he truly 
observes, *‘can be played even more easily with the miserable half-bred Domini- 
cans, than with the poor Savoyards, or the inhabitants of Nice;’’ but he points 
out the danger that will follow from such an annexation being permitted. 
crooked policy of France will be promoted, and the atrocities of the slave-trade 
perpetuated. Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s charming and instructive tale, “Can Wrong be 
Right?’ is continued; and there is commenced a new story, by the author of 
“Paul Ferroll.” It is not one calculated to increase the fame of the author, or 
add to the popularity of the St. James’s. A valuable paper from Mr. Robert 
Bell, and articles by other contributors, serve, however, to show there is solid 
power concentrated in the youngest member of the monthly periodicals. In 
the Art Journal there are three very beautiful illustrations: ‘The Guerilla’s 

Departure,” engraved by J. C. Armytage, from the picture by Wilkie, in the 

Royal Collection at Buckingham Palace ; “ Ancient Italy,” engraved by J. T. 
Wilmore, A.R.A., from the picture by Turner, in the collection of Mr. Munro; 
and “The Beacon Tower,” engraved by E. Radclyffe, from the picture by Claude, 
in the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. The articles illustrated by engravings 
are Mr. Heaphy’s “ Examination into the Antiquity of the Likeness of Our Lord ;” 
“The Crystal Palace Art-Union,’ and Mr. Benson J. Lossing’s description of 
“The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea.” That excellent and valuable 
periodical, the Geologist, is illustrated this month with three capital plates, in ad- 
dition to the usual quantity of wood-engravings. It commences with an article 
of especial interest at this moment, for it refers to the “ projected exploration of 











The | 


_—s 


and the relation of science to philosophy, mysticism, and the use of the intellect, 

ion. Of death, life, damnation, redemption, heaven, the religion of nature, 
free-will, self. Of the fact of human life, illusion, reality, wrongness. The fifth 
book consists of dialogues discussing the matters treated of in the four preceding 
books. The author declares they are intended to be merely “expository and not 


| controversial.” This work has reached a second edition, a sure proof that it has 


found favour with no inconsiderable portion of learned individuals, for none others 
would venture to touch the points which it dilates upon. 





Australian Sketches, The Gold Discovery, Bush Groves. By Thomas McCombie, 
Esq. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co.,47, Ludgate-hill. Some of the pieces 
to be found in this volume have previously appeared in magazines : but as all contain 
accurate statements of facts very well told, they are deserving of republication 
in a permanent form. The subjects treated of are the following :—1. The gold 
discovery—the great rush to Ballarat; 2, Mount Alexander; 3, the Bendigo; 
4, the Mac Ivor, Ovens, &c.; 5, Melbourne before and after the golden era; 
6, the squatters; 7, the gold diggers ; 8, the convicts; 9, the aborigines ; 10, the 
bush groves of Australia; 11, an afternoon at Ballarat; 12, going round the Horn. 


Sunbeams for all Seasons. <A selected series of Precepts, Counsels, and 
Cautions, relating to the Hopes, Pleasures, and Sorrows of Life. New edition, 
edited and greatly enlarged, by Mrs. Clara Balfour, author of “‘ Uphill Work,” 
The Women of Scripture,” “ Moral Heroism,” “‘ Happy Evenings,” &c. London: 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row.—This is the common-place book of a lady, 
showing great taste and judgment in the selection, and forming a volume which 
is sure to afford pleasant and instructive reading at whatever page it may be 
opened. A better or a wiser companion could not be selected in a railway or 
travelling carriage. 





The Chapel of St. John; or, a Life of Faith in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Kenelm Henry Digby. London: Thomas Richardson & Son, 26, Paternoster- 
row ; 9, Chapel-street, Dublin; and Derby.—This work is founded on the life of 
a lady, whose biography may be narrated within the compass of three lines. 
** Jane Mary, the youngest daughter of Thomas Dillon of Mount Dillon, in the 
county Kildare, Ireland, was at an early age united to the Digbys of Laundes- 
town, and died at the age of forty-two.’ Upon this biography the author has 


| constructed a volume superabounding in learning of the most multifarious de- 


_ borne on 9th August, 1859. 


Iceland by the Alpine Club,” and presents a complete catalogue of geological | 


works, that would be found of great use to those proceeding to that strange 
country. A second article, certain to attract a large share of the public attention, 


the Author. 


is written by Mr. F. Drake, upon “ The discovery of Human Remains with Extinct | 


Animals in the Vale of Belvoir.”” In the same number is begun ‘ An Illustrated 
Catalogue of British Fossils,’ an important labour we hope to find successfully 
carried on with the same taste and judgment with which it has been commenced. 

We are compelled to postpone until next week a notice of Bentley, Fraser, 
Blackwood, Colburn, and other important periodicals. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Stanford’s New Map of the United States; 
1860, and showing the Boundary of the Seceding States. 
Stanford, 6, Charing-cross, S.W.—This valuable map ought to be in the posses- 
sion of every one who takes an interest in the present struggle that is now en- 
gaging all the energies of the Great Republic. At one glance the eye is instructed 


with the Result of the Census of 


traced upon this map, which is made in such a convenient form as to be easily 
carried in the pocket. 


A Class-Book of Physical Geography. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S., author of 
** A Class-Book of Modern Geography,” &c. London: George Philip & Son, 32, 
Fleet-street. Liverpool: Caxton-buildings, South John-street; and 51, South 
Castle-street.—The author states in his preface to this work, that he claims for 
it “no higher merit than that of exhibiting, in clear and methodical arrangement, 
the principal facts respecting the natural features, productions, and phenomena of 
the earth.”” The author scarcely does justice in the preceding sentence to the 
value of his labours. His book is the result of earnest study, and a single sen- 
tence from it will show how suggestive it is of thought to others :— 

‘The shores of the British islands display a circuit of more than 6,500 miles—a development 


of coast-line which, compared to extent of surface, is truly astonishing, and which serves in no 
unimportant measure to illustrate the maritime greatness of the British nation.”’ 





Philps’ Washington Described : acomplete view of the American Capital and the 
District of Columbia ; with many notices, historical, topographical, and scientific, 
of the seat of Government. Edited by William D. Haley. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. New York: Rudd & Carleton. This is a 
timely publication. Here is a full account of that place in the United States in 
which, beyond all others, a particular interest is felt at this moment ; becanse it 
is well known that amongst the plans contemplated by the Southern States intheir 
Secession was the seizure of Washington—the seat of Government. Mr. Philps 
shows the value and importance of Washington to the Northern States. Perhaps 
there is no part of the work which will be read with more interest in this country 
than “the American” accounts of the seizure of Washington by the British forces 
under the command of Major-General Ross and Admiral Cockburn, in 1814. 


—_— —__ -——_—— 


Man and his Dwelling-place. An Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature. 
By James Hinton. Second Edition. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 
—A work which requires a great deal of thought from the reader. It is divided 
into five books, and these treat—1. Of Science ; 2. Philosophy ; 3. Religion ; and 
1. Ethics. These books are again subdivided into chapters, on the works of 


| Causes and Results. 


scription, and we have no doubt the book will be particularly acceptable to Roman 
Catholics, for whom it seems to be especially written. ' 








Books Recervep.—Mr. Disraeli, Colonel Rathborne, and the Council of India. 
A Letter, in Explanation of a Petition for Enquiry presented from Colonel Rath- 
London: 1860.—The Church and Nonconformists 
of 1662. By Rev. D. Mountfield, M.A., Incumbent of Oxen, Salop. London: 
W. Kent & Co., 52, Paternoster-row.—The Speech delivered at the Mansion House 
on 1st May, by the Right Hon, the Earl of Derby, K.G. Revised and corrected by 
London: Saunders, Otley, and Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover- 
square.—Wee Davie. By Norman Macleod, D.D. Originally published in 
**Good Words.” Edinburgh: Alexander Strahan & Co.; London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co.—Common Objects of the Microscope. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S., Author of ‘Common Objects of the Country and Sea-shore,” 
“My Feathered Friends,” &c. London: Routledge, Warne, & Routledge, Far- 


| rington-street, and 56, Walker-street, New York.—The Evisting Revolution ; its 


London: Edward | 


By Charles Edward Picket. Sacramento.—The Old Testa- 
ment, abridged from the Authorised Version. Part I. Genesis. London: J. Bris- 
coe, 28, Banner-street, Finsbury.—Notes on the First Essay in the series called 
“ Essays and Reviews.” By E. H. Hansell, B.D., Praelector of Theology, Magda- 
len College, Oxford. London: Rivingtons, Waterloo-place.—The Political Revo- 
lutions of 1860 and 1861, in Europe and America. Essay No. III. London: 
G. H. Nichols, Earl’s-court, Leicester-square.— Boy’s Own Library. Vol. I. 
No. 1 and 2.— Wild Sports of the World. London: 8. QO. Beeton, 248, Strand, 


| W.C. 
as to the relative extent, position, and capabilities of the contending powers. The | 
results of the last census, appended to the map, will be found alike useful and 

instructive ; and should hostilities occur, the march of armies can be distinctly 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
In the Literary Intelligence of last week, the name of Miss Ellen Barlee 


| the author of ‘‘ Thinking and Acting,’ was accidentally printed as Miss Ellen 








Science, the laws of nature, illustration from astronomy, knowing, being. Of | 


man, the world, idealism, scepticism, and the grounds of knowledge, positivism, 


Bailie. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce a second edition, revised, of Mr. John 
Cordy Jeffreson’s “ Book about Doctors ;” a new tale by the author of “ Grand- 
mother’s Money,” entitled, ‘*‘ Under the Spell ;’ “Nothing New,” a tale, by the 
author of “ John Halifax,’ which will form the new volume of Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett’s Popular Library; and the long-promised volume of Leigh Hunt’s 
“ Saunter through the West End.” 

Mr. Murray has just issued a new edition of Rev. James Hessey’s “ Sunday : its 
Origin, History, and Present Obligations.” 

Sir Duncan Macdougall’s ‘ History of the Volunteer Movement,” published by 
Effingham Wilson, has gone into a second edition. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Motley’s commnnications to the Times on the causes 
of the American civil war will be issued as a pamphlet by Mr. Manwaring. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce another new novel, entitled “ Houseless ; 
or, a Poet’s Inner Life,” by the author of “ Jacob Bendixen.” 

Messrs. Ward & Lock appropriately issue early in June a “ Handy Book of 


| Wild Flowers,” showing where to gather them, how to preserve them, their 


times and seasons for flowering, and their medical uses. The book will be 
illustrated with beautiful specimens. 

Messrs. Saunders and Otley’s latest announcements include “The Financial 
Policy of England for Twenty Years, from 1512 to 1861,” by Sir Stafford North- 
cote, M.P.; a work by Lord Robert Montague, on “The relation of Church and 
State, and the nature and effects of an Established Religion.” 

Archdeacon Denison’s book on “ The History of the Church, the Low Charch, 
and the Broad Church Parties,”’ is nearly ready. 

“ Awas-I-hind; or, a Voice from the Ganges; being a Solution of the True 
Source of Christianity,” by an Indian Officer, will be published by Mr. Manwaring 
next week. 

A meeting has been held during the past week, with a view to raise a statue to 
the memory of John Bunyan, in one of the principal thoroughfares of the metro- 
polis, and that his tomb in Bunhill-fields Cemetery should be restored. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury ocenpied the chair. 

Messrs. Atchley & Co. announce a “ New Office Book for Architects, Engineers, 
Surveyors, Builders, and others,” giving the aim of a real architect and engineer 
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in undertaking a work. Mr. Atchley will also publish, early in June, Mr. M. E. 


| 


Walcott’s “ Church and Conventual Arrangement,” fully illustrated, with copious 


references, a complete glossary, and an index. 

M. du Chaillu’s book on Africa is already in the fifth thousand. The Gray 
correspondence is not likely to cause any diminution of the sale. 

Mr. Manwaring has undertaken to publish the volume which Miss Mary C. 
Hume has, for some time past, been preparing on “ Obscure Texts of Scripture.” 

A new edition of the address of the Vice-President of the Alpine Club, 
Mr. William Longman, “On the Exploration of Iceland,’’ which was printed for 
private circulation, will be published in a few days by Messrs. Longman. It will 
contain a map showing the proposed route of exploration. A postscript will be 
added, containing suggestions for a modification of the intended route, with a 
daily itinerary of the journey, drawn up with the assistance of an Icelandic 
merchant. 

Messrs. Parker, Son, & Bourn have ready a Venetian story by Mrs. Valentine, 
entitled “ Baby Bianca.” 


It is stated that Mr. Moy Thomas is engaged on a “ Life of Lady Mary Wort- | 
ley Montague,” comprising many hundred letters hitherto unpublished, all of 


which have been placed in his hands since his recent edition of her works. 

Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall have in the press a new and revised edition of 
* Agnes Home.” 

Amongst the latest foreign literary intelligence may be mentioned a new 
romance by George Sand, called ‘‘ Evenor and Leucippe ; or, the Lover of the 
Golden Age; “Comedy without Comedians,’ by Victor Krovani; M. Camille 
Henri's “ Story ofan Ugly Woman ;” “ Ten Years ofthe Reign of Napoleon IIL,” 
by a Statesman ; “‘ The King of Italy, his Family, and his Court ;’’ the seventh 
volume of Eugéne Hatin’s ‘ History of the Press in France ;” and a work by 
M. Laprade, Professor of Literature at Lyons, under the title of “ Questions d’ Art 
et de Morale.” Dr. Barth's “ Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central 
Africa’ has been translated into French by M. Paul Ithier. 

For the first time these fifteen years a new edition of M. Michelet’s “ Priests, 
Women, and Families,’ has been produced in France. The book was long out 
of print, and the few secondhand copies that might occasionally be met with were 
eagerly bought up. 

Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, and Wilkinson commence, on Monday, June 3, a five 
days’ sale of the valuable library formed by Archbishop Tenison, during the 
reigns of King Charles I1., James II., William II1., and Queen Anne. Many of 
the books are unusually rare and interesting. Among them may be mentioned 


Biblia Graeca, Aldus, 1518, with the autograph of the celebrated Polish Reformer, | 


John A Lasco; the Biblia Sacra, Finnicé, the rare first edition, 1642; the first 
and very rare edition of Bishop Fisher’s Treatise of the Seven Penitential Psalms, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1508; a fine copy of the original edition of Knox’s 
History of the Church of Scotland, 1584; and a Note-Book of Lord Bacon’s, con- 
taining particulars of his family and estates. 
also, during the month of June, dispose of the manuscripts collected by Archbishop 
Tenison, one of the most interesting of them being a volume of unpublished 
poems of King James IV. of Scotland, with corrections and alterations in the 


Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson will | 


King’s own handwriting. The important library of the late Baron Humboldt will | 


also be disposed of during the season by the above firm. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
From MAY 247TH To MAY 30ru. 


Adams (W.). Derbyshire Dales and Fishing Langford (J. A.). Prison Books and their 
Streams. Post Svo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Kent Authors. Crown Svo. cloth. 8s. Tegg. 

& Co. Life and Character of Garibaldi. 8vo. sewed. 

Ainsworth (W. H.). Ovingdean Grange. New edition. 1s. Ward & Lock. 

Feap. boards (‘‘ Railway Library’’). 2s. | Montgomery (J.). Milton’s Poetical Works. 
Routledge. Vol. I. post 8vo, cloth. (Illustrated Li- 

Aimard, The Prairie Flower. 12mo. boards. brary.) 5s. Bohn. 
2s. Ward & Lock. | M‘Combie (T.). Australian Sketches, 12mo. 

Alexander (J. A). The Gospel of Jesus | cloth, 2s. 6d, Sampson Low & Co, 
Christ. Crown Svo. cloth. 78. 6d. Nelson. | Norton (J. B.). Nemesis. A poem. Post 

Bentley's (Robert). Manual of Botany. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Richardson. 

Feap. 8vo. cloth. 12s. 6d. Churchill. | Oxenden (Rev. Ashton). The Home Beyond, 

Benson (W.). Letters of the late James or a Happy Old Age. 12mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
Bourne. Svo. cloth. @s. Simpkin. Wertheim. 

Biggs’ Railway Acts. 1838-1860, Ninth edi- | -~—-—— Great Truths in Very Plain Lan- 
tion. 12mo. cloth. 6s. Simpkin. guage. 8vo. cloth. 1s. Wertheim. 

Birchhall (J.). England under the Tudors | ——-—— The Earnest Communicant. 8vo. 
and Stuarts. Crown Svo. cloth. 6s. Simpkin. | cloth. 1s. Wertheim. 

Beard (J. R., D.D.). The Progress of Reli- | Page (D.). The Past and Present Life of the 
gious Thought as Illustrated in the Protest- | Globe. Post8vo. cloth. 6s. Blackwood. 
ant Church of France. Crown 8vo. cloth. Punch (Reissue). Vol. IV. boards. 5s. 
7s. 6d. Simpkin. Bradbury & Evans. 

Blight (J. T.). A Week at the Land's End. Robinson (Rey. C. B.). History of the Priory 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 68.64. Longman. and Peculiar of Snaith. 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Clarke (J. E.). Plain Papers on the Social Simpkin. 

Economy of the People. Feap. cloth. Rogers (G. H.). How to Speak Hindustani. 
2s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. l2mo. cloth. 1s.6d. Allen & Co. 

Cunningham (Peter). The Correspondence Ruth Baynard’s Story. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d 
of Horace Walpole. Vol. IV. Svo. cloth. Saunders & Otley. ~ 
(English Gentleman's Library). 98. Bohn. Sula (G. A.). Twice round the Clock. 12mo 

Edwards (Sutherland). The Russians at boards. (First Class Library, No. 4.) 2s 6d. 
Home. Post 8vo. cloth. Second edition. Kent & Co. p re 
lds. Gd. Allen & Co. Shutte (Rev. R.). Memoir of the late H. 

Ellicot’s (C. J.) Critical and Grammatical | Newland. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. Masters 
Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles. Se- Simmonds (P. L.). Ure’s Philosophy of Manu- 
coud edition. Svo. cloth. 10s. 6d. Parker, | factures. Post Svo. cloth. (Scientific Library). 
Son, & Co. 7s. 6d.) Bohn. ¢ 

Fenton (C. H.). The Rudiments of Rifle Sieveking (E. H.). On Epilepsy. Second 

i 


_ Practice. Feap. cloth. 1s. 6d. Simpkin. edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d.” Churchill 

Fowler (QO. 8.). Phesivlogy, Animal and Sinclair (Francis). Reminiscences of a 
Mental: Self-culture and Perfection of | Lawyer. 1 Vol. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d 
Character. lvol. Svo. cloth. 10s. Tweedie. Saunders & Otley. ° aoe 

Forbes(D.). A smaller Hindustani and English Spencer (J. 8.). A Rector’s Sketches Feap 
Dictionary. Square Svo. cloth. 12s. Allen | svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Nelson. = 
& Co. | The United States Tariff for 18 

Greatrex (Rev. C. B.). Esther, and other | Low & Co. a icin 
Sacred Pieces. Square 8vo. cloth. 5s. | The Family Treasury. Half-Yearly Vol., 1861. 
Saunders & Otley. Royal 8vo. cloth. “ 48.6d. Nelson. 

Guessing Stories, by a Country Parson. The Family Friend. June, 1861. 8vo. cloth. 


Square, cloth. 3s. : Bell & Daldy. | 28. 6d. Ward & Lock. 
Haley (W. D.). Philip Washington De-*| Touche (V.). Hand-Book of Initial Letters 
scribed. 5s. Sampson Low & Co. | and Borders. Post Svo. sewed. 23. 6d. 


——_ e.. A Practical Treatise on Sea 
Sathing and Sea Air. Second edition. Village Missionaries By the Author of 
Feap., sewed. 2s. 6d. Charchill. “Under the Microscope.” : ] 
— Book of Central Italy. Post Svo. 10s. cloth. Se 6d. ia Sieiihies 

urray Williams (Charles W.). On Heat. 

Harry Birkett. The Story of a Man who Edition. 8vo. cloth 7s éd oo ng 
Helped Himself. Feap. 8vo. boards. 2s. ; By 
Tweedie. 

Hickling (G.). The Pleasures of Life and 
oo Poems. 1l2mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Kent 

0. 

Knight's (Miss Cornelia) Autobi 

2 vols. Svo. cloth, £1, 6s. Allen & Gor 


Barnard & Son. 


Edition. 12s. Saunders & Otley. 

Works on Tobacco. By several distinguished 
American Writers. 1l2mo. boards. 2s. 6d. 
Tweedie. 

Wrnter (A.). Our Social Bees. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 6s. Hardwicke, 





Wolff (Dr.). Travels by. 8vo. cloth. New | 


| 
' 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monpay. 


8 p.m. Entomological—12, Bedford-row. 
3 ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. (General Monthly Meeting.) 


aa o m ne **On the Sculptures of the Mausoleum at Hali 

carnassus, lately deposited in the British Museum,” by Mr. C. T. Newton, _ 
TUESDAY. 

8 ,, Ethnological—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. ‘‘Craniometry,” by G, By k 
Esq. ; *‘ Australian Traditions,” by R. H. Major, F.S.A. . ™ 

8 ,, Photographical—King’s College, Strand. 

9 ,, Civil Engineers—25, Great Georze-street, Westminster. (The President's Conver 
sazione.) P 

S es a Institation—Albemarle-street. Mr. John Hullah, ‘On the History of Modern 
fLusic.”’ 


WepyEspa¥. 
8 ,, Geological—Burlington House. ‘On the Occurrence of large Boulders of Granite at, 
zreat depth in West Rosewarne Mine, Gwinear, Cornwall.” By H. C. Salmon, Ry, 
*.G.8. “On an erect Sigillaria from the South Juggins, Nova Scotia.” 
Dr. J. W. Dawson, F.G.S. ‘‘On a Carpolite from the Coal-formation of (gy, 
Breton.” By Dr. J. W. Dawson, F.G.S. pe 


THURSDAY. 

8} ,, Antiquaries, Somerset House. 

8 ,, Linnwan—Burlington House. ‘On certain Sexual Monstrosities in the Genus Paggj. 
flora; ’’ by Dr. James Salter. ‘‘On Hymenopterous Insects collected in the Islands 
of Ceram, Celebes, &c.;’’ by Mr. F. Smith. 

8 ,, Chemical—Burlington House. 

3  ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Mr. W. Pengelly, ‘On the Devonian Ago of 
the World.” 

Fripay. 

8 ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. ‘‘ On the Physical Basis of Solar Chemistry,” 
By Professor Tyndall, F.R.S. . 

44 ,, Archeological, 26, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East. 

SaTurDay. 

32 ,, Royal Botanic—Inner Circle, Regent’s-park. 

3  ,, Royal Institution — Albemarle-street. Professor Max Muller, ‘‘On the Science of 

anguage.”’ 











“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 
SEVENTH AND FINAL ANSWER. 


The Seventh and Final Answer, “ON THE INTERPRETATION 
OF SCRIPTURE,” by Brenxsamin Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Oxford, in the “Essays AND REVIEws,” will 
be published on Saturday next, June 8. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
C RYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION.—President, the Ricut Hoy, 


Tue Earvu or Caruisie, K.G., &e. &e. 
Subscription, ONE GuINEA. 

Subscribers may select to the amount of their subscription, from a variety of copyright Works 
of Art, in ceramic statuary, wedgwood ware, metal, or photographs, chromo-lithographs, &c., 
with One CHANCE FOR EACH GUINEA SUBSCRIBED, in the next distribution of prizes. 

Specimens on view in the Crystal Palace, and at the offices of the Local Agents. 

Prospectuses forwarded on application to I, WILKINSON, Secretary, 

N.B. The Subscription List closes in July. 

OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The FIFTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, 5, Pall-mall 


East (close to the National Gallery). From Nine till Dusk.—Admittance 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 








HEE MAJESTY’S PICTURES. — Messrs. P. & D. COLNAGHI, 
SCOTT, and CO., and Messrs. E. GAMBART and CO., beg to announce that the 
PORTRAITS of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN and H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT, by 
F. Winterhalter ; the Picture of the Marriage of the Princess Royal, and Portrait of H.R.H. 
the Princess Beatrice, by John Phillip, R.A., are NOW on VIEW at the FRENCH GALLERY, 
120, Pall-mall, from 10 to 6. Admission, 1s. 


OLMAN HUNTS GREAT PICTURE.—The EXHIBITION of 


HOLMAN HUNT'S celebrated PICTURE of the ‘Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple,” begun in Jerusalem, in 1854, and completed in 1860, is now OPEN to the Public, 
at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, NEW BOND STREET, from 12 to 6.—Admission, 1s. 


NHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET—On Monday, June 3rd, 
and during the week. Return of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, and revival of the 
OVERLAND ROUTE, as originally performed at this theatre ; after which, first time here, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A LOVE LETTER, in both of which Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews will appear, with Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. Howe, Mrs. 
Wilkins, &c.; concluding with THE SUN AND THE WIND. 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, 

Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Re-appearance of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, in the 

great sensation Drama of THE COLLEEN BAWN.—The ADELPHI CENSUS taken every 
evening. On MONDAY and during the Week, a new Farce, A TURKISH BATH—Messrs. 
J.L. Toole and Paul Bedford.—_THE COLLEEN BAWN—Messrs. Dion Boucicault, D. Fisher, 
Billington, Stephenson, Mrs. Dion Boucicault, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. 
Chatterley. —THE CENSUS— Messrs. J. L. Toole, Eburne, and Miss H. Kelly, Miss E. 
Thorne. Commence at Seven. 














OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN.—A DINNER in aid 

of the Funds of this Charity will take place in the New Dining Room, in the South Wing 

of the CRYSTAL PALACE, overlooking the Fountains and Grounds, on WEDNESDAY, 

JUNE 12; SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P., in the chair.—Ladies’ tickets, 15s. each; Gentle- 

men’s tickets, 21s. = 

I NVESTMENT of SAVINGS and CAPITAL.—The CONSERVATIVE 

LAND SOCIETY.—Share Department, Five per cent. per annum; Deposit Department, 

Four per cent. ditto. The interest warrants issued half-yearly, and withdrawals at fixed periods, 

aceurding to the amounts, large or small. No partnership liability, and the taking of land 1s 
entirely optional. Prospectuses sent free of charge. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY of a Capital of £400,000 
and the advantages of moderate rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1564. 

Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, ; 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE totally incapacitating the 
insured, for a small extra premium. ar 
Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods on upon terms of Spec! 


Arrangement. 
Prospectuses and Forms on application to the Heap Orricer, 355, Strand, London. Z 


WWEISTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 3, Parliament-street; 
London, 8.W.— Established 1842. : 

Persons assuring inthis office are offered the following accommodative modes of paying the 
prem ums, viz. :— 

Ist. A‘nually, quarterly, or half-yearly. 

2nd. On a decreasing or ascending scale. 

3rd. For a term of years only, securing a free policy afterwards for life. 

4th. With a fixed annual reduction of premiums. b 

5th. On the half-credit system, suspending half the annual premiums for seven year3; 
debt to be allowed to stand over until death. 
Forms of Proposal, and every information afforded, on application to the Actuary. és 

AR HUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., Author of “Treatise on Savings Banks. 
*,* Agents wanted in those towns where the society is not alrea ly represented. 
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LBERT AND MEDICAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
“jigap OFFICE: 7, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
City Brancu—63, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
The Business of the MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY having been amalgamated 
with the ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, the 


ynited businesses will henceforth be carried on under the above 


title. 
TRUSTEES. 

Chas. Grenville Mansell, Esq., 
late Director of the Medical, 
Invalid, and General Life 
Assurance Society. 

Sir T. Phillips, late Director of 
the Medical, Invalid, and Ge- 
neral Life Assurance Society. 

George Raymond, Esq. 

DrreEcrors. 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. | G. Goldsmith Kirby, Esq. 

Captain The Hon. 8. T. Car- | James Nichols, Esq. 
negie, R.N., C.B. Rear-Admiral the Right Hon. 

Lieut.-Col. James Croudace. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 

Edward Doubleday, Esq.,M.D. | George Raymond, Esq. 

F.L.S., late of the Medical, | Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D., 

Invalid, and General Life F.S.A., late of the Medical, 

Assurance Society. Invalid, and General Life 
Swynfen Jervis, Esq. Assurance Society. 

William King, Esq. Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

DEPARTMENT OF MEpIcAL STarTIstTIcs. 
William Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., General Registrar 
Office. 
MEDICAL ADVISERS. 

Edward Doubleday, Esq., | Henry Charles Johnson, Esq. 
M.D., late of the Medical, | James Part, Esq., M.D. 
Invalid, and General Life | Thomas Stevenson, Fsq.,M.D., 
Assurance Society. late of the Medical, Invalid, 

Henry Stanhope Llingworth, and General Life Assurance 
Esq. Society. 

BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank, St. James’s-square. 
Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co., Regent-street. 
LEGAL ADVISERS. 

William Hayes, Esq. | _dervis John Jervis, Esq. 
J. . R. Kettle, Esq. 
Actvary—Henry William Smith, Esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments granted, and every 
Provision for Families arranged. Premiums on the half-credit 
system. Extension of limits for voyaging and residence at 
ordinary rates, Naval and Military Lives, not in active service, 
assured at ordinary rates, 

DISEASED LIVES. 

The experience of the Medical Life Office having fully esta- 
blished the accuracy of their special Tables for Diseased Lives, 
these risks will be taken as heretofore. 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 
Assurances effected at the most moderate rates of Premium 
which recent data justify, and more than ordinary facilities 
given to Assurers proceeding abroad. 


DAYS OF GRACE. 
Payment secured when death occurs during days of grace by 
an endorsement upon the policy. 


GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT. 

In this Department the Company guarantees the fidelity 
of persons filling or about to fill situations of trust; and when 
a Life Assurance is combined with such Guarantee, a consider- 
able reduction is made in the Premium for the latter, 

Accumulated Fund and Subscribed Capital 


William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Lieutenant - Colonel James 
Croudace. 

Charles Hopkinson, Esq., late 
Trustee of the Medical, In- 
valid, and General Life As- 
surance Society. 





RES TERE Re BAe SESE a tren ee nee eae £770,000 
The Amount paid to the Public in Claims and 

Bonuses reaches to more than ............... 800,000 
Annual Income from Life Premiums up- 

WOE Wiiaisiickscssitcssiavireim se mmngne 220,000 


The new business is now progressing at the rate of more than 


£25,000 per annum. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


GTA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, Moorgate-street, London, 
TRUSTEES. 
Frederic Mildred, Esq. 


Thomas Farmer, Esq. 
George Smith, LL.D., F.A.S. 


William Skinner, Esq. 
William Betts, Esq. 
Chairman—Caarizs Harwoop, Esq., F.8.A. 

The total Annual Revenue is upwards of £95,000. 

The total Claims paid since the establishment of the Society 
amount to £200,000. 

Bonvus.—From the profits of the Society, the Directors have 
recently divided as a Bonus or Profit the sum of £67,347, 
earrying on a balance of more than £180,000 for future expenses 
and bonus, 

The thoroughly established character of the STAR, and the 
profitable nature of its business transactions, make it a most 
available medium for family provision. 

J. HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, S.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart, 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox, 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
DrprcTors. 

John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 


EEC eens: 2d ibedecavelicesets £500,000 
POE SND ciSisisccciscevsbecciteadacrersd pibaeanice £110,000 
II ss dceliee ti diecasginapaneesbad £4,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

_ The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
i some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever ace made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining @ given age, as 50, 
¥», or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 

ut every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 











EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice. Three per Cent. at Call, 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 


5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 


P HOTOGRAPHY ON WOOD.—Mr. 

THOMAS BOLTON, Engraver on Wood, having per- 
fected a process of Photographing on Wood designs of every 
kind and on any scale, can execute Works for Publishers and 
Artists, in which the greatest fidelity to the original is secured, 
together with a great economy in the usual charge for drawing 
on the wood. Mr. Bolton begs to refer to the designs by Ar- 
mitage and Flaxman, in the ‘“* Lyra Germanica,” published by 
Messrs. Longman & Co., which were photographed on wood 
— by him.—16, St. Augustine-road, Carnden Town, 








AY HEELER & WILSON’S NOTED 
LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 
Sale Rooms, No. 442, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
Among their undoubted advantages are— 

1. Elegance of model and finish. 

2. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction, and consequent 
durability and freedom from derangement and need of 
repairs. 

. Ease of management and rapidity and quietness of opera- 
tion, 

. Hemming and seaming attachments. 

. Beauty of stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric sewed. 

. Strength and firmness of seam, that will not rip nor ravel ; 
and made with 





“~ 


aot 


7. Economy of thread. 
8. Applicability to a variety of purposes and materials. 
Machine on plain table ...................cs00008 £10 
ie 2g eer ror eer ee £12 
BE. TU PI in fovinsetinystins scguscainns £15 


*,* The Outfit of each Machine includes Hemming and Seam- 
ing Gauges and everything necessary for its successful operation. 
Thorough instruction is given in the use of each Machine sold, 


Descriptive pamphlet sent gratis. 


(52 ENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. 
B ENSON’S WATCHES.— 
** Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for ‘ Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra, 

33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C, 
Established 1749. 


ee ta VASES, PEDESTALS, FOUN- 
iN TAIN-BASINS, FLOWER-TRAYS, GATE- PIER 
TERMINALS, Flower Baskets and Pots, Balustrades, and 
Tracery for Terraces and every description -of Garden 
Ornament in PATENT TERRA COTTA, by JOHN M. 
BLASHFIELD. Works: Stamford, Lincolnshire. 

The Patent Terra Cotta is warranted to stand frost. 

Show Rooms in rear of premises 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, W. Eutrance at No. 16, Great Marlborough- 
street. 


N [ORTOcK'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
p 250, OXFORD STREET. 


SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash. 

250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 

Hyde-park. 


TEXHE FINEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
at Market Prices are always to be obtained of the EAST- 

INDIA COMPANY.-—-For Town and Country Agencies apply 

to the Secretary.—Offices, 9, Great St. Helen's Church-y wd, 

City. 

iH ASS & CO/’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, may 
be had in fine condition, at the following Prices for 

Cash :— 

Reputed Measures. Imperial Measure. 
Quarts, 6s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Pints, 5s. per dozen, 
Guinness’ Extra Stout at the same Prices. 
Address:—BARBER & LELEUX, 11, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, 8.W. 


CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
+ EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 

quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 

Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per doz. 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s, 48s. 605.728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ...........:.-2sses000s 248. 308. 55 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

GRPEY ccccccccccccvcsccccsersvevesccees 368. 428. 18s. ,, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 428. 488.608. ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s. 48s. 608. to 120s. —,, 
Sparkling ditto 60s. 668.748. 4, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 663. 75s. —,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmacy, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines, 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
Londun, 196, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 
NOR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 
LERY.—BRADLEY’S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
free from Mercury and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 
aad lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & 
BOURDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Lronmongers, in boxes at ls. and 2s. 
See that “‘ Bradley’s Albatum”’ is on the box. 


| 











JA ENDEBS. STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES. — Buyers of the above are re- 
uested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. 

URTON’S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such an assortment 
of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL [IRONMONGERY, as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3. 15s. to 
£33. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5. 12s.; 
Steel Fenders, £2. 15s. to £11.; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2. 15s. to £18.; Chimney-Pieces, from £1. 88. to 
£80.; Fire-Irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £4. 46. The BUR- 
TON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth- 


plates. 
B" ISTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices proportion- 
ate with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from 





12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from ... = 8s. 0d. to £6 0s. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur) from ... 68. 0d. to £7 7s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil eve s 43. per gallon. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY inthe world, all war- 
ranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the saler, 
3h-inch Ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulder’, 
12s. 6d. per dozen; Desserts to match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. 
per dozen extra; Carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes from 
20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver 
ferules, 30s. to 50s.; white Bone Table Knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
Desserts, 5s.; Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; Black Horn Table 
Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; Desserts, 63.; Carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
Black Wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 68. per dozen ; 
Table Steels from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and 
of the new Plated Fish Carvers. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, ‘Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES. 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 





DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Estabiisuep A.D, 1700, 





DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 

Table Dessert 

Knives. Knives. Carvers, 
Finest Ivory Handles...... 33s. 28s. lls. 
Medium ,, ‘  puviise 238. 18s, 7s. 6d. 
Good 99 ae aeeee 16s. 12s. 5s. 6d, 

DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 

Table. Dessert. Tea, 
Spoons—best plating ...... 40s. 308. 18s. 
Forks 99 99 acca ee 20s. _ 
Spoons—-2nd quality ...... 338. 24s. 14s. 6d. 
Forks ‘ 31s. 23a. -- 


” , e 
Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEAN E’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 

of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
308., 4)s., 638., 78s. 
Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s8.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced, 
DEANE’'S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 
DEAN E’8—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 638., 84s. 
DEAN E’S—-Moderator Lamps, from 7s, to £6. 6s. 
DEAN E'S —Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 
DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 
DEAN E’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. 
with Drawings, post-free. 
DEANE’S— Domestic Baths. See Lilustrated Priced Pamphlet. 
DEAN E’S--Tin, Japan, and Lron Goods, 
DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 
DEAN E'S—Horticultural Tools. 
DEAN E’S-—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 
YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by alJ 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


CE and REFRIGERATORS for preserving ice 
and cooling wine, butter, cream, water, jellies and | rovi- 
sions of all kinds manufactured by the WENHAM LAKE ICE 
COMPANY (now removed to 14), Strand, W.C.), of the best 
make, and at the lowest cash prices. No agents are appointed 
for the sale of the Company's Ice or Refrigerators. Pure 
spring-water ice, in blocks, delivered to most parts of town 
daily, and packages of 2s, 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards, forwarded 
any distance into the country, by Goods train, without per- 
ceptible waste. Wine Coolers, Machines for making Ice Creams 
either with or without ice, Freezing Powders, Ice Moulds, &c. 
Carbonators fo? making soda-water. Detailed printed par- 
ticulars may be had by post on application tothe Wenham Lake 
Ice Company, No. 1#), Strand, London, W. C. 


1D) BARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual cunstipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, acidity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hemmorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears.-Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 Ib. 2s Od.; 21b. 48. 6d.; 5 Ib. 
lls.; 12 tb. 228.; 26)b. free of carriage, 4a.—-BARRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and all Grocers and Chemists, 


DEANE'S Sets, Liqueur 


DEANE'S 


Priced Pamphlet 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND SAUNDERS & OTLEY, 
307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Every English, French, and German Book of interest added immediately on publication, in large 
; numbers, to the United Libraries. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA. Covunrny Susscriprion, from Two Guineas upwards 
Famity Supscrirrion, Three Guineas, Five Guineas, and Ten Guineas. 





ALL THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. Revue des Deux-Mondes, Revue Européenne, Revue 
Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Stimmen der Zeit, Preussischer Jahrbucher, Magasin de 
Librairie, Bibliothéque Universelle, Revue Suisse et Etrangeére. 





Just published, a LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of POPULAR WORKS of the PAST SEASON, at 
Greatly Reduced Prices, being clean and perfect Copies of Books withdrawn from circulation, at the 
: United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, London, W. 


307, Regent Street, London, W. 


BUNSEN AND KIRCHHOFI’S 
APPARATUS FOR SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 


As Described in the Supplement to “The London Review,” May 4th, 1861, 





IS MANUFACTURED BY 


W. LADD, 
MICROSCOPE AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER, 


By Appointment to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
11 and 12, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Ciavupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
imitations of his Carte de Visite Vignette Portrait of H.R.H. the late Duchess of Kent. Although the im- 
perfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not 
examine attentively the photograph. To prevent this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all 
the Cartes de Visite which come from his establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 


107, REGENT STREET, 


Turee Doors rrom Vico STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 


GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
CELEBRATED 
CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 


THREE-GUINEA SEASIDE AND WALKING SUITS, 


OF 


FIRST-RATE QUALITY, FIT, AND STYLE, THREE GUINEAS. 


N. COOPER & COCO, 
“TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION,” 
$4, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

















FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THIS ESTABLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning Costume of every 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at @ moment's notice. The most Reasonable 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 








PURITY OF COMPLEXION 
And a Softness and Delicacy of Skin are realized by the use of 


ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, an Oriental Bo- 


tanical Preparation. This Royally-patronized and Ladies’ 


OUGHS, GOLDS, CONSUMPTION, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 


3 4 : ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled rties 
frit - nee Ope “ch exerts the most soothing, cooling, and puri- have been induced to vend "imitations. "Sever sured as> 
: : r “i: mon the Skin, and eradicates freckles, tan, pimples, | Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
ue oan oh ee and other cutaneous visitations. It ob- | stamp, with the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” 
viates all the effects of c . - . ’ oie - : - 

f ni tong = f climate on the skin, whether with re- | engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
Pri t ” — and inclemency, or intense solar heat. | accompany each bottle 
rice 48. 6d. and &s. 6d or bottle. Sol 20 2 . 7 ~ 
per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton- | sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 


garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,° ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR.” | street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 48. 6d., carriage free, 











==... 
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TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 


EARS'S TRANSPARENT SHAVING 
STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instan 3 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens a 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rar: 
easy, and cleanly, than the old mode of using the foam antes 


dish. 

PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purpc ses, imparting a most agreeable odour and soft 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards. my 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from }s. each, 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparenj 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor's Manufactory, 9], Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON 4, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New §, 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINT 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London? 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country ; or. 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A’ & RP’ 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial, * 


INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. gan 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Hono 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin. 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Bout 
ton, Hull, &., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through. 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Bolles 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for. 
warded on application to P.8.EASTON, and G. SPRING. 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘*Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ger. 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.”—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 

‘* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have es oo and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction,” 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 

*« The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.’’—Commercial Daily List. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through. 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Srrm HENRY MARSH, Barrt., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Ireland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S.—‘‘ Dr. Granville has found that 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘‘ I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Sare- 
Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed.” 


Dr. pz Jonen’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Ort is sold 
only in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 




















Cavtion.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


T\INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medica! profession, and unive accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a 1 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
qualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! ! ! 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


M FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving !t 
a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic 40 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruptio?, 
and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers. 








—— 














66, QUEEN-STREET, LonDON, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. Wornersroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow- 

Dzar Sizs,—I have, as requested, to-day vised the Roya! 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Nottng- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr- 
Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty § 
Laundry, as no other Starch is <a sl used, nor has been u 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. ' 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been mae 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been fou®' 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 


I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACE. 
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RD'S NEW JACKETS.—Drawings, &c., 

post-free.—An exceedingly pretty Hussar Jacket, which 
sv be worn open or closed, is a most accommodating and 
gseful shape. Ready through the season in Glacé Silk, 
Cachmere, and superfine Cloth, 2ls, each, all beautifully 


ided. 
braide’. 42, OXFORD-STREET, London, W. 
TFXYORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS.— Drawings, 
&e., post-free.—These still reign triumphant, Glacé Silk 
A Cachmere being most in favour, at a Guinea each. 


TXORD’S HALF-GUINEA CLOTH JACKETS. 
_ Drawings, &c., post-free. 
These are kept in tight, loose, and half-fitting shapes, and in 
nearly all colours. 


42, OXFORD-STREET, London, W. 
TAORD’S NEW JACKETS.—Testimonials, 


spontaneous and uninvited from ladies in every part of 
the world, attest the high character and merits of these Sountd. 
ful Jackets, as well as their suitability for every climate. 
FORD’S JACKET ROOMS 
exhibit the largest Stock in Europe. 














MANTLES.—Eupeplon 
Paletéts of Waterproof Summer Cloth, with nifted silk 
trimmings, 16s. 9d., 18s.6d., and21s. Rich Glacé Silk, 37s. 6d. 
and 52s. 6d. Drawings, &c., Free. 
T. FORD, Mantle Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, London. 


| ena LONDON RIDING HABITS, 
3 to 10 guineas. 
Little Girls’ Melton Habits, 2 guineas. 
Ladies’ Riding Trousers, Chamois Leather, with black feet, 21s, 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford-street, W. (two doors from 
Newman-street). 


FAOLLARD & COLLARD’S NEW WEST- 
END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, Grosvenor-street, Bond- 


street, where all communications are to be addressed. Piano- 
fortes of all classes for Sale and Hire. 


OBERT COCKS & CO’S UNIVERSAL 
PIANOFORTE, in Walnut or Rosewood, £23. New 
Drawing-room Semi-Cottage Pianoforte, 32 guineas. Price 
list, with drawings of the above and other Instruments, gratis 
and postage-free. Pianos for hire, 12s. a month.—London: 
Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street. 


OBERT COCKS & CO’S CATALOGUES 
of MUSIC, vocal and instrumental, &c., gratis and 
postage-free. — Address, 6, New Burlington-street, Regent- 


street, London, W. 
& CO’/JS GENERAL 











OBERT COCKS 
MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT.—At this establishment 
may be obtained (beside the multitudinous publications of the 
firm) works published by all other houses in the three king- 
doms. Pianofortes, violins, &c., new and second-hand. Cata- 
logues gratis and paring tte. 
Publishers to their Majesties Queen Victoria and the Em- 
eae Na pee III., 6, New Burlington-street, Regent-street, 
London, W. 


(A7HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and aSprcimENn 
Boox or Types, and information for authors will be sent on 
application, by ' 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


CCOUNT BOOKS, &, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch, 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description : 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d, 
& ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

F, ARNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c, 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue, 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 
Now Ready, 
A DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BUNSEN and KIRCHHOFF’S APPA. 
RATUS, as made by Messrs. MEAGHER & Co., Manufacturers 
of Photographic Apparatus, 1, Coppice-row, Clerkenwell, 
London, E.C. Sent tree by Post for two stamps. 


M ANUALS FOR THE MANY. 
4 Gardening for the Many. Threepence. 
Allotment Farming for the Many. Threepence, 
Bee-Keeping for the Many. Fourpence. 
Greenhouses for the Many. Sixpence. 
Kitchen Gardening for the Many. Fourpence. 
Flower Gardening for the Many. Fourpence. 
Fruit Gardening for the Many. Fourpence. 
Florists’ Flowers for the Many. Fourpence. 
Poultry Book for the Many. Sixpence. 
Window Gardening forthe Many. Ninepence. 
». , Muck for the Many. Threepence. 
» Any of the above can be had post free for an additional 
postage stamp. 
€: 162, Fleet-street, London, E.C.; and to be had of all 
booksellers, and at the railway stalls. 

















OMe 
Just published, Part L., imperial 8vo., price One Shilling, 


[TALY PAST AND PRESENT: Illustrated 





with upwards of Seventy fine Steel Engravings. This 
» Sent and interesting Work will comprise an historical and 
Er, “puave account of the country, from the fall of the Roman 
vel re to the establishment of the Kingdom of Italy, under 
ao r Emmanuel. To be completed in Thirty-six Monthly 
‘rts, each containing Two fine Steel Engravings. Price 1s. 
Londar 5 
adon; Wittram Wesiry, Queen’s Head-passage, Pater- 
noster-row. Sold by all Booksellers, 











In a Few Days, 8vo., with Illustrations, price 16s., cloth, 


JAPAN, THE AMOOR, AND THE PACIFIC. 
A Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette, “ Rynda,” in 1858-59--60. 
By HENRY ARTHUR TILLEY. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





In a Few Days, Crown 8yo., with Illustrations by Harrison Weir, price 5s., cloth, 


THE BOOK OF GOOD COUNSELS. 


o 
Being an Abridged Translation of the Sanskrit Classic, “The Hitopodesa.”’ 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., Oxon, Author of “ Education in India,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





In a Few Days, 8vo., with Numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


Containing a familiar Description of Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the most approved 
Methods of Treatment, and the Properties and Uses of Remedies, including many new and valuable Medicines, 


with Directions for Preparing them, and Rules for the Management of the Sick Room. 


for Family Use. 


Expressly adapted 


By JOHN GARDNER, M.D., of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





THE THIRD VOLUME 


OF 


THE CORNHIL 


MAGAZINE, 


Comprising the Numbers from January to June, 1861, and containing 768 pages of Letter-press, with 
12 Illustrations and 21 Vignettes, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 41H INSTANT, Prick 7s. 6d., HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH. 
*,,* Also may be had, 
VOLUME I., with 12 Illustrations, 40 Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
VOLUME IL., with 12 Illustrations and 47 Vignettes and Diagrams, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





This Day is Published, in Two Vols. 8vo., price 26s., 
THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 


LADY COMPANION TO THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES, 





WITH EXTRACTS FROM HER JOURNALS AND ANECDOTE BOOKS. 


London: 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 7, Leadenhall-street. 





Now ready, price 83s., 


RISON BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 
By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, Esq. LUlustrated. 
Post 8vo. cloth, extra. 


London: Wriii1amM Teac, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 








MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s., 
N OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES OF ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, by James 


Mvurpocn, D.D., revised, and Supplementary Notes added, by 
JamEs Seaton Rerp, D.D. 


London: Wrii1aM TraG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 





A 


Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d. 
N AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons ELABO- 
RATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 


Copied by express permission. 
London: Joun Campzgn Horten, Piccadilly, W. 


New Work by the Author of “ Curiosities of London,”’ 
Just ready, 
OMETHING FOR EVERYBODY: a Book 
for House and Home. By Joun Timps, F.S.A. 
Loczwoop & Co., 7. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Just published, price 5s., 


} ‘HE MARTYRDOM 
A POEM. 
‘“‘This melancholy story is told with spirit and feeling.’’— 


Spectator. 
‘The author of the ‘ Martyrdom of Kelavane’ has been 
happy in the selection of a fine a and though his treat- 


ment of it is by no means equable throughout, yet he has pro- | 


duced a poem which shows considerable felicity of expression 
and force of imagination. 


frequently ignored altogether. Such has not been the case in 
the present instance. Such is the bare outline of a story which 
has been filled up by the author of the poem with much beauty 
and pathos, and with due attention to the facts of history. The 
continuity of the tale is perhaps broken, and its effect some- 
what injured by the use of a variety of metres in the different 
sections of the poem. In none of these, however, does the 
poet utterly fail ; while over one or two he shows so complete a 
mastery as to lead us to wish he had confined himself to them,” 
—Literary Gazette. 

London : Artaur Hatt, Vretvs, & Co.; Edinburgh: Jony 

Mewnziges; Aberdeen: Brown & Co. 


OF KELAVANE. | 


An excellent action is of primary | 
importance to the poet, although, in the present day, it is too | 








Now ready, the 34th DERN 8vo., PFs] 78. 6d., 
OYER’S MODER} HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts for the Economie and Judicious Pre- 
paration of — meal of the day, and for the nursery and 
sick room. By the late ALExis Soyer. With illustrations on 
wood, &c. 
** Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and 
larder in the kingdom,’’—Lancet, 


Also, by the same author, 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR ; 
or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. 
With plates. Ninth edition, 8vo., 15s. cloth. 

London: Simpxin, Marsnaryn, & Co., Stationers’-hall 

Court. 
THE RUDIMENTARY SERIES, — 

OHN WEALE has to announce, with some 

e degree of satisfaction, that, after a labour of eleven 

years, he can now offer his RUDIMENTARY SERIES ina 

complete Set. It will be found to be more useful as a Com- 

»rehensive, Elementary, and Practical Course of Technical 

Vorks, than has yet appeased in a collected form, or in 
separate Volumes of Subjects. The last issued Volume is 
A RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON ACOUSTICS OF 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS; or, the Principle of the Science of 
Sound applied to the purposes of the Architect and Builder, 
Illustrated by twenty engravings on wood, 

By T. Rocer Sairn, M.R., Inst. B. Archta. 

Catalogue Lists of these have been prepared, and can be had 
on application. 

The Educational Series is complete. The Greek and Latin 
Series is in progress of publication. The last Volume issued 
of this series is Herodotus, Vol. 4. Lists of both these series 
are included in the Catalogue of the Rudimentaries. 

MINING AND METALLURGICAL SERIES.—Vols. L, 
Il., and VII. are published. Vol. I. on the Metallurgy of 
Copper, price 29.; Vol. II. Metallurgy of Silver and Lead, 
price 2s.; Vol, VII. Electro-Metallurgy, price Is. 6d. 

Just published, 

THE ENGINEER'S MANUAL OF THE 
HYDROMETER: with Rules, worked =e and com- 
jlete Tables, applicable to Marine Boilers. By Lione. Swirt, 
t.N. 


In Svo, price ls, 6d, 
Just published, 

ELEMENTARY AND PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS ON THE SCIENCE OF RAILWAY CONSTRUC- 
TION. Forthe Use of Beginners, and those who have com- 
menced practice. With 150 Illustrations, price 1s. 6d.; being 
Vol. LXII. of the ‘* Rudimentary Series.” 

Also just published, a New Edition of 

DR. CLARKE’S NEW AND COMPREHEN- 
SIVE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, as 
spoken and written; price 3s. 6d. ; being Vols. XII, and XIIT, 
of the ‘* Educational Series.”’ 


London: JOHN WEALE, 59, High Holborn, W.C. 
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MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





In 7 Vols. Post Svo., price 42s. cloth, or separately, 6s. each, 


THE HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES 


BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY. 





THE SECOND. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
Library Edition of the first Four Volumes. Vols. I. and II. 8vo., price 32s.; Vols. III. and IV. 8yvo., price 36s. 





THE FIFTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME 


LORD 


Edited by his Sister, Lapy TREVELYAN. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 


OF 





MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


With a copious Index, 8vo., price 12s. 
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ENTLEYS MISCELLANY.—The JUNE 
Number, containing seven chapters of Mr. Ainsworth’s 

“ CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER,” is NOW READY. 
Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


YOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
J MAGAZINE.—The JUNE Number is NOW READY. 
Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. 342. ForJUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Oar Foreign Courier. No. XI. 


te 


Part V. 
Scenes and Customs in the West Indies. 
Modern Preraphaelitism, 
. Ministers of the Devil. 
. The Irish Poor Laws. 
Politics and Society in France. 
. The British Volunteers. 
9. Our Minor Macaulays. 
10. Ultramontane Amenities for Italy. 
11. The Month's Chronicle. 


Dublin : Wittram Rorertrson. London: Hurst & BiacKketr. 


rua eS 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON, 
HE ART-JOURNAL for JUNE, price 2s. 6d., 


contains Engravings from Wilkie’s ‘‘ Guerilla’s Depart- 
ure,”’ Claude's ‘‘ Beacon Tower,’’ bothin the Royal Collection, 
and Turner's ‘ Ancient Italy.” 

The literary contents include ample notices of the Exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, the two Water-colour Societies, and of 
the Paris Exhibition; ‘‘ An Examination into the Antiquity of 
the Likeness of Our blessed Lord,” Part VI., by Thomas 
Heaphy, i//ustrated; ‘‘ The Crystal Palace Art-Union,” élus- 
trated; **Conversazione at Ironmongers’ Hall; ‘* Art-Union 
of London; ‘* The Khudson from the Wilderness to the Sea ;"’ 
Part XVII., by Benson J. Lossing, illustrated; ‘‘The Art 
Copyright Bill ;"" ‘‘ The Forthcoming Exhibition of Decorative 
Works bythe Painters’ Company,” &c., &c. 

Virtve & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Published Monthly, Price Twopence. 


NTERTAINING THINGS. A Magazine of 
4 Thoughtfal and Intellectual Amusement, profusely 
Illustrated by the most popular Artista, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


The London Review, in speaking of ‘‘ Entertaining Things,” 
calls ita ‘* wonderfully cheap and particularly interestinz maga- 
zine,”’ containing ‘‘ clever stories, and with them useful in- 
formation. Thirty-two pages of weil-printed matter — the 
matter itself of the best quality, the wood-engravings excellent, 
and all for twopence !"" and goes on to say that the publishers 
are entitled to the credit of having brought out the cheapest 
and best of all periodicals that have ever yet sought, on the 
ground of intrinsic merit, a claim to general favour, and uni- 
versal circulation. 

The Brighton Obserrer sums up its merits in the following 
manner :—‘‘ For diversity’ (of matter) ‘‘no publication can 
compare with this. The whole is readable, and the cuts are 
admirable.”’ 

The Deronport Telegraph says, ‘‘This unpretending little 
serial is what its title purports it to be, a very entertaining and 
instructive monthly, carefully edited and neatly printed.”’ 


London: Arrucr Haut, Virerce, & Co., 25, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 





1561. Ladies will do well to purchase a Number of the ‘‘ What- 
Not,”’ price 3d., before they subscribe to any other magazine. 
Order of any Bookseller. 


HE WHAT-NOT; or, LADIES’ HANDY- 
BOOK. An Dlustrated Magazine of literature, fashion, 
needlework, and domestic economy: contains a new and ro- 
mantically interesting tale, entitled ‘‘ Catherine Montour; or, 
the White Queen of the Mowhawks.”’ Lllustrated by M. 8. 
Morgan and W. J. Linton. 

The Ladies’ Handy-Book department contains practicable 
hints to Housekeepers, on all subjects sonnaciel with the 
health, economy, and general well-being of the family ; besides 
which, it is intended, by the introduction of a series of articles 
adapted to the young, to make it a manual of elegant recrea- 
Lions, arts, sciences, and accomplishments. 

In the Work-table department are given the newest and 
most useful designs, with plain instructions for their execution. 

Fashions.—This department has always attracted special at- 
tention, and no effort will be spared to maintain its reputation 
ayy and rebable information of what is the prevailing mode 
, aris. 


London: Keyxr & Co., Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 





THIS DAY ARE PUBLISHED. 
HARLES KNIGHT'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. The Seventh Volume, price 10s. 6d.; and 
Part 55, price 3s. 6d. 





A RTS AND SCIENCES. Part 29. Price 2s.6d. 
Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLO- 
PAZDIA, Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT, 


A WEEK. Part 23. Price ls., 


containing the continuation of THE SILVER CORD. 


| By Surkiey Brooks. 
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. An Only Son, By the Author of ‘ Artist and Craftsman.” T HE 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 
Vol, IV., boards, price 5s. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street, E.C, 
** Good Words are worth much, and cost little.’”’— 
HERBERT. 


Now Ready, the JUNE Part of 
G OOD WORDS. Sixpence, Monthly, 


Illustrated. Edited by Norman Mactgop, D.D. 


CONTENTS :— 

1. THE RELIGION OF LIFE. Chap. V.—‘‘ Doing Good, 
and being Good.”” By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 

. CHILDREN, AND HOW TO GUIDE THEM. By John 
Brown, M.D., Author of ‘‘ Rab and his Friends.”’ 

. THE WAYS AND WORKS OF THE BLIND. By J.H. 
Fyfe. 

Te Ah IS THIS THAT THOU HAST DONE?” By 
the Editor. 

. SCENES FROM THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF OUR 
LORD. By the Rev. J. L. Porter, Author of ‘‘ Murray’s 
Hand-book of Palestine.’’ With Illustration. 

6. PETER FLOGER, THE TAILOR OF BUINEN, By J. 
de Liefde. 
Chap. I.—How a good man cannot dwell in Sodom with- 
out vexing his righteous soul from day to day. 
Chap. I1.— How Sodom is likewise vexed when a righteous 
man dwells in it. 
Chap. I1I.—That a bad servant in a good family is like 
gravel in a plum-pudding. 
Chap. 1V.—That a bad spinner cannot make a knot which 
a good Tailor cannot unravel. 
Chap. V.—How a good Tailor may sew together what a 
sharp tongue has cut asunder. 
7. THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE BIRDS. By Dr. W. 
Bruce. Illustrated by J. Wolf. 
8. A SABBATH AT ALDERSHOT. By the Rev. John R. 
Macdoff. 
9. THE CLEFT IN AMERICA. ByD * * * 
10. THE EWE-LAMB. Illustrated by J. B. 
ll. THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON, 
Editor. 
Chap. ITV.—Choosing a Profession. 
»» _V.—Old Cords Snapping. 
»»  WI.—New Cords Tying. 
12. AFTER THE BATTLE. Translated from Victor Hugo. 
Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 
13. OUR SUNDAY EVENINGS IN JUNE. By the Rev. 
W. Morley Punshon., 
Edinburgh: Stranan &Co. London: GroompripGe & Sons. 
Dublin: W. Ropertson. 
os BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST 
For JUNE, contains a 
LOGICAL EXAMINATION OF “ ESSAYS AND 
REVIEWS,” 


And Debates on the following :— 

Are the Principles of the Pre-Raphaelite School of Painters 
correct ?— Are ‘‘ Spiritual Manifestations’’ genuine ? — Was 
the Secession of the Free Church of Scotland justifiable p— 
Have the Bishops acted justifiably in reference to the ‘* Essays 
and Reviews ? ”’ 


London : Hovuston & Wariaut, 65, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. (pp. 34), 
THE NEW VOLUME, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1861, OF 


HE BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST, 
AND LITERARY MAGAZINE. Containing Articles 
on Modern Logicians, Epoch Men, ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 
and Debates on the following:—Is the Christian Ministry 
recognized in the New Testament as a Distinct Order in the 
Church ?—Is the House of Lords beneficial to the Country ?— 
Ought the Employment of Females in Agricultural, Manufac- 
turing, and Commercial Pursuits to be encouraged ?—Are the 
Principles of the Pre-Raphaelite School of Painters correct ?— 
Was the Secession of the Free Church of Scotland justifiable ? 
—Are ‘Spiritual Manifestations’’ genuine ?— Essays on 
Robert Bloomfield, Samuel Rogers, Recreation. 


London: Hovuistoy & Warcurt, 65, Paternoster-row, 
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NEW WORK BY MR. JAMES M‘LEVY. 
Immediately, price 2s. boards, 


HE SLIDING-SCALE OF LIFE; 

4 _ Thirty Years’ Observations of Falling Men and Women 
in Edinburgh. By James M‘Levy, Edinburgh Police Detec. 
tive Staff, Author of ‘‘ Curiosities of Crime in Edinburgh.” _ 

This book will contain some very curious and original revels. 
tions from the long and eventful experience of the author, and 
will be found even more interesting than his former work 
‘* Curiosities of Crime,” which has attained a circulation of 
20,000 copies within the space of three months, and has beey 
most favourably noticed by almost the whole of the newspaper. 
press in Great Britain. 


London: Hovtston & Wricur. Edinburgh: W. P. Nixo, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


In Feap. 8vo., 1s. boards, 


HE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE 

MICROSCOPE. By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With 4» 
Illustrations by Tuffen West. 

Also, Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; or gilt edges, 4s., 
A Superior Edition of the above, with the Lllustrations 
PRINTED IN Colours, 
London: Rourtepes, Warne, & RovtLepGe, 
Farringdon-street. 
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In Feap. 8vo., 1s. boards, 

RITISH BIRDS’ EGGS AND NESTS. 
By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 
Also, price 3s. 6d. cloth; or gilt edges, 4s., 
| _ A Superior Edition of the above, with the Lilustrations 
PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
London: RovrtepGr, Warne, & RovuTLepGs, 

Farringdon-street. 





Now ready, in Demy 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., or 6s. (4s. 6d. 
post-free on prepayment, in stamps, to the publisher direct), 


ate : INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, 
AND PHYSICAL, 

By Hersert Spencer, Author of “The Principles of 
Psychology.” 

London: Gro, Manwarina, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


Ninth thousand, Steel Frontispiece, price 5s., 
* GLAND’S YEOMAN: from Life in the 
Nineteenth Century. 
By Marra Lovisa CHARLESWORTH. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and Haturpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


$e 








Fifty-eighth thousand, Frontispiece, cloth, 5s., 


N INISTERING CHILDREN. 


By Marra Lovisa CHARLESWORTH. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and Haturpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, Two Vols., Post 8vo. cloth, price 21s., 


A GONY POINT; or, THE GROANS OF 
GENTILITY. By the Rev. James Pycrorr, B.A, 

Author of ‘Twenty Years in the Church,” ‘‘ Elkeston Ree: 

tory,” and ‘‘ Ways and Words of Men of Letters,” &c. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Now ready, Two Vols. Post 8vo., cloth, price 2ls., 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS SYMONDS. 
: eo STEP-SISTERS. By the Author o 
** Heatherbrae,” &c. 
L. Booru, 307, Regent-street, W. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo., price 6s., 


HE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE 
GLOBE: Being a Sketch in Outline of the World: 
Life-System. By Davip Paas, F.G.S., author of ‘Tet 
Books of Geology,” &c. With Fifty Dlustrations, Drawn 30 
Engraved expressly for this Work. 


Witt1aM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. _ 
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Just out, price 1s., post free 13 stamps, 


HE ERRORS OF HOMEOPATHY. 


by Dr. C. J. Barr Meapows, Honorary Medic® 
Officer to the Royal Dispensary, Pimlico, late in the service” 
Her Majesty’s East Indian Government, &c. 


< Lendon: Henry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 

IBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Catalogues issued from time to time, and sent post-free. _ 

| C. J. Srewart, 11, King William-street, Strand, London, W“ 
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Loxpow :— Printed by Wiutraw Lirree, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lmtcs, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Sarvepay, Junk 1, 1861, 
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Che Hew Spectrum Discoveries. 














Fic. 1.—Spectrum of Solar Light, as seen through two quartz prisms, showing the general arrangement of the fixed dark lines. 
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Ix our former article on this subject we explained the great importance of 
the new method of spectrum observations, as applied by Professors Bunsen 
and Kirchhoff to the chemical analysis of terrestrial matter. We saw that 
thus the most minute traces of chemical elements can be detected with the 
utmost ease and certainty ; that a vast impetus has been given to the exami- 
nation of the composition of those substances which occur on the earth, and 
that already at least two new metals have been discovered, and the presence 
of others rendered more than probable. 

In the present number we shall lay before our readers the second chapter 
of these grand discoveries, and endeavour to explain the mode in which 
Professors Kirchhoff and Bunsen have been able, by help of these spectrum 
observations, to prove incontestably that certain metals, well characterized 
and well known on this earth, are contained in the sun. 

Any addition to our very incomplete knowledge respecting the phy- 
sical and chemical constitution of the sun’s body must be of the greatest 
scientific importance, and will awaken general interest. Terrestrial life of 
every kind, from the simplest cellular structure up to the most complicated 
forms of animal existence, depends entirely upon the vivifying rays daily 
poured down on the earth from the sun. Were the life-exciting rays of solar 
heat and light to cease, the temperature of the earth’s surface would sink 
down to that of the surrounding space, ocean and continent would be bound 
in the icy chains of an eternal winter, and thus altogether preclude the 
existence of organized beings on our globe. Not only does the sun keep up 
the heat, and with it the life, on our earth, but it supplies us at the same time 
with the largest portion of the force, or capability to produce work, which 
we see exhibited on the earth’s surface. The drop of gentle rain and the 
roaring cataract, the light breeze and the destructive tornado, the spare vege- 
tation and limited animal life of the polar regions, and the luxuriant growth 
of the tropics, are all alike caused and regulated by the solar rays. Hence, 
then, a knowledge of the constitution of that body which rules the destinies 
of the world cannot fail to be of the greatest interest to mankind, and every 
one must feel a desire to be made acquainted with the mode by which two 
German philosophers have determined the chemical composition of a mass at 

a distance of ninety-five millions of miles, and by the same experimental 
method may be able to tell us the chemical constitution of stars, which are so 
distant that the light from them (travelling at the rate of 192,000 miles per 
second), takes thousands of years to reach the earth. 

If the solar spectrum obtained by passing a beam of sunlight through a 
good prism be narrowly examined, a large number of dark lines of varying 
thickness and shade will be seen to run vertically throughout the whole 
length of the spectrum, cutting it into a number of bright and differently 
coloured bands. These lines are always found in sunlight, and are seen in 
the same relative position. They were first observed by Dr. Wollaston, in 
the year 1802, but were afterwards more closely examined by the German 
optician, Fraunhofer, and hence they are generally known as Fraunhofer’s 
lines. Many other men of science have since made a study of these lines ; 
amongst others, Sir John Herschel, Sir David Brewster, and Dr. Gladstone. 
They have confirmed the statements of the early observers, and have likewise 
shown that the spectra of the moon and of the planets contain exactly the 
same dark lines as are seen in the solar spectrum, whilst the spectra of the 
fixed stars show dark lines which are quite different both as regards position 
and intensity from those seen in the sunlight. This is a very important re- 
sult, because it shows us that Fraunhofer’s lines really have their origin 
in some way or other in the sun, and are not produced by our terrestrial 
atmosphere. This interesting conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the 
number and distinctness of these lines does not vary with the height of 
the sun above the horizon ; if the lines were produced by a portion of the 
sunlight being absorbed in passing through the air they would become more 
plainly visible when the sun is near the horizon, and the rays have to pass 
through a deeper stratum of air than when the sun is near the zenith. We 
learn, then, that this peculiar appearance of the solar spectrum is dependent 
upon some property pussessed by the sun’s body, and that the dark fixed 
lines are unconnected with any material substance which the rays have to 
pass through in their transit from the sun to our eye. 

The general appearance and distribution of these fixed lines is seen by 
reference to Fig. 1, which represents the most important of those observed 
When the sun-light is allowed to pass through a quartz prism. If a glass 
prism be used, a large portion of the rays beyond the line H are entirely cut 
off, glass being opaque for the ultra-violet rays. 

_In order to give an idea of the enormous number of these lines, we have in 
Vig. 2 a representation of those situated between the lines E in the green and 
F in the blue, as observed by Sir David Brewster and Dr. Gladstone. In 
this length, about one-twentieth part of the whole spectrum, we find many 
hundreds of lines noted. 

The existence of these dark lines in the sun’s spectrum proves the absence of 
certain kinds of rays in the solar light ; they are simply shadows ; spaces 
where there is no light, or less light than in the pati parts. If every 
possible kind of light, between red and blue for example, were present in the 
Sun's rays, we should see a continuous or unbroken spectrum, that, 
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Diwydiich it gives off; luminous sodiwn vapour emits only one kind of light, a 


looking through a prism we should observe no dark iines. But, in reality, 
many of these infinitely numerous kinds of rays are wanting in sunlight, and 
this we make evident by spreading out all the different coloured rays in 
regular order by means of a prism, and noticing that they do not completely 
fill up the space between the first red and the last blue ray, that intervals are 
left, intervals which we term Fraunhofer’s lines. Nothing is more easy than 
to make similar intervals or dark bands artificially. We only need to hold 
a piece of blue glass before the slit through which the sunbeam enters, in 
order to create a broad dark band, extending from the first red ray to the 
first blue ray. .All the red, yellow, and green light will be stopped by the 
blue glass, which is opaque for all colours but blue, and therefore ckesdie all 
the other coloured light. This gives us a broad black band instead of the 
extremely fine lines (thinner than any spider's web) which we really see in 
sunlight ; the cause of this, however, lies simply in the fact that the blue 
glass is opaque for a great many rays. If we can find some coloured glass (or 
other substance) which is only opaque for one kind of light, we shall have 
that one ray alone cut off from our solar spectrum, and an artificial dark and 
thin line will thus be produced, which in no way can be distinguished from 
the Fraunhofer’s lines as we see them in natural sun-light. Such a substance 
has been found. If we heat the metal sodium, so as to obtain it in the state 
of a gas or vapour, and then bring the vapour of sodium before the slit 
through which the sunbeam passes, we shall see that a sharply defined, very 
thin dark line is produced. 

This artificial formation of a dark line similar to Fraunhofer’s lines, is more 
strikingly seen when we employ the light froma source which gives off every 
kind of ray. It has been found that the spectra of all incandescent or 
luminous solid bodies are continuous ; that is, such bodies give off every kind 
of ray within certain limits. The spectrum of a candle (in which the solid par- 
ticles of carbon produce the luminosity), or of a Drummond’s light of glowing 
lime, or of a piece of white-hot platinum wire, contains no dark lines what- 
ever. If the heated sodium vapour be interposed between the prism and the 
vandle or gas-flame, every kind of light but one special ray will pass through 
the sodium-gas, and instead of this ray a dark space will be noticed as a 
double thin black line. 

By referring to the beautiful prismatic apparatus, a representation 
of which was given in the former article, we may now describe an inte- 
resting experiment which is the key-stone of our present subject, as we 
conclude from it that sodium, and other metals, are present in the sun. 
In the apparatus made by Steinheil we are able, by means of the small 
prism fixed upon the slit, to obtain two different spectra in the field of view 
at once ; the light from one source, placed so that the rays are parallel to the 
axis of the telescope, entering the lower and uncovered half of the slit, whilst 
the light from the other source has to pass through the prism before it can 
enter the upper half of the slit, and thence into the telescope. If, instead of 
allowing the rays from a gas-flame to fall upon the uncovered half of the slit, 
sun-light be employed, we shall see in the lower half of the field, the solar 
spectrum with its attendant dark lines. If a luminous gas-flame be now 
placed in such a position that the light from it passes through the small 
prism, and thence through the upper half of the slit into the telescope, a 
bright but continuous spectrwn containing no dark lines, will be seen in the 
upper half of the field, separated from the solar spectrum underneath by a 
thin and almost invisible black line. A tube containing heated sodium 
vapour is now placed between the gas-flame and the small prism on the slit, 
and the effect which this produces on the spectrum of the gas-flame observed 
through the telescope. We notice that two extremely fine black vertical 
lines appear close together in the yellow portion of the previously continuous 
spectrum, and, by comparing these two lines with the lines in the solar 
spectrum below, we see that they coincide exactly with two perfectly similar 
lines in the yellow sunlight called Fraunhofer’s lines D, so that two black 
lines, finer than the finest spider's web, pass without interruption through 
both spectra from the top to the bottom of the field of view. 

This coincidence of the two sets of lines is absolute and complete ; the 
higher the power, the more perfect the instrument with which the spectra 
are examined, the more exactly are they found to agree. In this experiment 
we have produced artificially one of the characteristic appearances of solar 
light ; we have made one of Fraunhofer’s lines. But if we continue our 
experiment, we shall learn still more ; if, instead of the luminous gas-flame, 
a yellow soda-flame be introduced, and the tube of heated sodium-vapour be 
removed, we shall see that a double fine bright yellow line (the soda line) is 
all that is seen in the upper half of the field ; and that this fine bright double 
line coincides as exactly with the two lines “ D” in the solar spectrum, as 
did the two dark lines which we produced artificially in the continuous 
spectrum. Proceeding with our experiment, and taking care to draw the 
legitimate conclusions at every step, let us next place the tube containing 
the heated sodium vapour between the yellow soda-flame and the small 
i and let us observe the result. We notice that the bright double soda 
ine has entirely disappeared, and hence we draw the most important con- 

clusion that sodium vapour has the power of absorbing exactly those rays 
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ray identical in refrangibility with the black solar _ 


line “D”; heated sodium vapour has the power of 
completely absorbing this yellow ray, whether it be 
given off by incandescent sodium or from a lumi- 
nous gas-flame. This important discovery, made by 
Professor Kirchhoff, is not only applicable to sodium 
vapour, but is true for all bodies ; for he has proved 
theoretically, as well as experimentally, in a number 
of instances, that all bodies possess the power of 
absorbing the same rays uhiek they emit. Heated 
sodium vapour is opaque for the yellow soda light ; 
potassium vapour does not allow either the red or 
the violet bright band produced by the potash flame 
to pass through it; the red ray from incandescent 
lithium salts cannot be seen through heated vapour 
of lithium, and the numerous bright lines produced 
by iron are cut off completely by passing through the 
heated vapour of this metal. 

femembering these facts, let us return to our 
experiment, and place a tube containing heated 
potassium vapour between the luminous gas flame 
and the small prism, still preserving the solar spec- 
trum in its original position. We now see that two 
dark lines are formed in the continuous spectrum, 
one in the red and the other in the violet, and we 
notice, moreover, that both these lines correspond 
exactly to two dark lines in the solar spectrum. 
Now we exchange the luminous gas for a purple 
potash flame, and removing the tube with potassium 
vapour, we see the potash spectrum, and observe 
that the two bright potash lines ¢oincide perfectly 
with the same two dark solar lines (Fraunhofer’s A, 
in the red, and one in the violet not named); then 
we replace the tube of potassium vapour, and the 
bright potash lines are seen to vanish completely, 
the heated vapour of this metal absorbing the rays 
which the potash flame emits. If we repeat the 
same experiment with lithium, strontium, calcium, 
and barium, instead of the sodium and potassium, 
we remark that none of these bodies produce lines 
coincident with the dark solar lines. But if we 
examine the spectrum of luminous iron vapour 
obtained by passing a series of electric sparks 
between two iron wires, we see that this contains a 
very large number of thin bright lines, and when we 
compare these with the dark solar lines, we see that 
every bright line in the iron spectrum coincides as 
exactly as the sodium and potassium lines were 
found to do, with a dark line in the sunlight. The 
same phenomenon has been observed by Professor 
Kirchhoff to hold good for magnesium, nickel, and 
chromium ; each of the bright lines produced by 
these metals when in a state of luminous vapour 
coincides perfectly, both as to position, breadth, and 
shading, with a dark solar line. All these metals do 
not possess a single bright band which has not a 
corresponding Fraunhofer’s line; hence, then, we 
begin to understand the cause of these dark spaces 
in solar light ; we can produce them artificially by 
the absorption which the vapours of these metals 
effect. As luminous iron vapour gives off these 
definite and characteristic lines of light, it is also 
able to absorb exactly the same kind of light, and 
if we placed iron vapour between our gas-flame and 
the small prism, we should have the reverse of what 
the luminous iron vapour showed by itself, we should 
see the dark lines on a bright coloured field. 

How do we account, from our knowledge of the 
foregoing interesting facts, for the production of the 
dark lines in the solar spectrum? We cannot 








explain this more clearly than by giving Professor | 


Kirchhotf’s own words as quoted in an interesting 
lecture delivered on this subject at the Royal Insti- 
tution, by Professor Roscoe, in March last. ‘“ The 
sun,” says Kirchhoff, “ consists of a glowing gaseous 
atmosphere surrounding a solid nucleus, possessing 
a still higher temperature. If we could see the 
spectrum of the solar atmosphere without that of the 
solid nucleus, we should notice in it the bright lines 
which are characteristic of the metals it contains. 
The more intense luminosity of the internal nucleus 
does not, however, permit the spectrum of the solar 
atmosphere to become apparent ; ¢ ts reversed” (just 
as in our supposed experiment we reversed the 
sodium and potassium spectra by passing the con- 
tinuous spectrum through the vapour of these metals), 
‘**so that, instead of the bright lines which the 
luminous atmosphere by itself would have shown, 
dark ones appear. 
the solar atmosphere, but a negative image of it. 
This can, however, with an equal degree of certainty, 
serve to detect the metals present in the sun’s 
atmosphere ; all that we require for this purpose is a 
very accurate knowledge of the solar spectrum, and 
of the spectra of the individual metals.” 

This accurate knowledge Professor Kirchhoff is at 
present obtaining by a series of most laborious and 
exact experiments ; he is engaged in mapping the 
fixed lines of the spectrum with as much care and 
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accuracy as the astronomers map the fixed stars, and in comparing the lines 
thus described with the coincident bright lines produced by the metals 
He has already succeeded in fixing the exact position of at least seventy 
bright iron lines, and has found that nickel, chromium, and magnesium, gs 
well as iron, potassium, and sodium, produce lines coinciding with sola, 
lines, whilst a number of metals—as, for instance, lead, silver, antimony 
lithium, barium, &c.—although they possess beautiful and well defined spectra’ 
do not show any coincidence with the dark lines of the sun’s spectrum 
Hence Kirchhoff concludes that the former metals are present in the solar atmo- 
sphere in the state of vapour, whereas the last mentioned metals do not oceyr 
at all, or occur only in very small quantities in the atmosphere of the sun. 

Thus, then, by a series of small but securely advancing steps, do we arriye 
with certainty at these grand conclusions respecting the chemical composition 
of the sun’s body. 

By understanding the cause of these dark lines, the chemical analysis 
of the most distant stars is rendered possible ; an immense and hitherto 
quite untrodden field is open to the astronomers, who will now not merely 
tell us of the motions, situations, and sizes of the heavenly bodies, but from 
whom we shall expect to hear before long something concerning their 
chemical nature. 








AN ADDITION TO OUR DESSERT. 


ALREADY we are indebted to the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the 
earth for many of our luxuries—the date, the cocoa-nut, the orange, and 
many others. Why might we not add to these the luscious banana? “ Plan- 
tains, the golden and the green,” would make a fit accompaniment for the 
lordly pine-apple and the purple grape ; and the plantain, or more properly 
the banana, is cultivated wherever the climate is warm enough for it to 
succeed, both in the Eastern and the Western hemisphere. 

Nothing can be more simple than the cultivation of the banana. Each 
stem produces but one ben of fruit; before the tree comes into bearing, 
one or more suckers make their appearance by the side of the parent stem, 
and all that is required to be done is to cut down the old trunk as soon as 
the fruit is ripe. The young sucker then rushes up with a rapidity of which 
we can scarcely form an idea, without a personal acquaintance with the vege- 
tation of the tropics, and in 
seven or eight months it is 
bearing fruit like its predecessor. 

The tree rises to the height of 
about thirty feet, and is sur. 
mounted by a crown of large and 
beautiful leaves. The leaves pre- 
senting a great surface to the 
wind, are soon torn into ribbons, 
but new leaves are produced so 
rapidly that no disadvantage to 
the tree ensues. In their native 
localities a banana is seldom seen 
with more than three or four per- 
fect leaves upon it at one time. 
From the centre of this crown of 
foliage rises the flower-spike, 
which in a few days droops over 
to one side. The flowers are 
arranged in double rows across 
the thick flower-stem, thus pro- 
ducing what, as the fruit ripens, 
are called “ hands.” The average 
weight of fruit produced upon a 
single stem is from forty to 
ninety pounds ; but the form of the individual fruits varies greatly in the 
different kinds, sometimes it is a foot in length and an inch and a half in 
diameter ; in other sorts it is thicker, and not so long. The colour is also 
variable ; some being of a pale green when ripe, some reddish, others dark 
brown, but the most usual colour is a bright golden yellow. The fruit of this 
tree forms the principal diet of many tribes in the New World. It ripens at 
all times of the year; indeed, in a plantation of bananas there is sure to 
be some ina state fit for eating, and probably no plant known produces such 
a weight of food upon the same surface of ground. The produce of the banana 
is to that of wheat as 133 to 1, and to the potato as 44 to 1. 

The fruit, sometimes eaten raw, is also cooked in a variety of ways: 
roasted in the skin ; cut into slices and fried with butter, with a sprinkling 
of sugar. Cooked in either of these ways, it is described as being deli- 
cious. It is also cut in slices and dried in the sun, and is prepared 
in a number of other ways. It possesses a very agreeable odour. 

Another sort of banana, Musa Cavendishit, or M. Chinensis, was introduced 
to our gardens about thirty years ago. It produces fruit when only four or 
five feet high. No one has yet, we believe, tried to make its cultivation 4 
commercial speculation, although we are strongly inclined to think that the 
experiment would prove very successful. The fruit growers who supply the 
London markets are men of such energy, and bring so much practical skill to 
bear upon everything they take in hand, that we cannot think they would 
fail if they could be prevailed upon to embark in the enterprise. 

But if the banana is to become a fruit for the million, it must be imported ; 
the expense of growing it in this country would prevent its ever becoming 
cheap enough for this under any circumstances. It can be grown, or more 
properly, will grow of itself, without any trouble, in any climate which suits 
it, and in any kind of soil except dry sand. The fruit may be cut before 1 
is ripe, and will not only keep good, but will even improve in flavour by this 
means. The only question is, whether it can be packed so as not to be 
damaged on the voyage. We believe this experiment has been tried, an! 
succeeded. What is there, then, to prevent its being imported into this 
country in large quantities? The voyage from the West Indies, or eve? 
the Overland passage from India, is now so rapidly accomplished, that the 
fruit would scarcely have time to decay upon the journey. The only difficulty 
is in packing them ; but surely a new branch of trade would not fail from 
such a slight impediment. No; we look hopefully to the future, fully 
convinced that the banana will soon form an addition to our dessert. 





Banana Tree. 
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Gorilla, female—facial angle, 51°. 
Kooloo-kamba—facial angle, 57°. 


Gorilla, male—facial angle, 49°. 
Negro—facial angle, 75°. 












Mam, Caucasian—facial angle, 86’. 


Chimpanzee—facial angle, 54°. 
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THE INHABITANTS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA.* 


We have already largely reported M. du Chaillu’s lectures and papers before 
some of the London learned Societies; but in addition to the information thus 
conveyed to the public, that traveller’s beautifully illustrated work contains a 
great deal more that is both novel and valuable, not only respecting the formidable 
gorilla, but generally of the native tribes and the various peculiar animals which 
inhabit the equatorial regions explored by him. 

M. du Chaillu, having previously resided with his father for four years on the 
coast ofthe Gaboon river, had acquired before he started, the advantages of 
acclimatization and familiarity with the languages of the tribes with whom he 
had been associating. Of the west of Africa nothing had been hitherto certainly 
known to white men beyond the coastal regions with which their commercial 
traffic was carriedon. The interior was a terra incognita worthy of any explorer, 
while the singular accounts of the large man-like apes, which were said to live 
there, that had been at various times so vaguely given to us, required confirma- 
tion; an accurate knowledge of their natural history, and especially of their 
habits, was much desired by naturalists, and has peculiarly important bearings 
at the present time on account of the keen disputes in which men of science are 
still engaged as to the gradual and systematic development of living creation as 
a whole, its present climax 
being attained in Man, or 
whether species of animals 
and Man have in each case 
been special creative acts of 
the Divine Power. 

The gorilla, at the head 
of the mere brute creation, 
is naturally brought into 
comparison with the lowest 
types of man by the develop- 
mentists who have urged 
the resemblances of struc- 

2 existing between it and 

negro; while on the 
« hand the creationists 
have resolutely argued that 
a great and insurmountable 


gap exists between them. 
We do not discuss this 
question. M. du Chaillu’s 


gorilla adventures are spread 
throughout the volume; and 
we shall defer for the present 
our notice of them. We are all more or less delighted with accounts of 
travels; itis not that we know the traveller, for perhaps we may never before 
have heard his name; it is not so munch for the sake of his daring adventures or 
hair-breadth escapes that we read his books or his descriptions with so much 
interest and avidity; it is truly the “strange sights he has seen,” that is the 
real source of attraction for us all. But these strange sights lose their interest if 
they be poorly described ; the adventures cease to excite if they be poorly narrated. 

A Mpongwe village on the Gaboon would be, in reality, to us civilized people, 
very uninteresting, if we were compelled to live there, but the love of strange 
Sights makes it avery interesting subject to read about. The main street is often 
twenty yards across and two hundred yards long, with quadrilateral houses built 
of bamboos, and roofed with palm-leaf mats. The clay floors, pounded hard, 
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‘ Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa, with Accounts of the Manners and Cus- 
ns of the People, and of the Chase of the Gorilla, Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hippo- 
potamus, and other Animals. By M. Paul B. du Chaillu. London: Murray. 1561, 
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are neatly and cleanly kept, contrasting strongly with the low, round, dirty 
hovels of the negros between the Niger and Senegambia. The Mpongwe are 
described as having pleasant negro features, and as handsomer than the Congo 
tribes. The men wear shirts generally of English, French, or American make, 
over which is wrapped a square cloth, which falls to the ankles; to these they 
add a straw hat for the head. The king only is allowed to wear a silk hat, of 
European or American manufacture. The women delight to wear on their bare 
legs and arms great numbers of brass rings, and as they often carry in this way 
from twenty-five to thirty pounds of metal on each ankle, it is not to be wondered 
at that this ridiculous vanity greatly obstructs their locomotion, and makes them 
walk with a clumsy waddle. M. du Chaillu speaks of the pains they take in 
dressing their hair, and presents the accompanying portrait of one of these 
ladies. 

The Mpongwe, and indeed all the negro tribes described by Du Chaillu, appear 
to be characterized by their great eagerness and love for trade; in this respect the 
situation of their territory on the coast gives the Mpongwe an advantage which 
they well know how to use. The rivers are the highways of the country, and the 
only avenues by which every species of export 
and import must be conveyed from and to the 
interior tribes. Now the river banks are pos- 
sessed by different tribes to the number of at 
least a dozen before the Sierra del Crystal 
Mountains are reached, and each of these tribes 
assumes to itself the privilege of acting as a go- 
between or middle-man to those next to it, and 
charges a heavy per-centage for this office. 
When the goods reach the coast and are sold, 
the value received is remitted back in like man- 
ner to the owner who has thus forwarded his 
goods solely on credit, and who, it may be 
readily conceived, in the end, receives little 
indeed, if anything at all, for his property. 
The white traders are likewise served, when- 
ever an opportunity offers, in the same way, for 
the great aim of the Mpongwe is to get “ trust ;” 
and this abuse seems to have grown to such a 
real necessity from the interior tribes having 
been so often cheated of all returns for their 
wares, that they have come to demand, at 
least, part payment in advance, which is of 
course exacted from the white trader, who, lured by the Mpongwe statements 
perhaps in the end finds the goods he has bought seized on their way down fo: 
some intermediate party’s debt. : 

King-making on the Gaboon is very unlike what an Englishman's notions would 
lead him to picture. The old Mpongwe monarch had died, and was buried nobody 
knew where, except the few that laid him in his grave, for the people think the 
other tribes would like to get his brains to make a powerful fetich. So the old 
men of the village hung a red flag over the spot where he was not laid, and chos 
a new king—a secret process, and only communicated to the people on the seventh 
day, when the new king is to be crowned, while the king elect is himself kept 
iguorant of his good fortune to the last. 
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** It happened,” Du Chaillu relates, ‘that Njogoni, a good friend of my own, was elected 
The choice fell on him in part because he came of good family, but chiefly because he was a 
favourite of the people, and could get most votes. I do not know that Njogoni had the slightest 
suspicion of his elevation ; at any rate, if he had, he shammed ignorance very well. As he was 
walking on the shore on the morning of the seventh day, he was suddenly set upon by the entire 
populace, who proceeded to a ceremony which is preliminary to the crowning, and which must 
deter any but the most ambitious men from aspiring to the crown. They surrounded him im a 
dense crowd, and then began to heap upon him every manner of abuse that the worst of mobs 
could imagine. Some spit in his face; some beat him with their fists; some kicked him - others 
threw disgusting objects at him; whilst those unlucky ones who stood on the outside and could 
reach the poor fellow only with their voices, assiduously cursed him, his father : ' 
sisters and brothers, and all his ancestors to the remotest generation. : 
have given a cent for the life of him who was presently to be crowned. 

‘* Amid all the noise and struggle I caught the words which explained all this to me; for every 
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five minutes some fellow, Cage rp Ben 
especially severe blow or kick, would shout 
out, * You are not our king yet; for a little 
while we will do what we nlease with vou, 
By and by we shall have to Xo your will.’”’ 


Njogoni bore himself, it seems, like 
a man and a prospective king, taking 
all the abuse and the kicks with a 
smiling face during the half-hourwhich 
the riot lasted, and then he was taken 
to the house of the old king, when he 
became again for a short time the 
victim of the people’s curses. “ Then 
all became silent; and the elders of 
the people rose and said solemnly, the 
people repeating after them—‘ Now 
we choose you for our king; we en- 
gage to listen to you and to obey 
*” He was then presented with 
the silk hat, the emblem of Mpongwe 
royalty, and dressed in a red gown, 
receiving the greatest marks of re- 
spect from those who had so shortly 
since been so lavish of their abuse and 
curses. A six days’ festival concluded 
the festivities of the occasion. 


’ 
you, 


We are now passed on to the 
Mbenga, the next of the Gaboon tribes 


visited, and which reside at Corisco === 


and about the neighbouring capes, 
Steiras and St.John. Corisco has no 
cattle nor wild beasts, the only native 
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Fan Musicians, with Handja and Druin. 
? J 


quadrupeds being three varieties of squirrels, but snakes are common, par- 


ticularly a venomous black sort. 


The island of Corisco is not more than twelve miles round, and produces 
little that can be traded away, except vegetables, and the Mbenga carry their 
energies therefore to the mainland, where 


bours. 





negro, 


her dea 


my eyes. 





Mioundou Leaf (half natural size). 


the coast. 


in a chair. 
pair of pantaloons. 
about the neck. 


they are in great repute as enterprising 
traders and as the most daring boatmen on 
They are now a quiet and peace- 
able people, and have no longer the reputa- 
tion for ferocity on which they once prided 
themselves in their warfare with their neigh- 
Much, however, remains to be done 
in rooting out old superstitious ideas from 
the hearts of the oldest natives. 
of Tonda’s death, so pathetically told by our 
author, shows forcibly how, though bettered 
and improved by example, they will still fall 
back supinely on their early notions :— 


‘The mother of poor Tonda, who heard that I 
wished to see him once more, led me to the house 
where the body was laid. 


** As I stood looking, filled with solemn thoughts, 
in spite of, or rather because of, perhaps, the some- 
what ludicrous contrasts about me, the mother of 
Tonda approached. She threw herself at the feet of 

lan, and begged him to speak to her once 
more. And then, when the poor corpse did not 
answer, she uttered a shriek so long, so piercing, 
such a wail of love and grief, that the tears came into 
Poor African mother! she was literally as 
one sorrowing without hope, for these poor people 
count on nothing beyond the present life. For them 
there is no hope beyond the grave. ‘All is done,’ 
they say, with an inexpressible sadness of conviction 
that sometimes gave me a heartache. Truly it is 
worth while to bear words of comfort and promise to 
such as these.” 


our years’ accumulation of incidents in a strange land is more than we can 


rc 


follow in detail ; we could scarcely hope to find space for an epitome, 80 we pass 
over the start for the interior, the shooting of the first gorilla, and join our traveller 
far inland amongst the Fans, whom he has described as such horrible cannibals, 
but as possessing considerable skill in the manufacture of iron weapons. Du 


Chaillu’s first meeting with one of the tribe 
was unexpected, and the matter was equally 
embarrassing to both. Du Chaillu, who 
had wandered from his party, found himself 
suddenly in the company of a cannibal 
warrior, who in his turn was still more 
frightened at being face to face with a 
white man, or as he, never having seen 
one before, thought him a spirit. These 
Fan fellows are tall, well-made, strong, and 
active, and have a more intelligent look 
than is usual with the African. Over their 
shoulders is suspended a huge knife ; in one 
hand they carry a spear, on the other arm 
they bear a great shield of elephant hide, 
and their necks and bodies are hung all 
ver with fetiches and gree-grees, which 
rattle as they walk. The shield is made 
of the hide of an old elephant, and only of 
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that part which lies across the back; which, dried and smoked, is as hard and 


unpenetrable as iron. 


Amongst them Du Chailla spent some time, hunting and shooting, and being 


presented to their kings, Ndiayai and Okolo. 


Dancing in its wildest form, as usual, constituted part of their festivities, but 
the music which accompanied it seems confined to two simple instruments, the 


? 


handja and a rude wooden drum, about four feet long, covered with deer or goat 





The story 


The narrow space of the 
room was crowded : about two hundred women were 
sitting and standing around, singing mourning songs 
to doleful and monotonous airs. 
dled together that for a while I could not distinguish 
the place of the corpse. At last some moved aside, 
and, behold! the body of my friend. 
It was dressed in a black tail-coat and a 
It had several strings of beads 
Altogether it was a ghastly sight, 
though the pallid face of death cannot be seen in the 
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skin, and about ten inches wide at 
one end and seven at another. To 
beat it the drummer held it slant. 
ingly between his legs, and with his 
two sticks hammered furionsly upon 
the upper or larger end. 

The handja consists generally of a 
light reed frame, three feet long by 
one and a half broad, into which ar. 
set and securely fastened a set of seyey, 
hollow gourds, covered by strips of » 
hard red wood, found in the forests. 
The performer lays the instrumep; 
across his knees, and strikes the strips 
lightly with a stick. There are two 
sticks, one hard, the other soft, and 
the principle is the same as that oy 
which, amongst ourselves, musicej 
sounds are produced from a series of 
glasses. 

We are next treated to a description 
of an elephant-hunt, at which one poor 
fellow was killed, and his body sent of 
the next day to another village to be 
sold and eaten—the proper and usua| 
end, it would seem, of a Fan. By 
Ndiayai our traveller was introduce 
to the Osheba, a tribe yet further 
inland; but the warfare going on be. 
tween them, and the shortness of his 
remaining stock of goods, induced him 
to return to the coast by a new route. 


Notwithstanding their repulsive cannibalism, the Fans left upon him the impres. 


sion of their being the most promising people in Africa. 


“They treated me,” 


he says, “ with unvarying hospitality and kindness; and they seem to have more 
of that kind of stamina which enables a rude people to receive a strange 


civilization than any other tribe I know in Africa.” 


In returning to the coast 


M. du Chaillu made an excursion up the Noondah. His stay at the Gaboon was 
only long enough to secure his specimens, when he started on a visit to Cape 
Lopez to see the barracoons of the slave-traders, as well as hunt the wild buffalos, 
which are found in great numbers on the prairies of that part. Thence he again 
set out for the interior, his object being to meet the Nazareth river, which he 
expected to do at about a hundred miles from the coast, an intention the great 
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Obindji reclining on his easy chair. 


collection of animals he obtained obliged him to abandon. 


In this portion of his 


narrative the Shekani tribe is described, and figures are given us of the elegant 
little Ncheri—a very diminutive gazelle; the Niaré, or wild bull (Bos brachi- 
cheros), an animal in size and weight equal to our lighter cattle, but having 


greater strength. 


M. du Chaillu now remained several months near the Gaboon, exploring its 
course and the country about its borders, and, before setting off on his last and 
most adventurous journey, visiting the Camma country, a region on the river 
Fernand Vas, south of Cape Lopez, and unknown to white men, but very interest- 


ing and important to judge of by its products. 


that the young gorilla “Joe” was 
captured alive in the country between 
the Rembo and Cape St. Catherine. 
When poor Joe Gorilla died, our tra- 
veller, leaving his property in charge 
of the king and his people, continued 
his explorations up-river, the hope of 
taming Joc having kept him resident 
at Biagano. 

The Npoulounay was ascended as far 
as Lake Anengue. Coming back to 
Biagano he met with Quengneza, the 
sovereign of a large tribe of people 
about ninety miles up the Rembo, with 
whom he appears to have contracted 
a great friendship. 

Through all the tribes the dreadful 
belief in witchcraft is prevalent, and 
the trial by ordeal produces number- 
less victims to this deep-rooted fallacy. 
The ordeal.is not by swimming in 
water, as it commonly used to be in 
the dark days of English history, but 
it is almost universally in Africa by 
the poison draught. The mboundou 
leaf, from which this draught is pre- 
pared, is figured below of half its 


It was during this expedition 





Bakalai Harp. 
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natural size, and is considered by Professor Fowey, of New York, to belong ¢ 
the strychnine group of poisonous plants. a 

We find Du Chaillu next amongst the Bakalai people, with whom he was stay» 


when he obtained the solitary specimen of the new species of ape 
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xamba. Obindji, the chief of that tribe, received him kindly, and exhibited great 
delight in imitating our author's habits and manners, and instilling them into his 
neople. Ybindji's chair is rather a remarkable specimen of furniture ; but the 
representation given us of him, seated on a low stool and reclining on it, enjoying 
his pipes gives one an excellent idea of African majestic laziness. 

In Mbango’s town, another of these Bakalai settlements, Du Chaillu, incited, 
ike Bluebeard’s wife, by curiosity, having put his head where he had no business 
to have put it, consequently got into trouble, which might not have been settled 
as well as it was. The town was filled with numerous female strangers, who had 
»gme there to celebrate the feast of Njambai, one of their spirits, and no African 
ast or ceremony is complete without shouting, singing, drumming, and dancing, 
-o which the Bakalai add harp-playing, on such an instrument as this, the strings 
of which are made out of the dried roots of a tree. 

Mbango keeps the idol of his clan—a female figure of wood, life-size, and with 
oven feet, like those of a deer; copper eyes, one cheek painted red and the 
ther yellow, and about her neck a necklace of tigers’ teeth; such is the object that 
,]! come at regular periods to sing songs of invocation to. The worship of the 
idol is a kind of mystery, no men 
being admitted to the ceremonies, 
which are carried on in a house 
very carefully closed. The women 
of the village, with faces and bodies 
painted, beating drums, marched 
about the town, from time to time 
entering the idol-house, where 
they danced all one night, and 
made a more outrageous noise 
than the men had done before, and 
went off, all but a few, the next 
day, into the woods, to sing to 
Njambai. 

Quengueza andl Mbango had 
warned him not to go near the 
idol-house, as not even they were 
permitted so much as to take a 
look, but Du Chaillu noticing that 
while the mass went off to the 
woods some few of the women 
remained and entered from time 
to time, his curiosity overcame 
him, and suddenly pushing aside 
some of the leaves, he stuck his 
head through the wall and beheld 
three perfectly naked old hags sit- 
‘ing on the clay floor, with an immense bundle of gree-grees before them, which 
they seemed to be silently adoring. At the sight of the intruder they set up a 
hideous howl of rage, and rushed out to call their companions from the bush. 
The cursing of three hundred infuriated black women could have been no joke to 
Du Chaillu, who only kept them outside his hut by presenting his revolver, when 
they withdrew to the Njumbai-house, and the affair was only settled by the men 
of the town contributing ten fathoms of cloth, plates, knives, mugs, mats, beads, 
and other articles, as M. du Chaillu, on principle, refused to be fined. 

Dr. Gray has thrown some imputations on M. du Chailln’s travels, and has 
insinuated that our author has only told us what he heard, and shown us speci- 
mens which he bought on the coast. We cannot swear, of course, that M. du 
Chaillu has been where he says he has. We have only his word for that, but we 
may believe him, nevertheless, as Murchison, Owen, and other, not easily duped 
men of eminence have done before us. At any rate, the following is a bold con- 
tradiction of former rhodomontades, and a minute detailment of habits for a 
fabulator to make in his book : 

“*T am sorry to be the dispeller of such agreeable delusions; but the gorilla does not lurk in 
frees by the roadside, and drag up unsuspicious passers-by in its claws, and choke them to death 
in its vice-like paws ; it does not attack the elephant and beat him to death with sticks; it does 


not carry off women from the native villages; it does not build itself a house of leaves and twigs 
u the forest-trees, and sit on the roof as has been confidently reported of it. It is not gre- 
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garious even, and the numerous stories of its attacking in great numbers have not a grain of 
truth in them. It lives in the loneliest and darkest portions of the dense African jungle, pre- 
ferring deep-wooded valleys, and also rugged heights. The high plains, also, whose surface is 
strewn with immense boulders, seem to be favourite haunts. Water occurs everywhere in this 
part of Africa; but I have noticed that the gorilla is always found very near to a plentiful 
supply. Itis a restless and nomadic beast, wandering from place to place, and scarce ever 
found for two days together in the same neighbourhood. * * * Its vast paunch, which pro- 
trudes before it when it stands upright, proves it to be a great feeder; and, indeed, its great 
frame and enormous muscular development could not be supported on little food. It is not 
true that it lives much, or at all, on trees. I 
found them almost always on the ground, 
although they often climb the trees to pick up 
berries or nuts; but after eating they retarn 
to the ground. * * * It is fond of the wild 
sugar-cane ; especially fond of the white ribs 
of the pine-apple leaf; and it eats besides 
certain berries which grow close to the ground ; 
the pith of some trees, and a kind of nut with 
«very hard shell. This shell is so hard that 
it requires a strong blow of a heavy hammer 
to break it; and here is probably one purpose 
of that enormous strength of jaw which long 
seemed to me thrown away on a non-car- 
nivorous animal,” 


The omitted passages make this ac- 
count even more full than we have 
viven it, and if there be any “ Bar- 
numing” in it, all we can say is that 
the Barnuming is very shrewdly and 
cleverly done. If the information has 
been picked up from the negros, it 
seems to be very useful information 
after all. The adage declares the old woman would never have thought of looking 
up the chimney for the stolen articles, if she had not been in the habit of hiding 
things there herself. We are uncharitable enough to think that the modern 
energy dispiayed in finding out previous discoveries for every invention, previous 
accounts of every new travel, and the like seekings after some bye-gone priority 
of some dead man, or some living one, who had not the wit or the luck to make 
his discoveries or his doings famous, 
is very strong evidence that the finders 
out of other people’s wrong doings are 
not always so clear in their consciences 
themselves as they ought to be. 
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It is this very feeling that would, 
however, tend most to shake our con- 
fidence in an author’s productions, be- 
cause there might be an instinctive 
power in an appropriator’s glance 
which might lead him sympathetically 
to detect that which an ordinary reader 
or an honest man might fail to do. 
Dr. Gray, we know of old, as rather 
rashly rushing into print, and as in 
some at least of his former cases he has 
had to eat his own words, 80, sincerely, 
for the sake of everybody, we hope he 
may have to do so in this. For if the 
statements of a gentleman, taken by the hand, as M. du Chaillu has been, by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, Professor Owen, and by such learned societies as the 
Royal Institution, the Geographical, and the Ethnological, whose audiences are 
regarded as the most critical in the world, be either proved to be false or not 
proved to be true, it will cast a sad shadow of scepticism for the future over the 
productions of modern travellers which will be in the highest degree prejudicial, 
not only to the spirit of adventure but to literature. 

Moreover, at the anniversary meeting of the Geographical Society, a few days 
ago, and since these attacks of Dr. Gray have been made and discussed publicly, 
both Murchison and Owen have reiterated their belief in the truthfulness of M. 
du Chaillu, and testified to the value of the information contained in his book, 
Sir Roderick with his customary boldness and firmness, and the Professor 
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with a substantial reason, which the scientific world will instantly appre- 


ciate. 

“ Strikingly attractive and wonderful as were his descriptions,” said Sir Roderick, 
“they all carry in themselves an impress of substantial truthfulness. Of this 
no one who has formed the acquaintance of M. da Chaillu, and looked into his 
open countenance and met his bright and piercing eye can for a moment doubt. 
....+ Many of the discoveries of Bruce in the last century were repudiated and 
treated as fables, but with the advancement of geographical research the detrac- 
tors of Bruce have been consigned to oblivion, while the wonderful so-called 
‘travellers’ tales’ of the great Abyssinian explorer have been verified by his 
followers. Knowledge is, indeed, much more diffused than in the days of Bruce, 
and M. du Chaillu has met with one severe critic only, when all the periodicals 
of the last fortnight and the leading journal of the day, the Times, have treated 
this work with that praise to which in the opinion of Professor Owen, as well as 


of many geographers, it is eminently entitled. His numerous friends and admirers | 


have now only to express a hope that the work on ‘ Equatorial Africa’ may 
bring much profit as well as reputation to the undaunted explorer who, despite 
of numerous fevers, has gone over some thousands of miles of hitherto unknown 
lands, and has brought an unanswerable evidence of the fidelity of his observa- 
tions.” 

In these remarks he was followed by the cautious Owen—* Though we had 
previously,” he said, “in England the skin of a young male gorilla, M. du 
Chaillu had, for the first time, brought skins of full-grown male and full-grown 
female animals of different ages, with skulls and skeletons—the amplest, rarest, 


and most interesting illustrations of the lower creation that had ever reached | 
Besides that, he had brought illustrations of ‘at least two well-marked | 


Europe. 


varieties of the chimpanzee. The condition of those skins showed that they had | 
been preserved by means of arsenical preparations, such as an able practised col- | 


lector of rare animals would know how to use, and differing in that respect 
from the skins that were dried and brought from the interior by negros. 
They indicated, in fact, that they had been prepared at the places where the 
animals were stated to have been killed. Then M. du Chaillu had added con- 


those animals, and his statements clearly showed that they were based 


on direct and actual observation. When they’ were tested by what | 
we previously knew of the gorilla, for example, they were found 
exactly to accord with inferences published previously to the appear- | 


ance of M. du Chaillu’s book. 
travels by the number of new species with which he returned. It would be very 
unjust to estimate the dangers and privations experienced by a traveller by such 
a test, inasmuch as a country like Tasmania, for instance, or New Zealand, 
having a climate like our own, would furnish him with almost as many new 
species as skins he might bring home; whereas the conditions of life on the west 
coast of tropical Africa were, on the whole, so similar, that the animals through 
a considerable range of that coast did not differ much in species. That arose 
from the law of geographical distribution. Animals and birds were described in 
scientific journals in America as new species that had never been disproved to be 
so. He believed that M. du Chaillu had brought home new skins that were bond 
file new; and they were sent over to America and described in their scientific 
journals as new. Then, if he had not brought home new species, he had brought 
new illustrations of the most important and singular species, besides illustrations 
of at least two distinct varieties of the chimpanzee; and whether one judged 
of M. du Chaillu by personal intercourse, by his material evidences, by what he 
appeared to have seen of the living habits of the animals he described—testing 
those accounts by what we know of their structure—or by the incidents and style 
of his narrative, he impressed one with the conviction that he was a truthful and 
spirited man of honour and a gentleman.” 

The value of Owen’s remarks on the preparation of the skins with arsenic will 
be more telling if more distinctly pointed out. These apes—the gorillas—live far 
inland, some hundreds of miles away from the seashore. Now, the climate of 
Africa is such, that if twelve hours were allowed to elapse before the skin was 
stripped from the body, and properly prepared by some means or other, decom- 
position would have so far set in, that if not sufficient to have wholly rendered 
the skin worthless, as we believe would be the case, at the very least it would 
have advanced so far, and have committed such ravages, as to have rendered its 
deterioration palpably evident. No one will pretend to say these beasts live so near 
the coasts that a skin could be transmitted there from the scene of its slaughter 
in the space of half a day. The skins must, therefore, have been prepared on 
the spot, and by Du Chaillu himself or his attendants, as the native negros 


neither possess the arsenical preparations used by the taxidermist, nor have they | 
i ) ’ ’ 
Thus one of the very arguments used by Dr. | 


the skill to use them if they did. 
Gray turns against himself, and convicts him of at least one error. 

It is fair, too, to M. du Chaillu to point out that the accounts of many of his 
specimens were published in some of the best of the American scientific 
journals during his absence on his expeditions, from communications forwarded 
by him ; and to state that Dr. Hartlaub, of Bremen, and M. Cassin, of Philadelphia, 
are amongst the describers of his specimens. 

With regard to the illustrations, there have been, without doubt, some copyings. 
But M. du Chaillu does not stand alone in that respect, and too many of our 
best books would stand convicted if those grounds were good evidence against 
the text. The pity is these copyings were not acknowledged, and we cannot pity 


We could not judge of the extent of a man’s | 


ee 


will speedily triumphantly vindicate his reputation and vanquish the insinuatioy,. 


thrown out against it. If he fail to do this he will fail to be true to himself, ang 
wanting in justice to his great audiences and numerous readers. ; 

In the chapters on the gorilla the subject of the development of man was no} 
likely to be, indeed could not be, avoided. M. du Chaillu comes to the only 
conclusion that anybody in our present state of knowledge can come to, that, afte, 
all, a gorilla is a gorilla, anda manaman. The gorilla is constructed on th, 
four-handed (quadrumanous) type ; man is a biped formed to walk erect on ty, 
legs, and to have his two arms at liberty for free action. The two creatures ar, 
complete, each in its class, and an intermediate link must be found to prove the 
development doctrine. We do not willingly side with those who consider the 
poet in Blackwood right, when he sings— 

*« A very tall pig, with a very long nose, 
Sends forth a proboscis quite down to his toes ; 


And he then by the name of an elephant goes, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


Still less are we inclined to think that 


** An ape with a pliable thumb and big brain, 
When the gift of the gab he had managed to gain, 
As a Lord of Creation established his reign.” 


There are, however, some of those singular coincident appearances in the struc. 
ture of the negro, or lowest type of man, and in that of the highest of the anthro. 
poid apes, which, as in species placed at the touchings of the circles of ever, 
other great group of animated and vegetative beings in nature, present extra. 
ordinary resemblances, though as yet in all cases anything like links or proofs oj 
amalgamations are wanting. Just as amongst the ancient reptiles the pterodactyles 
put on analogies to the bird, and as mammals do in the bats of our own day. 
Modern wits have styled the gorilla “our poor relation,” and consequently oy, 
poor relations are now wittily called “the gorillas of the family.” The plate of 


_ comparative skulls before us shows, however, at a glance how that of the white 
_ man stands all but aloof from comparison, and how much even the lower-graded 
: - _ | negro’s differs from the most conspicuously human-like of the chimpanzees or 
siderably, and in very important respects, to our knowledge of the habits of | 


| resemblance. 


gorillas. 
It is when erect and living that these great apes show most their human 
Vanquished and dead, prostrate on the ground, with its pro. 


_ tuberant hairy body, its great canines, and short undeveloped legs, the Gorilla 


has then most the aspect of the beast. 

Our space will not permit us to follow further these African adventures. In 
the dull monotonous existence of these poor native tribes, much of their idle time 
is spent in smoking, and we present our readers with the portrait of the Liamba leaf 
that affords them this harmless pastime. As we have given the portrait of a native 
belle met with at the commencement of the journeys, we add those of two 
others of a tribe almost the last visited by our traveller—the Ashira. And 
wishing M. du Chaillu’s amusingly-written book the just reward of its real 
deserts, we bring to an end this lengthened review, the illustrations to which 
have been obligingly lent us by Mr. Murray. 





THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 

IN the same month have been published Thorpe’s valuable edition of “ The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle” and “The Comprehensive History of England’”’—the 
first being the rude but veracious narrative of contemporary events in this country 
when it was struggling from barbarism into civilization; and the second the 
record of the many, various, and desperate struggles made by a brave people to 
rid themselves primarily of foreign invaders, secondly of domestic despots, and 
lastly, in securing complete freedom for themselves at home, whilst esta- 
blishing a wide-spread dominion over every quarter of the globe. ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle,’ in the quaint simplicity of its ancient language, is not more 
characteristic of the times in which it was written, than is “ The Comprehensive 
History of England,” by the richness of its binding, the beauty of its type, and: 
the perfection of its thousand engravings, of the refined and enlightened era at 
which it is published. The earliest and the latest attempt at composing “ a His- 
tory of England”? may be thus fittingly united together. In the one we perceive 
what England once had been, and in the other we behold what England has become 

“The Comprehensive History of England” is published in four volumes 8vo 


| The first volame contains 848 pages, the second 800 pages, the third 872 pages, 


in the four volumes, nearly sixteen are compressed into the first. 


and the fourth 916 pages, each page being divided into two columns, and eacl: 
column containing much more than is printed in an ordinary 8vo. page. Wit! 
this statement it might be supposed that ‘The Comprehensive History”’ is, in 
every respect, a full history of this country. It is notso. The history of England 
is traceable to a period anterior to Christianity, and of all the centuries comprised 
It is not as 
minute in incidents of the Anglo-Saxon period as Harpsfield, Turner, nor Lappen- 
berg, nor even as old John Milton. And looking to the period intervening betwee" 
the Norman Conquest and the Reformation, it is wanting in the amplitude whic 
characterizes the labours of Turner, Lingard, Baker, Rapin, Hollinshed, Stowe. 
Daniel, Echard, Carte, Brady, and others. Fault is not, we conceive, to be found 
with “‘ The Comprehensive History” because it does not give the lives of Edward \. 
and Richard III. as fully as More, nor Henry VIII. as Herbert, nor Edward V1. 


_ as Heywood, nor Mary as Godwin, nor Elizabeth and James as Camden, no more 


authors for the justness of the penalty this practice is liable to bring upon them. | 


With regard to the differences in dates which have been pointed out, we 
think they would admit of explanation in this way—that the traveller having 


returned to the same district before proceeding on his subsequent explorations, he | 


has overlooked in some degree the consequity of events in time in his desire to 
treat his travels geographically. Moreover, we must bear in mind that M. du 
Chaillu is a foreigner, not perfectly acquainted with our language, and that from 
this circumstance he has probably engaged the assistance of some transcriber 
or literary friend to arrange and correct his manuscript, and by this means some 
errors may have passed undetected. 


traveller may be neither a good compiler, a correct author, nor a draughtsman. 
M. du Chailla may be a bold explorer and a graphic narrator, and yet his book 
may present many literary defects ; that it does so is rather what we should than 
what we should not, expect from him. At any rate he made his first statements 
in public vicd voce, and where he was open to question, where any and every one 
present had the right to demand of him further information or explanation of what 
was not clear or not apparently truthfal. It was in the meeting-room of the Geogra- 
phical Society, before a thousand people, that he first told his narrative, the very 
Society Dr. Gray twits with having been “taken in” on a former occasion by a 
false African traveller whom it had subsequently to repudiate, and which would, 
we should have thought, have made it too wary to be taken in on a second 
occasion. 

For the present, then, we treat M. du Chaillu’s book as true, but we trust he 





| tical history of the period, and the condition of its religious 


than it does not dwell with such emphasis on the reign of James II. and the 
early years of William III. as Macaulay. 

The great substantial literary merit of “The Comprehensive History ” is that 
it has followed out the plan of Dr. Henry im his “ History of Britain.’”’ That pla» 
is thus explained in the preface to the present work :— 

““He (Dr. Henry) divided his work into periods of time, each period consisting of seve" 
chapters. Of these chapters the first contained what had hitherto constituted the entire of ® 
history - the narrative of civil and military transactions. This, however, was but a part of his 


task, and the other six chapters were devoted to the following de ments :—1. The ecclesias- 
elief; 2. The history of 


| government, laws, and administration of justice; 3. The state of its learning and genera! !0- 


| @ place in every historical library. 


A ae P | telli a 
The good soldier is not always a good penman; and a daring and adventurous | ; ay 


" That of its arts and manufactures; 5. Of its commerce, shipping, coin, and 
its price of commodities ; and 6. Its manners, customs, amusements, and costume. Lf nder 
these divisions the history of the le, as weil as the natiou, and their moral, intellectual, 90" 


social progress, were fully and mi comprised.” 

The plan of Dr. Henry was first imitated in “The Pictorial History of England,’ 
and, it may be observed, was so well executed as to secure for that valuable wor 
‘The Comprehensive History” is based upo” 


_ what was originally the civil and military portion of ‘The Pictorial History,” 6" 


that portion has been considerably modified, in some places greatly enlarge", 





* The Comprehensive History of England; Civil and Military, Religious, Intellectual, #"” 
Social, from the Earliest Period to the Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt. By Charles Macfariave 
author of “ Our Indian Empire,” “ Travels in Turkey,” &c., and the Rev. Thomas Thomse” 
author of “History of Scotland,” ‘ Supplement to Lives of Eminent Scotsmen,” &c. _Th* 
whole revised and edited by the Rev. Thomas Thompson. [Illustrated by above 1,000 engrav!? 
In four volumes. London: Blackie & Son, Paternoster-row ; and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 1* 
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whilst vast additions, the result of recent researches, have been made to it in the 
most important epochs. To that “civil and military portion” have been added 
chapters marking the changes in religion, manners, customs, and condition of the 
people, and uniformity has been secured by the task being performed by the same 
hand. The labour has been executed with untiring care and consummate 
ability. 

It is now twenty years since the first publication of Craik and Macfarlane’s 
« pictorial History of England.” Within those twenty years more has been done 
for opening up the sources of ancient, medieval, and modern English history, than 
had been accomplished during the two previous centuries. Up to that time, the 
historical student had to depend upon the collections of Parker, Savile, Camden, 
twysden, Gale, Kennet, Wharton, and Hearne; for although Petrie’s “ Corpus 
Historicum ”’ was then completed, it was so rigidly reserved from the public that 
we are aware of Sir George Grey, as Secretary forthe Home Department, refusing 
permission to a gentleman to see it, although the applicant had, at the time, 
published a volume of English history! Twenty years ago, the only old English 
,istorians of which there was a translation into English, were Bede's “ Eccle- 
sjastical History,” William of Malmsbury’s “ History,” and “The Saxon Chro- 
nicle.’ Since then, the labours of ‘The English Historical Society’ have, with 
the aid of their admirable editors, Hardy, Stevenson, Coxe, &c., rendered the best 
of the monastic writers accessible to scholars, whilst the publications of Mr. Bohn 
have afforded to mere English readers the opportunity of being acquainted with 
the merits of many of the ancient monkish authors of English history. The 
labours of such great scholars and earnest investigators as Sir Francis Palgrave, 
Sir F. Madden, Lappenberg, Pauli, the late G. M. Kemble, George Philip, Wright, 
Halliwell, Thorpe, and others, have been aided by such societies as the “ Camden,” 
« Hlfric,” “Surtees,” and others ; whilst of late years there have been established in 
many countries Associations having for their especial object the illustration, by anti- 
quarian researches and historical documents, of the various localities with which 
they are more immediately connected. Amid all these efforts of late years to 
throw new light upon the history of England, both ancient and modern, the most 
effective has been the new impulse given by the plan adopted under the auspices 
of the Master of the Rolls. Within the last twenty years important works have 
been published, such as Macaulay’s, Lord Mahon’s, and Sir A. Alison’s “ histo- 
ries,’ as well as such collections of original documents as are to be found in the 
Buckingham, Rose, Wellington, Cornwallis, Castlereagh, and other correspondence, 
We refer thus briefly to all that has been done for the purpose of facilitating ¢ 
knowledge of English history since ‘‘ The Pictorial History” was first published ; 
and we do so for the purpose of showing how incumbent it was upon one of the 
original writers of that history, Mr. Macfarlane, to make some alterations in it; 
and also to add, that so far as our examination of these volumes has extended, it 
appears to us, that no sources of information have been left unvisited; and that 
the editor of the work, the Rev. Mr. Thompson, in the performance of his task, 
seems to have discharged his duty conscientiously and fairly. 

We have no fault to find with the literary portion of ‘‘ The Comprehensive 
History,” but we cannot promise to its compilers a similar indulgence from all its 
readers. The chapters on “religion” will, we fear, bring down upon them 
attacks from all quarters; and by none, perhaps, will they be assailed more 
vehemently, we expect, than by the Scotch clergy. Here, for instance, is an 
accusation of a laxity of doctrine and discipline as prevailing amongst them at 
one period—between 1784 and 1796. It is strange to read such an accusation 
as this preferred against the same body of clergymen who are charged by Mr. 
Buckle, in his recently published volume on “ Civilization,’ with assuming to 
themselves the functions of the Divinity, or, to use his words, “as if they alone 
were privy to the counsels of the Almighty, and that by virtue of this knowledge 
they could determine what any man’s future state would be;” and as a conse- 
quence of the conduct of the Scotch clergy, the Scotch, as a people, are accused 
by Mr. Buckle with being the most intolerant people on the face of the earth! 
Here, again, we quote the words used by Mr. Buckle :— 








“In no other Protestant nation, and, indeed, in no Catholic nation except Spain, will a man 
who is known to hold unorthodox opinions find his life equally uncomfortable.” 

It is, we say, very curious, to read, the very week this accusation was 
published, the following account of the Scotch clergy given by our authors :— 

“The further proceeding by which the Scottish Church was distinguished during the remainder 
of this period (1760-1802) were characteristic of the party in the ascendancy, and the successes 
they had already gained. These particulars, therefore, may be briefly enumerated. Socinianism 
had made such progress, and become so bold among a portion of the clergy, that Dr. M‘Gill, of 
Ayr, had the temerity to publish his ‘ Practical Essay on the Death of Jesus Christ,’ a work 
which, but for its exceeding dulness, Dr. Priestley himself might have fathered. But the attempt 
was too bold and daring to pass unnoticed, and a prosecution against the author on account of 
the decided Socinianism of the essay was carried through the Church Courts. And yet it was not 
until after tedious litigation and discussion, that the condemnation of the work could be 
/btained.’’—Vol. iv. p. 141. 

We refer to a portion of the work which will, we apprehend, cause dissatisfac- 
tion in more than one quarter. There is, however, another department of this 
same truly valuable work, that cannot fail to afford universal satisfaction, and to 
be greeted by the unanimous applause of the public; that is, the manner in which, 
from the first page to the last, “The Comprehensive History” is illustrated. 
With the exception of the frontispieces to each yolume, there is not a picture in 
the whole of this work but is historically trae. The representation of persons, 
places, and things, are all authentic; they are either engraved especially for this 
work, or, if copied from another source, that source is specially mentioned, and 
the artist by whom the drawing has been made is named ; so that all that could pos- 
sibly be effected to insure accuracy, and a faithful representation, has been accom. 
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plished. Maps, plans of battles, places memorable by great events, persons who have 
rendered themselves illustrious or notorious, ancient ornaments, armour, fortifica- 
tions, ships, buildings, costumes ; in short, everything that can serve to make the 
reader fully acquainted with the manners and the men of bye-gone ages, are to 
be found in these volumes, and serve to render “the Comprehensive,’ although 
not the fullest, still the most agreeable family “ History of England” that ever 
was published. We feel a pleasure in recommending so good and so attractive 
4 book to the public attention ; and we trust the spirited publishers will find their 
reward for all the expenditure of capital upon such a work, by its universal circu- 
‘ation not only in every parish in Great Britain, but in every district of every 
colony attached to the British Crown. A more useful or a more agreeable 
present could not be made to the young or old, than a copy of Blackie’s “ Com- 
prehensive History of England.” 








THE POPULAR EDUCATION OF FRANCE.* 


Tuts is an excellent book, if only for the temper in which it is written, equally 
‘emote from pedantry and ignorance, yet at once elevated, masculine, and states- 
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The Popular Education of France, with Notices of that of Holland and Switzerland. By 
“athew Arnold, M.A., Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the Commissioners appointed to 
Ps —s into the state of Popular Education in England, Professor of Poetry in the University of 

‘lord, &c., &c, London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
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manlike, very free in temper and in discussion, but always genial, kindly, and calm. 
We seem to see the vigorous, comprehensive mind, and warm-hearted character of 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, reproduced in the labours of his son. We have not the preten- 
sion to criticise in a couple of columns the accumulated results of all the time and 
thought Mr. Arnold has evidently bestowed in the fulfilment of the important 
charge entrusted to him by the Royal Commissioners, that of reporting to them 
on the systems of popular education in use in France, Holland, and the French 
cantons of Switzerland. Nor would we do him the injustice to touch lightly 
upon those points on which we might discover our agreement or disagreement with 
his conclusions ; content, if we only add our earnest call to the attention of all who 
may think with us, and they cannot be few, that the education of the country is, if 
not absolutely the most pressing, certainly the highest question to which, in our 
day, a statesmanlike mind can be turned. His introduction alone is a model of 
dispassionate disquisition, a worthy portico and threshhold to the temple of 
inquiry into which we are ushered. If ever it was thought that a poet’s imagina- 
tion must of needs unfit the owner to see the practical side of life, here, at any 
rate, is one exception to the rule. 

Nor is the pleasure we derive from Mr. Arnold’s report due to any flashings of 
genius, or any translucencies of intuition, by which, or by an affectation of them, too 
many writers betray their desire to be thought, in some respects at least, men such as 
no other men ever yet existed, or are likely ever to exist. On the contrary, a very 
large part of our satisfaction is due to the involuntary reflection that we are 
listening, not to a man of extraordinary brilliancy and genius, but to one of 
excellent understanding, finely developed and matured by many-sided not 
hardened culture; above all, of eminent warmth of heart, nerved by sufficient 
labour in a great and free country, and neither soured by an overdose of blights 
and difficulty. It is the feeling that he is only one of a large phalanx, with under- 
standings as good, with hearts as large, with cultivation as genuine, that quickens 
the pulse and brightens the thought of Mr. Arnold’s reader. Yet, doubtless, 
these qualities are in a great measure due to a classical training, as the founda- 
tion for later acquisition. It would not be easy to entertain a deeper respect than 
we do for the exact sciences. We are deeply convinced that much remains to be 
done inthe way of increasing the amount of scientific training given in our great 
schools, but it would be a black day, we think, if ever England's sons should 
think it necessary to pull down Homer and Thucydides, to set up Euclid in their 
stead. 

Mr. Arnold frankly avows that he advocates increased State action in the 
education of the country. The subject ic one of much difficulty ; and Mr. Arnold's 
views will appear to his readers at first sight to run in some degree counter to 
the general bias of Englishmen, always essentially opposed to centralization, 
But the whole question is argued so calmly, in so fine a philosophic yet practical 
a vein by the Foreign Assistant Commissioner, that his strongest opponents can 
scarcely fail to read his arguments with care, and even pleasure. Such a temper 
is of itself a great step towards thetruth. Nosensible man, he says, will lightly go 
counter to an opinion held by a great body of his countrymen. But undoubtedly 
there arrive periods when, the circumstances and conditions of government having 
changed, the guiding maxims of government ought to change also. He proceeds 
to point out that the two great parties, Whig and Tory, of the revolution, now 
defunct, though differing in so much else, were yet alike in this, that they were 
both, in a broad sense, aristocratical parties. Aristocratical bodies have no taste 
for an imposing executive, or for a very active and penetrating domestic adminis- 
tration. A commanding executive overshadows their greatness. They have the 
temper of independence, and as they successively get possession of the govern- 
ment, respect this jealous disposition in their opponents, because they share it 
themselves. Their home administration is, therefore, as a rule, lax and inefficient. 
But one immense boon a vigorous and high-minded aristocracy is calculated to 
exert upon a robust and sound people. 

teferring to his lecture as Professor of Poetry, Mr. Arnold observes,— 

** T had occasion lately, in speaking of Homer, to say very often, and with mach emphasis, 
that he is in the grand style. It is the chief virtue of a healthy and uncorrupted aristocracy, 
that it is, in general, in this grand style. That elevation of character, that aollle way of think- 
ing, and behaving, which is an eminent gift of nature to some individuals, is also often gene- 
rated in whole classes of men (at least when these come of a strong and good race), by the 
possession of power, by the importance and responsibility of high station, by habitually dealing 
with great things, by being placed above the necessity of constantly struggling for little things. 
And it is the source of great virtues. It may go along with a not very quick or open intelli- 
gence, but it cannot well go along with a conduct vulgar and ignoble. A governing class im- 
bued with it may not be capable of intelligently leading the masses of its people to the highest 
pitch of welfare possible for them; but it sets them an invaluable example of qualities, without 
which no really high welfare can exist. This has been done for their nation by the best aristo- 
cracies. The Roman aristocracy did it; the English aristocracy has doneit. They made, the 
one of the Roman, the other of the English people, in spite of all the shortcomings of each 
peoples, in the grand style.”’ 


But, continues Mr. Arnold, the time has arrived, however, when it is becoming 
impossible for the aristocracy of England to conduct and wield the English nation 
any longer. The superiority of the upper class is no longer so great. The 
recognition of that superiority by the lower class is no longer so ready. The expan- 
sion of the people, indeed, is matter of complaint with some. But it is properly 
matter neither for praise nor blame. It is simply an irresistible operation of 
nature in the natural course of things. And it seems impossible to deny that it 
has its advantages. Can it be denied, Mr. Arnold asks, that to be heavily over- 
shadowed, to be profoundly insignificant, has, on the whole, a depressing effect 
on the character? It seems impossible to deny this, he adds. And therefore a 
philosophic observer, M. de Tocqueville, with no love for democracy, but rather 
with a terror of it, has been constrained to remark, that “the common people is 
more uncivilized in aristocratic countries than in any others;”’ because there 
“the lowly and the poor feel themselves, as it were, overwhelmed with the 
weight of their own inferiority.’ And Mr. Arnold adds, in a very remarkable 
passage :— 

“© In France, that very equality, which is so impetuously decried, while it has by no means 
improved (it is said) the upper classes of French society, has undoubtedly given to the lower 
classes, to the body of the common people, a self-respect, an enlargement of spirit, @ conscious- 
ness of counting for something in their country’s action, which has raised them in the scale 
of society. The common people, in France, seems to me the soundest part of the French 
nation. They seem to me more free from the two opposite degradations of multitudes, brutality 
and servility.”’ 

This of course is a simple question of fact. We quote the passage as proceeding 
from the pen of an eminently dispassionate observer, just returned from the 
special mission to observe the state of the people in France to the best of his 
ability. We offer no comment; we profess no agreement; but we sincerely wish 
the attention to be given to Mr. Arnold’s views which they certainly deserve. 
Proceeding in his deductions, he argues that the aristocratical spirit and power 
in England are on the wane, and the popular spirit and power in the ascendant ; 
and, amid the great number of considerations suggested by this double tendency, 
he insists especially on one, and that is—on what action we may rely, to replace, 
for some time at any rate, that action of the aristocracy upon the people of this 
country which has, indeed, exercised so beneficial and elevating an influence, but 
which, from inevitable causes, is now rapidly ceasing ? 
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“ in other words, and to use a short and significant modern expression which every one under- 
stands, what influence may help us to prevent the English people from becoming, with the 
growth of democracy, Americanized? I confess (he adds) I am disposed to answer—Nothing 


but the influence of the State.” 


To this some will say, “‘ Restore the influence of the aristocracy—impossible.” 
Another will say, ‘Why not become Americanised?”’’ But this is no welcome 
solution to the bulk of Englishmen, least of all to Mr. Arnold. Another objec- 
tion, however, and the most formidable, lies in the words, “ Look at France.” 
There you have a signal example of the alliance of a democracy with a powerful 
State action, and see how it works. To this objection Mr. Arnold replies that 
Englishmen are as little likely to suffer from the abuses of French centralisation, 
as the French are to suffer from the eccentricities of English freedom. “If I were 
a Frenchman, I should never be weary of admiring English independence and 
English local habits of action.” But, he adds, “being an Englishman, I see 
nothing but good in freely recognising the coherence, rationality, and efficacious- 
ness, which characterise the State action of France; of acknowledging the want 
of method, reason, and result which attend the feeble State action of England ; 
because I am very sure that, strengthen in England the action of the State as one 
may, it will always find itself sufficiently controlled. When the Constitutionnel 
sneers at the do-little talkativeness of parliamentary government, or when the 
Morning Star inveighs against the despotism of a centralised administration, both 
the one and the other 

** Compound for sins they are inclin'd to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


Mr. Arnold makes a large use of the word “democracy,” using it not so much 
in the invidious sense of modern times as in the old theoretical sense given to it 
by Aristotle. But while he points out the daily-growing tendency towards demo- 
cracy in England, his great anxiety is to escape from its chief defects, and the 
remedy he discovers in increased State action. We will not dwell here upon the 
great objection to his views brought forward by opposite thinkers, who contend 
that, in a democracy, every addition to State power is an addition to the effective 
power of the democratic spirit. We are only anxious at present to do justice to 
his argument. The difficulty for democracy, he says; is to find and keep high 
ideals. Nations are not truly great solely because their units are numerous, free, 


and active; but they are great when their numbers, freedom, and activity are 


employed in the service of an ideal somewhat higher than that of each ordinary 
man in them, taken by himself. In fact, unless a nation’s acticn is inspired by an 
ideal commanding the respect of the many, higher than each ordinary man’s own 
actual existence, there is nothing to keep that nation together, nothing to resist 
the dissolvent action of conflicting wills. 

Into the specific labours of Mr.: Arnold we have no space to enter. We have 
dwelt upon his theoretical views, because there can be little doubt that the fight 
will have to be fought very soon upon the question whether we mean to continue 
and enlarge the sphere of State interference in the education of the country, 
or whether we mean to trust entirely to the voluntary system. With sincere 
regret we take leave of a very fascinating subject. 


MEMORIALS OF ANGUS AND THE MEARNES.* 


ToroGrarnicaL works, it would seem, just now are gaining favour, more 
especially if they are accompanied with a fair proportion of personal and biographical 
matter. If our remark be correct in point of fact, there is little doubt that Mr. 
Jervise’s new contribution to literature will become widely popular, to the south, 
as well as to the north, of the Tweed. His “‘ Land of the Lindsays,”’ published 
some time since, gained him a considerable name among his own countrymen; 
and we are much mistaken if the present book, as soon as it becomes known, does 
not establish his reputation as a skilful, as well as an industrious, antiquary. 
The volume before us, he tells us, was— 


** At first intended merely to embrace comparatively short accounts of persons and places, and 





a history of the period of the Interregnum funder Wallace}; but, on second thoughts, the | 


author, considering that so much had been already written regarding the Wars of nes 
believed that the work would be of much more value and interest were it exclusively devoted to 
a collection of particulars regarding personal and territorial history.”’ 


No doubt this charge of plan, and the elaborate manner in which Mr. Jervise | 


has carried out that plan, /ias swelled the book in bulk and delayed its appearance ; 
still we cannot but feel that the alteration was a wise one, and that it has largely 
contributed to the unity of the work. It is not a history of the political events 
of nearly six centuries ago, an «also a topographical treatise-—(in which case it 
probably would have been neither the one nor the other, but a mixture of both), 
but it is a plain, careful, elaborate record of the ecclesiastical and civil history of 
Forfarshire and Kincardineshire, which are “ Angus” and “the Mearnes” 
respectively under more cosmopolitan names. 

In dealing with these counties, Mr. Jervise very wisely begins ab ovo, and 
traces their gradual rise out of the commercial and ecclesiastical prosperity of 
Montrose, Forfar, Dundee, Brechin, Cupar, &c., each of which towns has its 
own history, and became wealthy and populous as being planted round the seat 
of a sovereign or a bishop. The latter was more particularly the case with Brechin ; 

a fact which ought to go far to reconcile, and which, if more widely known, 
would probably reconcile, the canny Scot to episcopacy. 

Some thirty pages of introductory matter give the reader a pretty general 
idea of the leading features of the two counties—their castles, their ecclesiastical 
foundations, their sepulchral monuments, their earldoms, sheriffdoms, and 
thanedoms, and the battles that have been fought within their respective bor- 
ders, traces of which are still dug up, from time to time, in the shape of skele- 
tons and ancient armour and ornaments. But on these we cannot linger now, 
as they are of a more special interest to the local than to the general reader. 

In the following chapters he traces the history of the castles of Forfar, Far- 
nell, Kinnaird, Montrose, Durris, Brechin, &c., interweaving in the most pleasant 
way traditionary lore with the sterner facts of their respective histories, which he 
carries upon the average down to the legislative Union between the two countries. 
Our readers will scarcely care to be informed whether the town of Forfar owed 
its existence to the castle, or the castle to the town, though the controversy is 
one calculated to enlist the feelings of the men of the ‘‘ Thanedoms of Angus,’’ who, 
doubtless, dispute the question as fiercely as ever Nominalist and Realist dis- 
cussed the knotty point of signa vicaria; but they can scarcely help feeling 


* Memorials of Angus and the Mearnes, being an account, Historical, Antiquarian, and 

Traditionary, of the Castles and Towns visited by Edward I., and of the Barons, Clergy, and 

others, who swore fealty to England in 1291-6; also of the Abbey of Cupar, and of the Priory of 

Rostinoth. To which is added an Appendix of original documents. By Andrew Jervise, Cor- 

ceapending Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 
sk. lsél, 








ee 


| interested in anything that throws light on the state of Glamis Castle in the days 


of Macbeth and Malcolm Canmore ; and we may be sure that no statements whict 
give an insight into the habits and manners of the Scottish lairds and chieftajs..-_ 
the age of the Edwards can be matters of indifference to the educated 
Such, we think, are the notice of ‘‘ Witches, their Treatment, and Trials” ;. 
Section V. (pp. 27—30), and of the foray between the two Highland clang. the 
Farquharsons and the McComies, arising out of a claim to the right of forestry . 
a part of the woods of Glascorie, and which resulted in a mutual slaughter exceeg 
ing that of the Horatii and Curiatii of old. What kind of men these Scottis}, 


In 


| chieftains were, only 200 years ago, Mr. Jervise shall tell us in his own words -__ 


** The elder McComie, who died in 1676, was of great strength and stature. As was the Cage 
with most Highlanders of that period, he was naturally superstitious ; and, like the more cele 
brated Rob Roy McGregor, he considered that the chief ra of the education of his song ought 
to lie in wielding the claymore, or in feats of strength and daring. Both in regard to his credy 
lity and to the novel manner in which he developed the latter particular in his family, som, 
interesting stories still live in the Highlands. ene 

** By the time alluded to (about 1670) the ‘big’ McComie had attained a good old age ; and 
he had seven sons. The eldest of these possessed, as he supposed, the least share of the coura. 
age spirit of his ancestors; and for the purpose of testing his prowess, the old man Waylaid 

im one dark night at a large stone in the solitude of Glenbagnie, a i known at this day a: 
* McComie’s Chair,’ and pounced upon him unawares. A long and dreadful ‘ tulzie’ took Place 
between the father and the son. At length, finding his son’s strength and courage fully a match 
for his own, the former discovered himself; upon which his astonished son is said to have allowe 
the sword to drop insensibly from his hand.” 


The superstition of the same old man is thus illustrated by Mr. Jervise ;— 


*“Camlochan, or ‘ the crooked loch,’ a romantic and secluded part of McComie’s property jin 
Glenisla, was a favourite place of resort for this old Highlander. There he often joined hic 
tenants and servants in the well-known game of strength called the ‘ putting-stone;’ and tw. 
round stones, each of great weight, which he is said to have thrown far beyond any of his com. 
panions, still lie there and bear his name. There also he is said to have had frequent interview, 
with a Mermaid, which revealed to him some wonderful stories ; and on one occasion ~ like witch 
Maggie with Tam O’Shanter—it is told that she took eet ra of his horse in a trip down 
Glenisla, by leaping on behind him. Among other prophecies she warned him that he would die 
with his head upon a certain stone which projected from a craig above his house of Crandart. 
and, believing in the weird tale, and afraid lest he might come to an untimely end, he had the 
stone removed and laid under the bed where he slept and in which he died.” 


Such is a specimen of the pleasant traditions which our author mixes up with 
his local descriptions, relieving them from the charge of being, at all events, 
nothing but dry records of facts. The story of the mermaid is fit to put beside 
the tale told by Livy to the discredit of the private character of Numa Pompilius, 

The first 228 pages of the volume are devoted almost entirely to topographical 
matters, and it is not till we reach Part III. that we come to the record of the 
great ‘County Families’’ of Forfarshire and Kincardineshire. Of these, first 
and foremost stands the house of Maule of Panmure, whose origin is invested 
with much that is fabulous, as Mr. Jervoise admits. He traces them under the name 
of De Masculi, as Normans, descendants of the Maules, formerly owners of the 
lordship of Maule, in the Vexin Frangois, eight leagues from Paris, which they 
held for four hundred years. One of their family was a benefactor to the churel, 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, at Paris, in the 11th century, and his son was buried 
in that church A.p. 1100. His eldest son signalized himself in the wars in Italy, 
and afterwards took the monastic habit; but not until he was the father of a 
family, the eldest of whom appears to have been a troublesome customer to 
Louis VI., and accordingly to have been deprived of his estates,—a fact which 
led his son to follow in Duke William’s train to England. This chieftain’s son, 
Robert, went to Scotland with David I., and left a son, who, for his services in 
the battle of the standard, obtained a grant of the lands of Easter Fowlis, in 
Perthshire. The rise of the family was now established ; and it was completed in 
the person of his nephew, Sir Peter Maule, who, by his marriage with the heiress 
of Sir Philip of Vallonges, obtained possession also of the broad acres of Panmure 
and other lands in Forfarshire. It is an interesting fact that one of his sons did 
homage to Edward I., while the other fell defending the Castle of Brechin against 
the English, in 1303. We fancy that the present owner, the Earl of Dalhousie, 
would be far more inclined to the former aiternative, than to take up arms 
against the Southrons, in whose public service he played so conspicuous a part, 
as Lord Panmure, when at the head of our War Department, 

The first Earl of Panmure came to England with James [., and was raised to 
the peerage in 1646 by Charles I., to whom he adhered with unswerving loyalty 
through all his troubles. It is pleasing to know that he lived to witness the 
restoration of the son of the sovereign in whose cause he had suffered fines and im- 
prisonment. As might be supposed, being such staunch loyalists, the house of 
Panmure was strongly opposed to the legislative union between England and 
Scotland ; and the second Earl of Panmure proclaimed the Pretender as king ai 
the Market Cross at Brechin in 1715. On the retirement of the Chevalier to 
France, the earl saw his estates were confiscated, and was obliged to take refuge 
in France. “Since that period,” says our author, “ the West Gate, or principa! 
entrance to the grounds of Panmure, has never been opened to this day.” The 
Scottish earldom became forfeited, and has not since been restored, though a? 
Irish earldom of Panmure was conferred in 1743 on a member of the family, who 
bonght back the forfeited estates. This title, however, became extinct some 
eighty years ago, when the heiress of that ancient and noble line married the 
second son of the then Earl of Dalhousie, and so carried the honours into anothe: 
house. The present Earl of Dalhousie thus unites in his own person the estate 
and the title of both families, his father having been created Lord Panmure ™ 
1831, and he having succeeded, in December last, to the earldom of Dalhousie, on the 
death of his cousin, the late earl, who was raised to the marquisate for his services 
as Governor-General of India. 

We wish that space allowed us to show how Mr. Jervoise in like manner draws 
out from first to last the histories of the Earls of Angus, of the Grahams of Borrow- 
field, of the Cramonds of Oldbar, of the Camerons of Balnelly, of the Gardynes “ 
Gardyne, of the Guthries of that ilk, of the Stuarts of Fettercairn, of the Car 
negies and Wisharts of Pitarrow, of the Thorntons of Thornton, and of the othe 
noble but untitled families, whose names are interwoven with almost every act 
of territory and every page of the history of the two countries—to say nothin¢ 
of the family of Robert Burns, which is well represented at Montrose down to the 
present day. Not less interesting are the concluding chapters, which treat of thi 
histories of the Abbey at Cupar, the Priory at Rostinoth, and of the clergy of th 
several churches in Angus and Mearnes who swore fealty to the English invade! 





Onr TuING stowLy LeEarnep.—An able writer in one of the magazines make 
the following shrewd and just observation :—“ One thing very slowly learnt 
most human beings, is, that they are of no earthly consequence beyond a ve" 
small circle indeed, and that really nobody is thinking or talking a0 


them.” 17 SE 6] | 
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Loxpox :—Printed by Witt1am Lrrrts, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Littxs, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satvagpay, Jcnx 1, 1361. 
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